WRITER AND OCCASION 
IN TWELFTH-CENTURY BYZANTIUM 


In twelfth-century Constantinople, writers worked on commission 
for the imperial family or aristocratic patrons. Texts were occasioned 
by specific events, representing a link both between writer and patron 
and between literary imagination and empirical reality. This is a 
study of how one such writer, Constantine Manasses, achieved that 
aim. Manasses depicted and praised the present by drawing from the 
rich sources of the Graeco-Roman and Biblical tradition, thus earn- 
ing commissions from wealthy ‘friends’ during a career that spanned 
more than three decades. While the occasional literature of writers 
like Manasses has sometimes been seen as ‘empty rhetoric’, devoid of 
literary ambition, this study assumes that writing on command 
privileges originality and encourages the challenging of conventions. 
A society like twelfth-century Byzantium, in which occasional writing 
was central, called for a strong and individual authorial presence, 
since voice was the primary instrument for a successful career. 
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CHAPTER I 


The Authorial Voice of Occasional Literature 


In the wake of reader-response criticism and reception studies, the reader’s 
role and significance for the interpretive process has become part of an 
intellectual awareness that marks philological, linguistic and literary 
scholars alike. Ancient and medieval literature has been reconsidered from 
this perspective and scholars have, over the last decades, underlined the 
widely differing perspectives of historical authors and audiences in com- 
parison to those of modern readers. Such fundamental differences concern, 
among many others, concepts like originality, spontaneity and individual- 
ity. While these were central for the romantic understanding of literature 
that was established in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, 
they are generally agreed to have been understood very differently in pre- 
modern contexts. Originality should be considered rather as a skilful use of 
conventions, creating a tension between and careful balancing of tradition 
and innovation. And while linguistic and rhetorical devices could be used 
in order to create stylistic effects that gave the impression of an original, 
spontaneous and individual voice — ranging from the lyric expressions of 
Sappho to the vernacular works of Chrétien de Troyes — that effect should 
not be confused with the romantic notion of spontaneity. 

Previous generations of readers had a different approach. When Nicolae 
Iorga (1871-1940) — the Romanian polymath and writer, to Byzantinists 
known above all for his Byzance aprés Byzance (1935) — took on the task of 
writing a cultural history of Byzantium, he did it with a passion and open 
subjectivity that now would seem unusual. In the third volume of his 
Histoire de la vie byzantine (1934), lorga devoted several pages to the 
twelfth-century writer Constantine Manasses, who was elaborately praised 
as a Byzantine Turgenev: 


Ceux qui parlent du manque de sens pour la beauté de la part des Byzantins 
n'ont que lire le joli morceau de Manasses, dans son récit de chasse qui 
présente les charmes de ce rivage de la Propontide où « la mer solitaire se 
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joue avec les berges et sourit doucement au rivage », « une féte pour les 
yeux, une joie pour les sens ». Le spectacle dans la nuit embaumée rappelle 
les plus belles pages de Tourguénieff sur la beauté des orées russes dans 
Pobscurité.* 


The text that Iorga refers to and cites here is an ekphrasis, the Description of 
the catching of siskins and chaffinches, which had been edited and published 
some 30 years earlier. In addition to this text by Manasses, Iorga also 
discussed the Description of a crane hunt and the Encomium of Emperor 
Manuel Komnenos,’ the so-called Itinerary (Hodoiporikon)* and the Verse 
chronicle (Synopsis Chronike).) The Itinerary was described in terms of 
‘spontaneity and ‘imagination’, while the Verse chronicle — by lorga 
referred to as a poème historique — was compared to the work of John 
Milton: ‘C’est sans doute de la meilleure poésie, qui n'est pas inférieure à 
celle d'un Milton.” 

What is interesting about the enthusiastic attention that Iorga thus paid 
to the literary production of Manasses is not his unreserved praise of its 
‘beauty’ or ‘charm’, but the way in which he brought together a number of 
works and noticed certain similarities that characterize them. He observed 
that both the hunting ekphrasis and the oration to Manuel are useful for 
their historical detail,” while the Verse chronicle was compared to the epic. 
Iorga did not make any distinction between works written in prose or 
verse, nor did he note any clear difference between fiction and reality in 
these works — it seems to have been rather, in all cases, a question of 
literary beauty and imagination. This distinguishes Iorga from some earlier 
admirers of Manasses, who had focused only on the Verse chronicle, such as 
the sixteenth-century German philologist Martin Crusius (1 526—1607) or 
the Greek enlightenment poet Kaisarios Dapontes (1713/14—84).^ An 
important reason for Iorga's wider perspective was the availability of edited 
texts, many of which had appeared at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. His tendency to describe the literary qualities that he saw in 
Manasses by means of comparison to authors as different as John Milton 
(1608—74) and Ivan Turgenev (1818—83) may be seen as a wish to make 


lorga 1934: 63. 

Sternbach 1902 and Horna 1905. See also Iorga 1934: 62, on the same ekphrasis. For the lines cited 
in translation by Iorga, see below, n. 13. 

Both edited by Kurtz in 1906. 

First edited by Horna in 1904, but now see Chryssogelos 2017. 

Iorga most probably relied on Bekker’s edition of 1837, but now see Lampsides 1996. 

lorga 1934: 64. 7 lorga 1934: 62. 

On Crusius and Manasses, see Rhoby 2014: 392; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 1-3 and 57. On Dapontes 
and Manasses, see Lampsides 1969. 
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the Byzantine author comprehensible and relevant to modern readers, 
without offering classicizing references. The comparison to Milton’s 
Paradise Lost thus seems to sustain lorga’s characterization of the chronicle 
as epic (with special attention to the opening Creation ekphrasis), while 
Turgenev here may mirror the idea of simple or rustic realism. 

Some might argue that lorga was neither a literary scholar nor a 
Byzantinist,? and that his ideas on the quality of Manasses’ works are of 
no interest to today’s readers. His admiring and strongly evaluative com- 
ments seem outdated to a contemporary student of Byzantine literature. 
However, they offer a suitable point of departure for a study of Manasses’ 
literary production, simply because they express the first known discussion 
of more than one of his works: they seek to identify what is ‘Manasses’ in a 
series of different kinds of texts. In that sense there are certain similarities 
between Iorga's almost 90-year-old discussion and the present investiga- 
tion, although my focus is not on literary quality as such but on that 
impression of an original, spontaneous and individual voice which was 
mentioned above and which Iorga attempted to identify and describe. In 
the case of Manasses, it is the voice of a teacher and a writer on 
commission, a producer of occasional literature, and as such it has often 
been described as having the aim of mere entertainment or self-display.'^ 
Occasional literature has thus been seen as inferior to romantic poetry, in 
which the spontaneous poet expresses his original feelings on the spur of 
the moment. William Wordsworth’s famous definition of poetry as the 
‘spontaneous overflow of powerful feelings’, taking ‘its origin from emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity’ (1798), has come to dominate modern 
thinking about poetics, in spite of its ideological and clearly romantic 
character."’ As a result, the form of occasional texts has often been seen 
as ‘empty’, as a display of beauty with no function beyond the moment at 
which it is performed. According to that approach, the writer on command 


? For an interesting and personal reflection on this question, belonging as early as in the 1940s, see 
Laurent 1946. 

See e.g. Magdalino 1997: 162, stating that Manasses ‘writes only to entertain or to instruct on a very 
basic level’, and E. Jeffreys 2012: 276: ‘Most of Manasses' literary output known today consists of 
short pieces, in both prose and verse, written either for sponsors or for self-display.' See also below, 
n. 7I. 

The source of this quotation is the preface to the second edition of Lyrical Ballads (1800: 26). The 
first edition, a joint venture with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, had been published in 1798 but not 
received much attention; see Butler 2003. As early as 1919, T. S. Eliot rejected Wordsworth's 
definition of poetry in his Tradition and the Individual Talent, arguing that a writer should be 
impersonal and his writings devoid of personal emotion and feelings; see Eliot 1950 and cf. 
Ferguson 2003: esp. 10r. 
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does not have an individual voice, but one that fits each separate occasion. 
The writer on command thus remains a writer, not an author. 

This study takes as a point of departure the idea that writing on 
command privileges originality and encourages the challenging of 
conventions. A society in which occasional poetry and rhetoric have 
central positions calls for a strong and individual voice of the author, 
since the voice is the primary instrument for a successful career. By ‘voice’ 
I do not mean point of view or focalization in the narratological sense, 
but a writers combined linguistic, stylistic and rhetorical means to 
express oneself publicly — all that usually goes under the term ‘style’. An 
authorial voice should not be expected to be stylistically static, but to be 
flexible so that it can be used for various occasions but still be recognizable 
across generic boundaries and in different social contexts. Constantine 
Manasses is a good example of an author who projected such a voice in 
a society that demanded such social performances. The texts that 
have been preserved allow us to study his particular characteristics 
across different genres, in both prose and verse, in texts written for 
various patrons and situations. Such a study reveals not only the 
literary and rhetorical preferences as such, but also the compositional 
techniques that helped convey the individual voice: on the one hand, the 
insistent and elaborate use of the same or similar words, verses and phrases 
in different texts, on the other a series of recurring motifs and narrative 
techniques such as characterization or the handling of time and space. 
My aim is to show how Manasses used this stylistic and narrative 
‘author brand’ as a way to promote his literary production, but also to 
create a winning self-representation — his own ‘personal’ gua authorial 
story, as it were. 


Writer, Text and Occasion 


In the Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches ('E«opaois 
dAwoews oTtivwv Kal &xav8ibov ToU copwtdtou Kupot Mavaocofj), 
praised and cited by Iorga in the passage discussed above, Manasses offers 
a description of a pleasure trip to the other shore of the Marmara Sea.'* 
The narrator begins by explaining the reasons for leaving Constantinople 
and travelling across the water: 


7? The text has survived in two mss: Vat. Urb. Gr. 134 and Escorialensis Y.II.10, of the fifteenth and 
thirteenth century respectively. Both mss contain more than one text by Manasses. 
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There was once in Constantinople a lack of hot baths and the upper side of 
the Propontis was crowded with people who came there to bathe. The 
location is pleasurable and well worth idle stays: there are gardens every- 
where, thickly wooded and wide-spreading, and an abundance of clear 
streams; the sea plays gently with the shore and smiles with light waves at 
the mainland, and this becomes a feast for the eyes, a joy for the senses. 
I too went there, for the itching of my flesh demanded so; it was the time 
right after the vintage. 


"Ecmávicé Tote Kal fj Kovoravrwoumohs Aournpiov 9:puóv Kal TO 
&vamrAeópevov pépos Tfjs TIporrovrióos EoTEVOXWPEITO rois TrEPAIOULEVOIS 
&mi Aourpá xapieig 88 ó xóposg Kal SiaTpiPdv Avecipow koróátios, 
Trapadeiooi Te TavrayoU KaTa&dSevSpo1 Kai ógqiAagrig Kal vapéá&rov 
61516ív  &g9ovicr 9éAacca Toig Aloow Tjpépa mpooraiei Kal Toig 
Tyreipoig fjpépoo Küperi TpocyeAd, Kal yiveTar Tavita Travtyyupis 
óo8oAuóv, EopTH tæv oico87josov. Avew Kayo Tfjg yap oapKos 6 
xvnopyós oUTos éxéAcuev" Tv SE xoupós ó petà THY TEUyTY EUOUs. 7 


As soon as he gets off the boat, the narrator is greeted by one of his closest 
friends. After the much-awaited bath he spends the night in his friend’s 
tent.'* At dawn they are woken up by a loud noise as a group of boys and 
young men, accompanied by an older man, set off for a bird hunt. The 
hunt — a catching of small birds by means of lime and other traps — is then 
described in great detail. The text closes in a traditionally ekphrastic 
manner, as the narrator is asked by his friend to bring what he has seen 
onto paper. He does so ‘as a favour offered to my host and for myself a way 
of preserving the memory of the spectacle’ (r& &voyyó xapitópevos koi 
suauTa TrepiocoCoov Thy TOv Ogagpirov &vépynow)."? 

Even this short introduction raises a number of questions concerning 
the form, content and function of the text. Is the narrator to be identified 
with Manasses himself? Does the ekphrasis describe an event experienced 
by Manasses or is it merely a fiction, a literary pleasure mirrored in the 
rural pleasure of the image painted in words? For what occasion and 
audience was it composed — does the very good friend of the narrator exist 
or is he merely a pretext for the description, an ekphrastic trope? Such 


? Manasses, Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches 1—8 (Horna). 

14 On the significance of tents in Byzantine literature, see Mullett 2013a, 2013b, 2017 and 2018. As 
for literary and iconographic representations reminiscent of the one in Manasses’ ekphrasis, note 
esp. the ‘tent poem’ by Manganeios Prodromos (Anderson and Jeffreys 1994) and the illumination 
to Pseudo-Oppian's Cynegetica in Marc. Gr. 479, f. 2", depicting a scene of bird-catching with a 
tent, in turn decorated with scenes of a hunt (Spatharakis 2004: fig. 4). See the cover and 
frontispiece of this book. 

Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches 206—7 (Horna). I return to this text below, 
Chapters 2 and 5. 
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issues are discussed in this study in relation to the respective texts by 
Manasses, but my primary concern here is with this text as an example of 
occasional literature. That term has in Byzantine Studies often been 
limited to cases of epideictic rhetoric or ceremonial poetry, addressed to 
a specific person at a specific event, but I should like to argue that all 
preserved texts by Manasses were potentially occasional. So was most, if 
not all, Byzantine literature of the twelfth century, as were numerous texts 
produced in Europe up until at least the end of the eighteenth century. As 
noted by Volkhard Wels, employing the corresponding German term 
Gelegenbeitsdichtung: 


Was also bleibt von der Dichtung der Frühen Neuzeit [c.1500-1800], 
wenn man die ‘Gelegenheitsdichtung’ außer Betracht lässt? — 
Offensichtlich nichts. Die gesamte Dichtung der frühen Neuzeit ist 
‘Gelegen-heitsdichtung’, insofern diese Dichtung immer in einen konkre- 
ten kommunikativen Zusammenhang eingebettet ist. "6 


These concrete communicative contexts are what made texts written by 
Manasses and his peers occasional, or perhaps rather occasioned: they had 
a pretext. Importantly, this pretext — the occasion — was not the function 
of the text, but an opportunity to achieve its extraliterary aim. Within the 
basically political and social system of patronage in the twelfth century, the 
aim of literature was not to be but to do — to achieve something for its 
author." Most often it was a question of social and professional advance- 
ment, achieved through a display of one’s learning, but there could also be 
other reasons for writing, such as socio-political and/or personal 
rehabilitation." 

While the significance of patronage in the Komnenian period has been 
acknowledged and frequently referred to since Margaret Mullett’s pioneer- 
ing article in the 1980s,'? the poetics of occasional literature have been 
largely avoided both within and beyond the field of Byzantine Studies. 
Mullett's interest in genre, author and performance has often taken her in 
the direction of the occasional, as in her study of the intersection between 


16 Wels 2010: 20-1; cited by Kubina 2020: 167. 

" Cf. Tompkins 1980 on patronage in the Renaissance, applying the necessary reader-response 
perspective. I return to this issue below. 

18 As in the case of Anna Komnene, whose Alexiad was not occasioned by a specific event or written 
with the aim of financial support, but still part of a system in which literature had extraliterary 
functions. 

'? Mullett 1984 was followed by several studies on the topic, considered from various angles, see e.g. 
Mullett 2007; Theis, Mullett and Grünbart 2014; Drpié 2016. For a discussion on literature and 
patronage in eleventh-century Byzantium, see Bernard 2014: 291—333. I return to the issue of 
patronage below, esp. Chapters 3—4. 
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immediate occasion and inherited form,"? but the term ‘occasional poetry’ 
has most often remained a designation for ceremonial or courtly poetry 
and rarely taken into consideration orations or other performative pieces in 
prose." Wolfram Hórandner's definition of an occasional poem under- 
lined the ‘special purpose’ of literature in Byzantium, but by bringing in 
the term Gebrauchstexte he also conveyed the confusion between use and 
function inherent in that concept.** As noted by Krystina Kubina, both 
Gelegenheitsdichtung and Gebrauchsdichtung are fuzzy terms, and an 
important reason is exactly this unclear status of use vs function. While a 
text is used at a specific event, its function most often goes beyond 
that event. 

In a recent and rare discussion of the occasional in the case of prose 
oratory, Emmanuel Bourbouhakis underlines (as Wels above) the concrete 
setting of the performance of the text: ‘an actual physical and ceremonial 
context, an event’.** An occasional text is thus ‘a text recited before a 
particular audience in a specific place'.^? I agree with the importance of 
such a definition, but that specific place and audience — the text’s perfor- 
mative circumstances — are in many cases lost to us as modern readers. 
Moreover, I am interested in the specific relation between the text’s literary 
construct and the occasion (the pretext or use), on the one hand, and the 
occasion and the aim (function) on the other. My own understanding of 
the occasional is accordingly less categorical and includes both 
commissioned and uncommissioned works, "^ that is, also self-promotional 
works produced in the hope of future commissions, performed before an 
audience (or intended for such performance), written in either poetry or 
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Mullett 1992. 

See e.g. Hórandner 1987 and 2003 and cf. 2017: 91-116. As for Hórandner's distinction between 
court poetry and poetry on commission, cf. Zagklas 2018. See also Lauxtermann 2003: 34-53 on 
the function of poetry and the relation between poet and patron. Agapitos 2007: 6 uses the term 
occasional poetry for a book epigram, but without any discussion or definition of the term. For an 
excellent critical discussion of occasional poetry in the case of Manuel Philes, see Kubina 2020: 
163—287. 

Hórandner 1987: 236: "The German term, rather en vogue of late, is "Gebrauchstexte", texts 
intended for use. Consequently, these poems are characterized in disposition and contents by their 
function.’ 

Kubina 2020: 165: ‘Der zweite oft verwendete Begriff, “Gebrauchsliteratur”, ist noch unschárfer 
und unméglich zu definieren, da er alle Texte umfasst, denen eine Zweckhaftigkeit zugrunde liegt.’ 
Kubina here offers a useful survey of the term Gebrauchsdichtung and its background in German 
philology of the 1970s. 

Bourbouhakis 2017: 47*. 25 Bourbouhakis 2017: 59*. 

Cf. Kubina 2020: 235-8 on ‘Externe und interne Motivation’, including uncommissioned poems 
(‘ohne Bestellung’). 
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prose, in a short period or over a long period of time." But how can we move 
on to define the concept and avoid the ‘fuzziness’ that seems to haunt the term? 
With the exception of some work on ancient, Renaissance and seven- 
teenth- and eighteenth-century circumstances, occasional literature has on 
the whole attracted little interest from modern scholars, not least in critical 
discourse.^? It seems that there are difficulties in defining or situating 
occasional texts because they somehow lack what is demanded — according 
to the romantic definitions referred to above — by ‘poetry proper’: an 
individual voice. Occasional literature, according to such romantic notions, 
is most highly valued when it gives up its own status and so to speak merges 
with the occasion, but in pre-romantic contexts it is exactly the occasion that 
lends the texts their status. The occasion offers the writer, the artist or the 
composer a pretext to display their craft and, moreover, an opportunity to 
reach a more specific goal (a reward, fame, perhaps another commission) — 
which is ultimately the function of the work. This is one of the reasons why 
the occasional fell into disrepute in the nineteenth century: political and 
social conditions changed and literary patronage largely disappeared from 
the public sphere, or at least in the form that was known before. In practice, 
patronage is an important agency in the cultural sphere even today. 
Writing in a period when the inferior value of occasional literature had 
already been established, Friedrich Hegel reflected on its status between 
‘poetry’ and ‘reality’ in his Lectures on Aesthetics (183 5-8). Hegel’s interest 
in the occasional stemmed from his concern with art’s relation to human 
existence (Dasein) and must therefore be seen in the wider perspective of 
his philosophical understanding of aesthetics, but his brief comment offers 
considerations that are relevant also for the present discussion. Hegel first 
notes that occasional pieces (Gelegenheitsgedichte) express most amply the 
‘living connection with the real world’ (die lebendige Beziehung zu dem 
vorhandenen Dasein) in the form of ‘occurrences in public and private 
affairs’ (privaten und öffentlichen Angelegenheiten).*? While such a descrip- 
tion could designate most poetic works, he continues, the more narrow 


^7 On the synchronic vs diachronic aspects of occasional literature, see further below, Chapter 6. 

28 For a recent exception, see Kiipper, Oster and Rivoletti 2018. Note also Tompkins 1980; Keller 
et al. 2010. 

Hegel 1970: 269. The passage in which Hegel comments on the occasional is placed in a section on 
‘Das freie poetische Kunstwerk’, a subsection of ‘Das poetische und prosaische Kunstwerk’, in turn 
part of the larger section on ‘Das poetische Kunstwerk im Unterschiede des prosaischen’. For Hegel, 
the difference between the poetic and the prosaic was not primarily a question of form, but one of 
art’s relation to human existence; he saw the world of the ancients as fundamentally poetic (a world 
in which poetry was not merely written, but lived), while his own age was prosaic (a world 
prosaically understood in scientific terms). For a detailed discussion, see Shapiro 1975. 
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sense indicates "Produktionen . . . welche ihren Ursprung in der Gegenwart 
selbst irgendeinem Ereignisse verdanken, ^ dessen ^ Erhebung, 
Ausschmückung, Gedachtnisfeier usf. sie nun auch ausdrücklich gewidmet 
sind.' Then follows a brief but significant explication of the close connec- 
tion between ‘the poetic’ and ‘the real’, which according to Hegel is what 
has lent occasional literature an inferior position: 


Durch solch lebendige Verflechtung aber scheint die Poesie wiederum in 
Abhängigkeit zu geraten, und man hat deshalb auch häufig diesem ganzen 
Kreise nur einen undergeordneten Wert zuschreiben wollen, obschon zum 
Teil, besonders in der Lyrik, die berühmtesten Werke hierher gehóren.?? 


The contradiction that Hegel notes at the end of this passage is significant. 
The lack of prestige of occasional literature is due to an ‘entanglement’ 
(Verflechtung) with life, by means of which it falls into a position of 
‘dependence’ (Abhängigkeit). And yet, the great lyric poets of the past, 
such as Pindar, composed their works under exactly such circumstances, 
without being accused of dependence and empty flattery.** Hegel’s notion 
of ‘entanglement’ with life is central for the way in which occasional poetry 
has been understood (as something primarily dependent and low) from the 
nineteenth century onwards, but the question is to what extent that 
entanglement should be seen as a problem. Or to put it differently: does 
occasional literature really give up its own status? Do writers on commis- 
sion relinquish their own voice? 

Let us return to the ekphrasis by Manasses and my definition of it as an 
occasional piece — a piece that has an extraliterary end and by which the 
author wishes to achieve something. Ekphraseis are often not read in this 
manner, but as representations of objects or events.** It is, however, likely 
that such descriptions were performed in twelfth-century Constantinople 
before an audience at a specific occasion, which means that their function 
could be occasional.**? Many of Manasses’ preserved texts display such 
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Hegel 1970: 269-70. 

Cf. the definition in DNP (s.v. Occasional poetry): ‘A form of poetry created for a specific occasion, 
not as a result of the poet’s autonomous desire. From a perspective that privileges original thinking, 
occasional poetry (OP) is often regarded as inferior ... but this is unjustified since large parts of 
ancient poetry from the earliest periods on are OP in a broader sense, as can be seen — in what 
appears to be self-reflection — in the song of Demodocus in Hom. Od. 8,250ff. Homer himself is 
attributed with OP in the biographical tradition.’ In spite of such scholarly insights, Homer and 
Pindar are usually not portrayed as occasional or ‘dependent’ poets in literary history. 

For a recent survey of ekphrasis scholarship from the art-historical perspective, see Foskolou 2018: 
72-6. 

Cf. Macrides and Magdalino 1988: esp. 80-2. For a discussion of such functions of ekphrasis, going 
beyond the merely representational, see below, Chapter 2. 
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characteristics, even when they are not explicitly epideictic. For a teacher 
hoping for social and financial advancement, even grammar exercises could 
have the aim of self-promotion, especially if they were later recycled and 
used for other occasions in imperial or aristocratic court settings. Self- 
promotion could lead to commissions, which in turn led to other assign- 
ments.** The circumstantial character of such a literary production is often 
misunderstood for its function, but a commission is not a function — it is 
merely a characterization of the circumstances under which a certain text 
was produced. Most such situations vary from case to case so that the 
function of each individual text is different, even if they all may be said 
to fall within the wider category of self-promotion aiming at social 
advancement. 

The ekphrasis in question accordingly has a function that reaches 
beyond that of mere representation of an event; its specific occasion is 
not known to us, but it still conditions the way in which the text should be 
understood not as passive or self-referential, but as active and referential — a 
potentially powerful tool. This brings us back to the implications of 
Hegel’s passage: that occasional pieces somehow fall between ‘the poetic’ 
and ‘the real’, between the imaginary and the referential. Literature’s 
representation of the real has since been subject to numerous discussions 
and it is beyond the scope of the present study to offer a detailed survey. 
A basic assumption here is that all literature could be seen as ‘entangled’ 
with reality or ‘suggested by real life’, since all artistic expression is 
necessarily based on human experience. Moreover, literature is seen as a 
sphere in which human existence can be imagined and negotiated, offering 
an important tool for commenting on and relating to ‘reality’; in the words 
of Gregory Jusdanis, ‘the role of literature ... is to highlight itself as a 
separate realm of human practice wherein we can imagine alternative 
possibilities of human relationships and political institutions’.*’ 

To what extent is occasional literature then different from any literary 
expression? How can it be seen as particularly ‘entangled’ with life? The 
answer may lie in its referential character, which offers a more direct 
connection to a specific event, rather than human experience in general. 
But here we need to provide Hegel’s notion of entanglement with a 
distinction between two kinds of referentiality: on the one hand, the text’s 


34 See Zagklas 2014 on the case of Theodore Prodromos and the different settings of court poetry as 
‘communicating vessels’. Cf. the situation of Renaissance poets who would typically dedicate various 
versions of their work to a number of potential patrons in the hope of securing recognition and 
remuneration; see Lytle and Orgel 1981. See also further below, Chapters 5 and 7. 

35 Jusdanis 2010: 5. 
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connection to the occasion (pretext/performance); on the other, its (liter- 
ary/potentially fictive) representation of a ‘reality’ that is relevant to that 
occasion. This becomes particularly clear in the case of, for instance, 
poems celebrating a wedding or orations commemorating a military vic- 
tory, in which case authors can more openly explore the relation between 
the actual event and the imaginary of the text and use it to their advan- 
tage.*° But also other kinds of occasional texts, such as the ekphrasis 
discussed above, are referential and once offered a link between an actual 
occasion and its literary imaginary, even if that moment has been lost to a 
modern reader such as mysel£?^ The Description of the catching of siskins 
and chaffinches could accordingly be described as a textual inscription of an 
occasion: the text and its pretext cannot be easily distinguished, so even if 
the occasional origin has been lost it still needs to condition its critical 
reception. Edward Said has described this connection between text and 
historical occasion in a manner that seems particularly apt in a discussion 
of occasional literature: 


My position is that texts are worldly, to some degree they are events, and, 
even when they appear to deny it, they are nevertheless a part of the social 
world, human life, and of course the historical moments in which they are 
located and interpreted? 


Seen from that angle, literary pieces occasioned by specific circumstances 
simply cannot renounce their own status (as ‘occasioned literature’), 
because they would then lose their special power to achieve an extraliterary 
end and have a function beyond the occasion. 

According to the more traditional way of looking at occasional litera- 
ture, it is produced in the service of the patron, whether that patron is an 
individual, a nation or an empire. From such a perspective, the successful 
occasional author ‘must, for the moment, fuse himself so completely with 
the nation that he is in essence the nation. He must speak so clearly that all 
men must recognize his voice as the voice of the nation."? Such an 
obliteration of the self is what has led occasional texts to be seen as 
subservient and less valuable or creative than other kinds of literature. 
However, if one accepts the ideas outlined above — the occasional text as 


36 We will see several examples of this below, most notably in Chapters 2 and 3. 


Cf. Foskolou 2018: 92-5 on the ‘topicality’ of Manasses Description of the Earth, i.e. the relation 
between the represented object and its possible model. 

Said 1983: 4. Interestingly, Said’s position here is expressed partly as a reaction to Hayden White's 
claim that there is no way to get past text in order to apprehend ‘real’ history, a claim which Said ‘in 
the main’ accepts. 

Lord 1935: 154. 
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explicitly referential in relation to both occasion and representation — the 
service it lends is not so much to the patron as to the writer himself and 
whatever aims they wish to achieve. This has several consequences for our 
understanding of the writer on command. Most importantly, commis- 
sioned writers do not necessarily relinquish their own voice; on the 
contrary, for writers who need to establish themselves so as to get more 
commissions and climb the social ladder, a clearly recognizable voice is 
crucial. Such a voice can be achieved in various ways, linguistically, 
rhetorically and narratologically. In the case of Manasses it includes various 
strategies of recycling and repetition with variation on both linguistic and 
narrative levels. The recognizable authorial voice is a means of communi- 
cating with both patron and audience, carrying a message that is relevant 
to them but yet keeping the writer's trademark.^? 

The authorial voice is accordingly as indistinguishable from the text as is 
the pretext (the occasion), and it is often marked by the same position 
between ‘the real’ and ‘the imaginary’ as is occasional literature itself. This 
is by no means limited to the Byzantine twelfth century, but characteristic 
of the entire Graeco-Roman tradition: the author taking on an unreliable 
literary persona that suits the occasion (often lost to us) and the literary 
imaginary that goes with it, but which does not necessarily mirror the 
historical person who composed it. Such a voice can still be distinct and 
characteristic, even if it takes on different positions as regards politics, 
social strata or gender.^' The reasons behind such flexibility lie exactly in 
the occasioned nature of much pre-modern literature, demanding adapt- 
ability and availability to the caprice of circumstances. What is particularly 
prominent in the twelfth century and the case of Manasses is that the 
authorial voice tends to explicitly comment on or implicidy allude to its 
own occasioned status. In the case of the Description of the catching of 
siskins and chaffinches, the narrator (Manasses/his authorial persona) was 
asked by his friend (the addressee/the potential audience) to compose a 
written representation of the event, which turns out to be the product that 
the reader/listener has just received.** Even if such a device is part of the 
ekphrastic topos, it also draws attention to the role of the commissioned 
writer — this is his trade and the characteristic voice, as we will see, is his 
trademark. 


^? C£ Zagklas 2018: esp. 69. 

^' [n the case of ancient literature, Sappho is a case in point; see the important studies by Lardinois 
1989, 2010 and 2014. On voice and persona in Byzantine literature, see Papaioannou 2013 and 
2014; now also Kubina 2020: 187-99. See further below, Chapter 4. 

4 Manasses, Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches 200-7 (Horna). 
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Since the text here is understood not as passive, but as active and 
referential, a reader-response perspective becomes necessary and condi- 
tioned by the patronage system which offered occasions for literary 
performances. Jane Tompkins has described occasional poetry in the 
Renaissance as a kind of ‘public relations’: ‘a source of financial support, a 
form of social protection, a means of securing a comfortable job, an 
instrument of socialization, a move in a complicated social game, or even 
a direct vehicle of courtship’.** As we will see, such a description is apt also 
for the circumstances in which Manasses worked, with a literary work 
being ‘not so much an object, therefore, as a unit of force whose power is 
exerted on the world in a particular direction’.*” This triangulation of text, 
pretext and authorial voice, entailed by the position of occasional literature 
between ‘the imaginary’ and ‘the real’, serves as the theoretical basis of my 
investigation. 


Constantine Manasses and His Texts 


As is the case with numerous Byzantine authors, Constantine Manasses 
(c.1115—after 1175) is known primarily through his own texts." The few 
biographical details that are known are almost exclusively based on his own 
inclusion of them in various literary contexts. The approach outlined 
above necessarily problematizes the reading of such details as biographical 
or ‘true’ in the modern sense of the word. Nevertheless, several studies over 
the past few decades have been devoted to mapping and understanding the 
socio-cultural and literary characteristics of the Komnenian period 
(1081-1185), which makes it easier to place the life and work of 
Manasses in a relevant context and critically interpret his many authorial 
comments. The image of the twelfth century that has gradually emerged, 
starting with the seminal study of Manuel I Komnenos by Paul 
Magdalino,*’ is one of an aristocratic and courtly sponsored society in 
which patronage played an important role. Such a society allowed or even 
demanded occasional literature to thrive; it called for writers on 


* Performance in Byzantium has been subject to numerous studies over the past few years, not the 
least as regards the twelfth century; see e.g. Mullett 2003 and 2010, Marciniak 2007 and 2014, 
Bourbouhakis 2011. See further below, Chapter 3. 

44 Tompkins 1980: 208. * Tompkins 1980: 204. 

46 On the dating of Manasses’ birth to c.1115, see Lampsides 1988: 104-10 and 1996: xiii-xvii, 
followed by Paul and Rhoby 2019: 4 and Rhoby (forthcoming). Cf. Horna 1904: 320, suggesting 
c.1130, followed by Karpozilos 2009: 536. The latter date does not seem reasonable in light of the 
preserved production and the likely dating of the Verse chronicle to the 1140s; see further below. 

47 Magdalino 1993. 
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commission who could draw attention to and praise the central characters 
and the system itself, both publicly and in more limited literary circles. 
The system allowed for social climbing based on education and the 
performance of rhetorical skills, which lent pedagogical positions — ranging 
from a simple grammatikos to a coveted chair as maistor ton rhetorón — a 
particular prestige. 

Manasses was only one of several writers who ‘lived by the pen’, offering 
their services as teachers and rhetoricians in exchange for money, protec- 
tion and social advancement in the form of pedagogical, administrative or 
ecclesiastical positions. The self-conscious authorial voice that is often 
pointed out as characteristic of Komnenian writers was at least partly 
caused by the patronage system and the necessary self-promotion that 
came with it. The literary products, occasioned by the various needs of 
the patrons, were accordingly important vehicles for public relations, since 
the navigation of sponsorships and friendships was central for a successful 
career. The works by Manasses that have come down to us represent a 
wide range of literary forms that were useful in such a system: orations of 
different kinds and other rhetorical pieces in prose such as ekphraseis; 
narrative and didactic poems, ranging from a large verse chronicle to a 
poetic account of an embassy; a romantic novel in verse (preserved only in 
excerpts); letters in prose; and grammar exercises (schede) elaborating with 
both prose and verse. All in all, there are almost 30 texts (some of which 
fragmentarily preserved) attributed with some certainty to Manasses.*? 

As already mentioned, most of these texts quite frequently contain 
comments on the system in which they were composed and performed. 
For instance, the most well-known work by Manasses, the Verse chronicle, 
was written for Sebastokratorissa Eirene (1110/12—1152/3), probably in 
the 1140s, and opens with an address to her, referring to the roles of both 
patron and writer.?? Another kind of ‘autobiographical’ remark is included 
in the Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos (died c.1173), 


48 On authorial identities and self-consciousness in the twelfth century, see below, Chapter 4, esp. 
n. I3. 

^9? Fora complete list of works, with editions and translation, see the Bibliography section. For further 
information on manuscripts and transmission, see the first citation and discussion of the respective 
work. For previous inventories of Manasses’ works, see Nesseres 2014: 340—4; Chryssogelos 2017: 
13—20; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 5-7 (a discussion rather than an inventory); Rhoby (forthcoming). 
Manasses, Verse chronicle 1-26 (Lampsides). The Sebastokratorissa is praised also in nine hexameter 
verses preserved after the chronicle in some manuscripts, but printed before the text in Lampsides’ 
edition and therefore also in the translations; see Rhoby 2009: 324; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 15. On 
the dating of the chronicle, see below, Chapter 6. On the Sebastokratorissa as a literary patron, see 
Lampsides 1984, Rhoby 2009 and E. Jeffreys 2014. 
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composed some 30 years later in Manasses' career. Here the author recalls 
a grammar contest in the imperial palace at which Nikephoros put chil- 
dren to trial and very successfully presented the most difficult kind of 
schedography.?' Based on this passage, along with another mentioning of 
grammar contests in the Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites and five 
preserved schede, Manasses has been identified as a teacher, possibly in the 
so-called Patriarchal School.^* In addition to such information drawn from 
Manasses' texts, there have also been attempts to identify the author 
Manasses with a certain metropolitan of Naupaktos (c.1180), which has 
been firmly refuted.?? His possible identification with the metropolitan of 
Panion (today's Banidoz), whose name has been preserved on a lead seal 
dated to c.1170, has also been found unlikely.?* Representations of 
Manasses dressed as a bishop in two manuscripts — Cod. Vind. Phil. 
Gr. 149, depicting how the author hands over his Verse chronicle to the 
Sebastokratorissa Eirene, and Cod. Vind. Hist. Gr. 91, depicting the 
author seated on a bishop's throne with the chronicle in his hands — 
indicate that a late Byzantine tradition saw him as a bishop, which does 
not necessarily represent the historical situation in the twelfth century.?? It 
is not unlikely that someone like Manasses would have ended his career as 
metropolitan bishop, given his relative success in imperial and aristocratic 
circles, but there is no irrefutable evidence to support this. 

The entire corpus of preserved texts by Manasses has not previously 
been analysed together, even though the stylistic characteristics of 
Manasses were noted by early editors.?? The Manassean style distinguishes 


5! Manasses, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 453-66 (Kurtz). The oration is 


discussed below, Chapter 3. 

Polemis 1996: 280-1. On the location and function of the so-called Patriarchal School, both of 
which remain questioned, see Browning 1962. On Manasses as teacher, perhaps at the 
Orphanotropheion, see below, Chapter 5. 

First suggested by Bees 1930; refuted by Lampsides 1988 and 1996: xvi; more recently by Paul and 
Rhoby 2019: 4-5 and Rhoby (forthcoming). See also Wassiliou-Seibt 2016: 297. Cf. Treadgold 
2013: 399-401, who rejects Lampsides and argues that Manasses was a younger relative of 
Athanasios Manasses, Greek patriarch of Antioch in 1157. 

See Rhoby and Zagklas 2011. For the seal, see Wassiliou-Seibt 2016, no. 1988. 

Cf. the manuscripts of the Verse chronicle in which Manasses is called ‘the later metropolitan of 
Naupaktos'; see Bees 1930 and Lampsides 1988. On the Vienna codices, see Paul and Rhoby 2019: 
7 with n. 37; for Cod. Vind. Phil. Gr. 149 (fourteenth century), f. 10°, see Rhoby 2018: 367—9; for 
a reproduction of Cod. Vind. Hist. Gr. 91 (fourteenth/fifteenth century), f. 1", see Yuretich 2018: 
19. For a discussion of Manasses as a teacher and a potential man of the Church, see further below, 
Chapter 6. 

Most notably by Horna and Kurtz, who both edited several texts by Manasses; see e.g. Horna 1902: 
16-17 and Kurtz 1906: 77. More recent discussions of style (based only on the Verse chronicle) 
include Augerinou-Tzioga 2003; Taxidis 2017; Yuretich 2018: 9-10; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 
47-51. 
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itself across genres in its rich vocabulary and varied syntax, the frequent use 
of neologisms — often long compound adjectives that appear in several of 
his works but not in other authors — and its many gnomic expressions. 
There is a tendency to mix high and low, so that the high style and 
Homeric references are placed next to vernacular expressions or words, 
especially in the Verse chronicle)" An overall predilection for repetition 
with variation, both within and across works, and for recycling his own 
words, sentences and verses, made Manasses an interesting case for philol- 
ogists of the early twentieth century using stylistics as a means to identify 
authors of anonymous or falsely attributed texts." More recently, 
Manasses’ style has been analysed and described as an efficient means of 
creating literary portraits and dramatic effects in the Verse chronicle? In 
spite of this new focus on style as a means to achieve a literary and narrative 
effect, the Manassean style is still described as ‘baroque’,®° ‘overblown’ or 
marked by ‘inflated language’.°" 

For my own concerns in this study, the consistent use of a characteristic 
style that goes beyond the boundaries of genre and occasion, as well as 
those of prose and verse, is interesting not primarily as a philological 
paternity test, but as a crucial aspect of Manasses’ ‘author brand’ and 
self-representation. It is my assumption that a word such as 
BeAeuvoro£ogópos (carrying-bow-and-arrows)* is created not only to be 
‘inflated’ or to fit the second half of a fifteen-syllable verse, but also to 
function as an authorial signal to the audience, while the use of a word like 
KoAMoTopos creates connections between texts, perhaps also between 
occasions, and accordingly has a function that goes beyond that of linguis- 
tic ingenuity.°? Taking all of the preserved texts attributed to Manasses 
into consideration in one study accordingly allows a contextualization of 
the more well-known texts (such as the Verse chronicle and the Itinerary) 
and an important focus on the less known, but no less significant texts. 
Above all, such a study enables an observation and analysis of how the 
works interact with each other on linguistic and authorial levels. 


Trapp 1993: 119. Paul and Rhoby 2019: 48-9. Lampsides saw the (in his view) ‘simple’ and 
‘popular’ language of Manasses as one of three novelties that marked a break with the previous 
chronographical tradition (Lampsides 1996: xliv—xlv). 

This tendency can be observed in almost all early editions of Manassean works, but most notably in 
those that offer editions of anonymously transmitted texts, e.g. Miller 1875, Sternbach 1902 and 
Horna 1906. 

Taxidis 2017; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 51. 6° Yuretich 2018: 9. 6! Foskolou 2018: 96. 
Manasses, Verse chronicle 565 (Lampsides). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 259 (Horna); Monody on the death of his goldfinch 
3.10 (Horna). 
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In light of my understanding of Manasses’ production as occasioned and 
performative, I see the writer on command as a craftsman rather than an 
author in the romantic sense — a Greek poietes (‘maker’)°* more than a 
Latin auctor. However, I do not refrain from using the terms ‘author’, 
‘authorship’ and ‘authorial’ throughout this study; they are indispensable 
in critical practice and I see no need to try to replace them by coining new 
terms. To call someone a craftsman instead of an auctor does not indicate a 
lower quality — on the contrary, it takes great skill and above all adapt- 
ability to work on commission and use one's technical skill (techné) for 
various occasions and different circumstances. My approach to the author- 
writer thus mirrors the instrumental-performative understanding of 
authorship characteristic of the pre-modern period, before the shift to 
the modern personalization of the author characterized by creative 
originality. Contrary to the traditional expression of these two under- 
standings of authorship, I see no contradiction between the instrumental 
performative and the individual-creative. As outlined above, I argue 
instead that a literary production with extraliterary ends demands a strong 
individual voice from an author who wishes to distinguish himself and 
achieve his own and his patron's aims. Such an approach draws on cultural 
history and the concept of authorship as a "cultural performance' within a 
‘cultural topography’, always in connection with social contexts as well as 
political and cultural developments. 

In a similar vein, genres are here understood from a social perspective, as 
typified rhetorical ways of acting in recurring situations — in that sense, as 
means of communication between writer, patron and audience." Such a 
genre perspective avoids the definition of genres as neat boxes in which 
texts can be placed and emphasizes the communicative role played by 
thetorical and literary conventions. If combined with the understanding of 
authorship described above, one could say — in the words of Anis 
Bawarshi — that ‘writers invent within genres and are themselves invented 
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I use this word here in its most basic sense and not indicating a poet; cf. Bernard 2014: 47-8. 
On this development, see Wetzel 2000. 

See e.g. Berensmeyer et al. 2012. Cf. Spiegel 1990: 85, arguing that texts should be located within 
‘specific social sites that themselves disclose the political, economic, and social pressures that 
condition a culture's discourse at any given moment. ... Only after the text has been returned to 
its social and political context can we begin to appreciate the ways in which both language and social 
reality shape discursive and material fields of activity and thus come to an understanding of a text’s 
“social logic" as situated language use." 

I draw here on Miller 1984, defining genre as ‘social action’, and its later reception in genre studies. 
For an early discussion of genre from a social perspective in relation to Byzantine literature, see 
Mullett 1992 and 1997: 20-3. 
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by genres’.°* This is not exclusively a Byzantine feature, but a prominent 
process in antiquity onwards, encompassing all literary cultures in which 
textual forms are organized in a generic system. In fact, such generic 
conventions and uses thereof characterize not only literature but also most 
other artistic expressions, such as music, art and architecture. To work 
within and against conventions is the task of any artist, and often of 
particular significance for those who work on command. The fact that 
such challenges were part of Byzantine twelfth-century writers’ concerns is 
clearly voiced in a poem by Manganeios Prodromos, paraphrased by 
Michael Jeffreys in the following manner: 


He describes a world of exhausted rhetoricians, overwhelmed by the maj- 
esty of Manuel Komnenos, who is constantly providing even greater sub- 
jects for their encomiastic talents, challenging them to find new ways within 
the strict rules of reaching higher and higher levels of encomium.°? 


We may assume that this situation was representative for all writers in 
similar situations, even if less tightly connected to the Komnenian court 
than Manganeios might have been. Such procedures are most often and 
quite rightly understood from a rhetorical perspective as ‘mixing of gen- 
res’,”? but they may also be seen as a flexible use of available rhetorical and 
literary forms, the manipulation of which is unavoidable in contextualized 
practice. 

Manasses has often been described as an author particularly concerned 
with an easily available literary form, to the extent that his work has 
become associated with ‘classics made easy” or pleasurable (implicitly 
empty) display produced by a typical “Byzantine courtier’.”* Of course, 
Manasses had the same tools at his disposal as had his peers: a solid 
education in grammar and rhetoric, allowing him to express himself for 
various occasions in either verse or prose. He is not more or less literary 
than other authors of his time, although his Verse chronicle may come 
across as surprisingly entertaining for being a Byzantine chronicle.’? 
Needless to say, in a Byzantine context — as in any pre-modern setting — 
‘literary’ and ‘literature’ mean something different from the modern notion 


Bawarshi 2003: 7. 

M. Jeffreys 2003: 94, referring to Manganeios Prodromos, Poem 10.309—25 (Bernardinello). 

See M. Jeffreys 2003: 94; also Agapitos 1998 and Zagklas 2018. 

Kaldellis 2009b: 23. Cf. E. Jeffreys 2014: 180 on the Verse chronicle as 'coffee-table book’. 

See above, n. 1o. 

For the scholarly discussion of Manasses! Verse chronicle as ‘literary’, ‘novelistic or ‘poetic’, see 
Lampsides 1996: xl-xlv; Reinsch 2002, Nilsson 2006 and Rhoby 2014. Cf. Signes Codofier 2005: 
38 and Lauxtermann 2009: 46, on which Hórandner 2017: 132 and now also Nilsson 2019: 530-3. 
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of writing as associated with written text, leisure and entertainment.’* As 
we have already seen, a Byzantine author of the twelfth century produced 
texts in the service of the empire or the aristocracy, often on commission, 
mostly for public declamation and primarily within the frame of rhetorical 
training and display. What modern scholars call literature — texts ranging 
from historiography and hagiography to romantic novels and satire — was 
accordingly understood in terms of rhetoric and discursive practices 
(6nTtopIKH and Aóyo). The first referred to the style or register of language 
that could be used for all kinds of discourse; the latter included any text 
informed by rhetoric, but also intellectual learnedness per se.”” The strong 
influence of rhetoric and the primarily practical function of texts (for 
administrative, educational or ideological purposes) has led to a general 
idea of Byzantine literature as devoid of artistic ambition, aesthetical 
concerns and, indeed, ‘literariness’. A basic assumption here is instead that 
rhetoric largely converges with what we understand as literature,”° and that 
literary and narratological concerns were of major importance for authors 
of the twelfth century.”” 

For such an approach, it is vital to accept the connection between 
literature/rhetoric and social standing: in the twelfth century, rhetorical 
skills carried social meaning, because with such skills one could acquire 
cultural competence that was available to and controlled by a professional 
elite (not always to be equated with an economic elite).”* This cultural 
competence rendered to the author a special place in the social structure of 
the empire, a position that created an extreme self-consciousness that 
imbued most texts produced.”? Just as the commissioned texts needed to 
express a metanarrative of the empire and/or individual receiver, in a 
similar manner the author was continuously constructing the story of 


74 For a tentative, partly problematic definition of Byzantine literature, see Kazhdan and Constable 


1982: 98-9, arguing that literature ‘begins when a text contains not only exact information but also 
unformulated elements that are only indirectly connected with information. This superinformation 
may appear as a general context ... or it may be an artificial or rhetorical embellishment of the 
narrative, such as metaphor, simile, rhyme, rhythm, or word play.’ Cf. Ljubarskij 2003. 

For useful discussions, see Bernard 2014: 41-7; Barber and Papaioannou 2017: 18-19. See also 
Papaioannou 2013: 17-18. 

Barber and Papaioannou 2017: 18. 

For the particularly narratological perspective, see Nilsson 2014. 

Cf. Bernard 2014 and his ‘utilitarian’ approach inspired by Bourdieu; see esp. the introductory 
chapter and pp. 7-9 on poems as socially meaningful acts, helping persons to cultural positions and 
material advantages in the eleventh century. 

See Magdalino 1993: 429, noting that Komnenian rhetoricians 'praised the emperor with a strong 
sense that their learning and eloquence placed them at even footing with their lords'. See further 


below, Chapter 3. 
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himself as a skilful rhetorician.*° The intense focus on artistic concerns 
such as style, form and pleasure in the works of Manasses is to be seen 
from this perspective of authorial self-construction. Manasses indeed 
shares these features with many of his fellow literati of the period, which 
is why a study of his production could be seen as a case study of a twelfth- 
century writer."" At the same time, this monograph is intended as a study 
of an individual writer with his own preferences and ideas.** This is not a 
biography of Manasses as seen through his texts, but a study of his texts as 
a partial reflection of a twelfth-century writer. 


Narrative Strategies and Extraliterary Ends 


In light of these theoretical considerations, let us return to the aim and 
method of this study. As already stated, I wish to investigate the entire 
preserved production of Manasses in order to understand and define his 
individual voice on both stylistic and narrative levels. This method entails a 
certain circumvention of separate works and the division into genre, so 
that my focus may remain on characteristics that transcend generic bound- 
aries. These characteristics are ‘authorial’ in the sense that they stem from 
the writer, but they are here for the most part seen as an expression of an 
authorial persona or a ‘model author’ rather than the ‘empirical author’.*? 
It is common to ascribe emotions or political positions stated by Byzantine 
authors in their texts as reflecting their own personal views, as if literature 
necessarily mirrors the identity of the author.** In the case of Manasses, it 
has, for instance, more than once been suggested that he had been badly 
treated because of envy — a motif that is prevalent in the Verse chronicle and 
in some other texts. The question is whether the descriptions of falling out 
of favour and being subject to envy are autobiographical or a prevalent 
theme in the courtly environment of the Komnenian period.** The one 


8° Cf Chryssogelos 2016: 155—60 on the ‘social skills’ of Manasses, making his long career possible; 
but we know little or nothing about Manasses' social skills and more about his projected voice and 
persona. 
81 Cf. Tsolakis 1967: 22, on the particular case of Manasses and the need for cross-generic analysis. Cf. 
Bees 1930: 124. 
Cf. the desideratum expressed in Trapp 1993: 128, to focus on the synchronic aspects of texts and 
‘to stress more the whole personality of an author within his milieu’, which I take to mean the 
linguistic and literary personality of any given author (rather than his psychological character). 
For this terminology, drawn from Umberto Eco, see a more detailed discussion below, Chapter 4. 
The case is very similar for ancient literature and Sappho is, again, a case in point; see above, n. 41. 
See e.g. Magdalino 1997: 163 (on envy as a 'courtly' theme) and Reinsch 2007: 267 (on the story of 
Palamedes in Manasses’ Trojan war narrative as a reflection of court envy). On envy in the Verse 
chronicle, see now Paul and Rhoby 2019: 37—41 with a useful summary of previous research. 
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does not necessarily exclude the other; the relation between literature and 
the ‘real’ is, as already noted, complex and there is no clear boundary 
between the two — especially not, as I see it, in occasional literature. The 
letters by Manasses seem to confirm the picture gained from the chronicle, 
but even in the case of letters with their allegedly personal voice we cannot 
be entirely sure that the content reflects the historical personality of the 
author, that the narrator is the ‘real’ Manasses rather than a literary 
persona.* That said, I am not excluding the possibility that they do, at 
times, coincide. 

Such issues of interpretation of the literary text and its relation to the 
author are central to this investigation and are here considered from a 
primarily narratological perspective." What kind of authorial story (or 
self-representation) does the writer present the reader with and how does it 
relate to the ‘reality’ in which he worked? To what extent can it be seen as 
an expression of his authorial intentions? Is the ascription of meaning with 
reference to aspects of the empirical author theoretically legitimate and 
fruitful? Or is, on the contrary, the distinction between empirical author 
and the authorial persona problematic? These questions are considered in 
more detail further on in this study, but the relation between writer and 
text is central for the way in which I have structured my analysis and 
therefore needs to be underlined here. Of course, the position of the reader 
also conditions the analysis of any given text, and therefore my own 
theoretical stance as a twenty-first-century reader of Byzantine literature 
has shaped the present study in its choice of focus and structure. 

Methodologically, a narratological perspective is accordingly applied not 
only to the analysis of Manasses’ texts, but also on the levels of authorial 
self-referentiality (how the author wishes to display himself and his skills), 
individual works (narrative techniques across genre boundaries) and the 
literary production as a whole (how individual works fit into the overall 
story of a literary production). My analytical focus is on primarily four 
aspects of Manasses’ narrative technique: his use of Graeco-Roman and 
Biblical material; his recycling of parts of his own texts; his authorial 
comments on his own situation as a writer; and his handling of patrons 
and peers in imperial and aristocratic circles. All aspects may be considered 
in relation to the occasional character of Manasses' literary production, 


86 EX ; 
On the letters by Manasses, see further below, Chapter 4. On envy as a motif in Manasses' texts and 
modern interpretations, see below, Chapter 6. 

87 Cf. Jannidis 2000. 
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contributing to the achievement of extraliterary ends for both writer and 
patron. 

Of particular interest in this respect is the use of ancient literature and 
fictional devices as a means of both sustaining and manipulating the status 
of occasioned pieces as referential in relation to the literary tradition and to 
the represented occasion. While the use of ancient literature in Byzantium 
was once seen as imitative practices of a more or less perfunctory kind, a 
jargon sometimes void of meaning, it is now generally accepted that the 
process of appropriation that went on throughout the Byzantine millen- 
nium, and became particularly prominent in the twelfth century, was 
highly complex and significant.** Practices of imitation and appropriation 
can thus offer important keys for our interpretation of Byzantine texts, and 
occasional pieces offer a particularly interesting case. If we accept the 
notion of occasional literature as having an in-between status (between 
the ‘imaginary’ and the ‘real’), the use of fictional markers in the form of 
citations of or allusions to ancient literature become part of an interplay 
involving author, text and audience. Such interplay tends to confuse 
modern readers because it does not allow us to offer one single interpre- 
tation, as demanded by philological practices but evaded by the ambiguous 
Byzantine text"? 

Such an ambiguous message seems to be conveyed in another of 
Manasses' ekphraseis, the Description of a little man, depicting a dwarf 
who has travelled to and now performs at the imperial court at 
Constantinople.?? In light of what we know about the Komnenian courtly 
entertainment from other sources, it seems probable that such a man 
existed and was observed by Manasses, who then described the sight 
(theama) as a performance (drama) in words for an audience who had seen 
the same thing and could remember one or more such events. At the same 
time, Manasses' use of ancient literature and especially his references to 
Homer and the ancient Greek novel by Achilles Tatius point in a fictional 
direction, underlining the ‘unrealistic’ experience of watching the ‘mon- 
strous little man’ with his deformed limbs. Above all, they blur the 
boundaries between what is true and not, so that nature turns out to 


88 See e.g. Nilsson 2010 and Marciniak 2013. The use of ancient literature ties in with the overall 
question of originality and innovation, a topic that was brought to the fore in Kazhdan and Epstein 
1985, then in Littlewood 1995. For more recent discussions from various perspectives, see Odekan, 
Akyürek and Necipoğlu 2010; Nilsson 2014: 25-31; Spanos 2014. 

89 Cf Mango’s idea of Byzantine literature as a ‘distorting mirror’; Mango 1975, cf. Ljubarskij 2003: 
117-18. 

°° Messis and Nilsson 2015 and 2021. 
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reflect and confirm literature, which is the way in which occasional 
literature, according to my understanding, functions. The meaning of 
the ekphrasis must thus be sought beyond its representational character, 
in what is implied by the combination of ‘real’ (Constantinopolitan courtly 
space) and imaginary or ‘fictional’ (a sight that is known from Homer and 
reminds the observer of Tatius). In accordance with such reasoning, the 
little man has been interpreted as both a realistic representation and a 
literary metaphor, the latter as an alter ego of the author on command — an 
entertainer of the court, secretly despising the aristocrats in whose hands 
his success lies.?" 

By considering the use of ancient literature from such an occasional and 
narratological perspective, I do not wish to shift the scholarly focus away 
from other kinds of imitation or appropriation, but to sharpen our eyes to 
the meaning of such procedures and in particular its significance for the 
triangulation of writer, occasion and patron.?* We must assume that uses 
of ancient literature of the kind described above meant something not only 
for the writer, but also for his audience (both patron and peers) and that it 
therefore was part of his overall strategy to achieve, by his texts, an 
extraliterary end. In the Description of a little man, the metaphorical 
message seems to be directed at fellow writers on command, but having 
no available information about the text’s occasion we can only make 
probable assumptions based on the text as it has come down to us. 
A reasonable assumption in this case is that Manasses took advantage of 
the partly referential, partly fictional status of the occasional piece that he 
composed in order to shape his own authorial persona. He offers a self- 
representation that may be seen as playful or ironic, but which suits well 
the storyworld in which twelfth-century writers tend to place themselves.?? 
In that storyworld they are weary poets, struggling under the constraints 
of their patrons, as in the poem by Manganeios Prodromos discussed 
above, or poor beggars doing anything to catch the emperor’s attention 
in order to put food on the table. The begging poet is now by many 
scholars seen as a literary persona and not a part of Byzantine reality;?* 


?' Messis and Nilsson 2015 and 2021. 


On this particular relationship, see below, esp. Chapters 3 and 4. 

For a contrasting idea, see Foskolou 2018: 79-80: “Though he himself probably did not come from 
nor did he ultimately belong to this class, he composed a tale of aristocratic glamour and at the same 
time the myth of his own social group’, with reference to Magdalino 1984. On storyworlds, a 
narratological concept developed by Herman 2002, in the context of Byzantine literature, see 
several contributions in Messis, Mullett and Nilsson 2018. I return to these contrasting storyworlds 
below, Chapter 7. 

Hórandner 2017: 100. Cf. Kulhánková 2008 and 2010; now also Kubina 2018. 
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which means that the hardship of writers in Komnenian Constantinople 
straddles the real and the fictional in a way that is similar to the status of 
occasional writing itself. 

With a point of departure in these considerations, my analysis of 
Manasses’ texts has been arranged not according to dating or genre, but 
according to contextual, functional and thematic concerns. Such a struc- 
ture may help us to distinguish how a writer on command worked across 
genre boundaries, choosing content and form depending on the occasion 
rather than on the genre as such. The idea has been to map and thus better 
understand the position of Manasses in relation to his patrons and peers: 
which topics would suit which occasions, which level of style would be 
appropriate for each individual addressee, and to what degree the writer 
could express himself within the confines of the respective occasion. 
Comparisons with contemporary authors have been kept to a minimum 
in order to keep the analytical focus on Manasses’ production, but occa- 
sional glances at his peers have in some cases been deemed relevant. I have 
deliberately avoided repeating my previously published analyses, which 
means that the Verse chronicle and some of the ekphraseis receive limited 
space in this study.?? My intention is to make known the variety of texts 
composed by Manasses, rather than underlining the common view of him 
as an historian and an ‘expert in ekphrasis’.”° 

Reconsidering Manasses’ literary production from this angle reaches 
beyond superficial descriptions of his literary production as merely enter- 
taining, didactic or novelistic, and instead acknowledges him as a writer 
concerned with the use of a literary heritage for extraliterary purposes. 
Even though such Byzantine recycling of literature, composed for students 
or on commission for wealthy patrons, sometimes has been seen as 
uncreative and void of literary aspiration, it is clear that Manasses was a 
successful writer — for some readers even a ‘new Orpheus’ and an 'embodi- 
ment of charm and sweetness?” — and that his authorship offers us 
important information not only on his own career, but on the 
Komnenian socio-cultural and literary culture more widely. 


?5 References to relevant publications are included throughout. 

26 Hunger 1978, I: 183: ‘ein Spezialist für Ekphraseis’, frequently cited. 

?7 [cite here an epigram preserved in one of the witnesses to Aristandros and Kallithea and partially in 
one manuscript of the Verse chronicle, edited as Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 181 (Mazal); tr. with 
brief notes in E. Jeffreys 2012: 337. For a discussion of this poem, see below, Chapter 6. On other 
book epigrams on the Verse chronicle, see Paul and Rhoby 2019: 59-61 and below, Chapter 7. 


CHAPTER 2 


Praising the Emperor, Visualizing His City 


Constantinople has been experienced and described by inhabitants and 
visitors countless times over the centuries. At the centre of attention has 
often been the emperor and his court, but also various spatial components 
of the city: buildings — such as churches, palaces and libraries, parks and 
gardens — and, no less important, people of different origin and status. The 
geographical location of the city, with its mythologized foundation by 
Constantine the Great, has also triggered the imagination of spectators — a 
city bestriding the shores of Europe and Asia, embraced and cherished by 
both. The magical qualities of certain places and monuments were gath- 
ered and preserved in the tenth-century Patria, while also echoing in much 
later literary representations of the golden city of the Byzantines, turning it 
into a site for exotic allurement, astrology and magic. Stories and descrip- 
tions of Constantinopolitan space often connect a place or an object to a 
moment in the capital’s glorious past. They seem to present a particular 
configuration of time and space, indicating their ‘intrinsic connectedness’ 
as proposed by Mikhail Bakhtin and subsequently underlined by cognitive 
narratology,' while also embodying a symbolic value that lies exactly in 
that configuration. The past thus becomes a relevant issue for the present 
and objects (statues or other works of art, but also monuments and 
buildings) function as its representatives. 

This symbolic or metaphorical value of the various components of the 
city — including the emperor and the people — was central to any Byzantine 
writer concerned with Constantinople, but especially for writers aiming at 
celebrating its historical and imperial value. One could perhaps argue that 
all texts produced in Constantinople (and quite a few of those composed in 
other places) were concerned with the emperor and his capital, simply 
because the focus of many writers seems to have been on advancement 


* The famous chronotope; see Bakhtin 1981: 84. For the relation between time and space in cognitive 
narratology, see e.g. Ryan 2003 and Herman 2014 (with substantial bibliography). 
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made possible through imperial channels. However, the everyday experi- 
ence of the city and the more specific workings of court culture were 
unique for writers who made a living in that space. Such an experience is 
relevant for the way in which twelfth-century literature in this study is seen 
as occasional, or rather as occasioned by specific events: the presence of the 
writer and the audience both at the occasion and in the environment they 
describe or refer to enhances the referentiality of occasional pieces and 
makes them more likely to convey a clear and efficient message. 

If we take Manasses’ Verse chronicle as an example, it is necessarily con- 
cerned with the Byzantine Empire, since it narrates history from Creation 
until the beginning of the Komnenian reign. Several of the events narrated are 
placed in Constantinople and accordingly function as reminders of spatio- 
temporal configurations of the kind mentioned above, alluding to the sym- 
bolic value of various aspects of the city: the foundation of Constantinople by 
Constantine the Great (306—37)^ or the destruction of the library of the 
Patriarchal School by Leo the Iconoclast (717—41).? Since Manasses’ histor- 
ical account ends just when the Komnenian reign begins, there are only few 
direct references to the present, among which the opening address to 
Sebastokratorissa Eirene and a brief praise of Manuel I Komnenos.* A brief 
ekphrastic note on Constantinople at the end of the reign of Constantine the 
Great may, however, function as both a reference to the contemporary (lived) 
city and an encomium of the prosperous Komnenian reign: 


the greatest city, the city of New Rome, | a Rome without wrinkles, that 
never grows old, | a Rome forever young, forever renewed, | a Rome from 
which streams of graces flow, | which the mainland embraces, the sea 
receives, | the palms of Europe gently embrace | and the mouth of Asia 
kisses from the other side. 


TOA TAV ueyoóroAw, TOA TI veav Puny, 
"Poyunv thy apputiswtov, THV hrote ynpdoay, 
‘Paynv cel ve&toucav, del kowitouévny, 

Pounv åp’ ñs Tpoygovtai xapitav ai cupuébss, 
fv Tyrreipos TPOOTITUGDETAI, 66Aac000o SeE1otTan, 
Tyrricog ayKaAiCovtar Tadya Tis EUpoorms, 
&vrigiAet 8 &répootev TO Ths Actas otpa.’ 


2 On which see Nilsson 2005: 137-9. 3 See Nilsson 2021a. 

^ Manasses, Verse chronicle 1-26 (Lampsides) (to Eirene), 2507-12 (to Manuel). On the dating of 
Manasses' chronicle and the inclusion of these addressees, see further below, Chapter 6. 

> Manasses, Verse chronicle 2320-6 (Lampsides). The English translation of the Verse chronicle, 
Yuretich 2018, appeared when I had already made my own translations, which are consistently 
used in this book. 
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The city may here accordingly function in lieu of a more elaborate praise of 
the Komnenians, at the same time reminding the audience of the symbolic 
qua contemporary value of their imperial space. 

In this chapter, I focus primarily on three texts that thematically tie in 
much closer with Constantinople and the imperial court: the Encomium of 
Emperor Manuel Komnenos, the Description of a crane hunt and the 
Itinerary. To this group of texts concerned with the imperial space of 
Constantinople belong also the four other preserved ekphraseis by 
Manasses: the Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches, the 
Description of the Earth, the Description of the Cyclops and the Description 
of a little man.’ All seven texts, I argue, express praise of imperial space and 
can be seen as different forms of panegyric." This is obvious for the oration 
to the emperor, a basilikos logos, which according to Menander's definition 
is a form of encomium.? Such praise would traditionally focus on the 
emperor's origin, his physical appearance, his deeds (usually his success 
in war) and his imperial virtues as a wise and generous ruler. Presented on 
specific occasions, it would ‘represent and reinforce values’ familiar to and 
supposedly shared by orator, emperor and audience.'? In that sense it is 
clearly occasioned, both by the occasion and by the object of praise. That 
does not mean that epideictic oratory is a mere variation on obvious and 
known facts, without any ambition to convince or influence the audience. 
Ruth Webb has shown how epideictic rhetoric can achieve ‘a shift in the 
audience’s feelings about or perception of the topic’, as does rhetorical 
argumentation of all types." Part of that process was the use of classical 
rhetorical figures such as, for instance, synkrisis, in order to show that the 
object of praise was worthy, but also ekphrastic and narrative strategies. ^ 
Descriptions of physical appearance and imperial settings along with 
stories of success in war or philanthropic acts were all part of creating 
the overall narrative of a successful emperor. 


On this passage as an example of a ‘spatial narrative of time’, see Veikou 2018: 21. On the 
representation of Constantinople as a woman, often threatened rather than embraced, in twelfth- 
century texts, see Magdalino 1993: 425 and Schmidt 2016: 167 and n. 26. For the same imagery in 
laments on the fall of Constantinople, see Goldwyn 2014. 

Since I have dealt with these texts in some detail elsewhere and, to some extent, above in Chapter 1, 
they are here used only for parallels and comparison. See Nilsson 2005 and 2011, along with Messis 
and Nilsson 2015 and 2021. 

On the ekphraseis of Manasses as ‘indirect encomia of Manuel, see Magdalino 1993: 455; see also 
Magdalino 1997: 164; Nilsson 2014: 153—6, 158—60. 

? On Menander Rhetor and his influence on Byzantine rhetoricians, see e.g. Magdalino 1993: 
415-16 (focusing esp. on the twelfth century) and Webb 2003. See also E. Jeffreys 2010: 171. 
Webb 2003: esp. 127 and 133. See also Magdalino 1993: 418. ** Webb 2003: 127-8. 

Cf. E. Jeffreys 2010: 174 (on how ‘narrative played a part’ in the basilikos logos). 
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Something that connects the texts discussed here is, accordingly, that 
they all go beyond the purely representational and interact with the 
experience of imperial space — a characteristic of ekphrasis and ekphrastic 
discourse that is now receiving increasing scholarly attention. Such an 
approach takes its point of departure in a basically narratological definition 
of three ekphrastic functions (narrative, aesthetic and exegetic) which are 
combined in order to communicate an ideological or political message to 
the audience.'* According to that way of defining ekphrasis, it is not 
merely representational — it also does something, it has agency, for both 
the writer and the audience — perhaps even for the object."* It has recently 
been argued by Myrto Veikou that descriptions of space take on a 
particularly potent role, since space cannot simply be "looked at' or merely 
‘represented’: ‘instead, space is physically, bodily and mentally experi- 
enced, and it is being lived through iterative embodied spatial practices. 
In brief, accounts of spaces mean historical accounts of cultures.’*’ 

Not all texts analysed in this chapter are descriptions, but they all 
contain descriptive sequences and they all refer to imperial space in a 
way that makes them involved in the spatial experience of 
Constantinople. By means of embedded uses of different text types — or, 
if one prefers, embedded uses of rhetorical techniques — the writer can thus 
control and manipulate the effects of his texts, in close and constant 
relation with the ‘reality’ of the occasion. The following examination of 
three texts that belong to different genres but similar occasions allows us to 
observe the recurring use of words, phrases and imagery employed by 
Manasses in his representation of imperial space. 


In Praise of the Emperor 


Six orations by Manasses have been preserved in their entirety: two 
encomiastic orations, three funerary orations and one consolatory dis- 
course. With one exception, they all address members of the Komnenian 
elite and indicate the audience for which Manasses was writing his occa- 
sional pieces. The Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos (pds xóv 
Bao1Ma xupóv MavourjÀ Tov Kouvnvóv) offers an encomium of Manuel’s 


13 Nilsson 2021b. 

'* Webb 2017, Veikou 2018 and Nilsson 2021b. Cf. also Peers 2017 and Foskolou 2018. 

15 Veikou 2018: 16. 

16 The exception is the Monody on the death of his goldfinch. In addition to these six pieces, one 
funerary oration has been fragmentarily preserved; see Sideras 1994: 190-5. On these texts, see 


further below, Chapters 3 and 4. 
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victories against Hungarian tribes in the last years of the 1160s." The 
dating of the text should be to the end of that period, or at the very latest 
to the first part of the 1170s," which means that it belongs to the later 
period of production by Manasses. The text has been preserved next to the 
Description of a crane hunt in a single manuscript, the thirteenth-century 
Cod. Barocc. 131.'? Since the oration has not been translated into English, 
nor been discussed in detail in modern research, it is worth citing the 
opening passage in full as a point of departure for closer analysis. 


O Emperor, most enduring and most versed in military command of all 
emperors ever, you have already put to shame orations impossible to 
humble and raised by free wings, no longer daring to praise the sparkling 
of your trophies; having defeated both the pride and daring of arrogant 
barbarians, you have now also shackled the tongues of rhetoricians and 
bound their right hands to their elbows. They are conspicuously defeated 
by your strong unconquered right hand; and only now for the first time was 
it made known to them, that they are not able to measure up to deeds that 
extraordinary; it is indeed impossible even for a sophist’s tongue to fly next 
to a swift-flying eagle and keep up with the sun; surely even the giant sun, 
enormous and shining resplendently, knows rising and experiences setting, 
but you are another and swifter light-bringer, gushing out the rays of 
myriads upon myriads of brave deeds, an eye that never wants to sleep, a 
strong hand, an arm of iron, a nature that exceeds the firmness of steel, 
more steadfast than copper, a nature unyielding, unassailable, impossible to 
humble. The orations beheld you, Emperor — your profound mind, strong 
hands, swift feet — and they are head over heels in love with your beauty and 
long to flutter toward you; but they are defeated by your height, they are 
conquered by your course and their wings no longer raise them into the air, 
and while in the past energetic hands and palms were second to sophistic 
refinery and gracious Muses, now things have taken a turn for the opposite 
(one might say): deeds are almost divine and truly heavenly, but words are 
now bending downwards and close their eyes to such absolute radiance of 
sun-like labours. 


"Q BaciAeÜU TÓv TratroTe BaciAécv KAPTEPIKOTATE Kal OTPATNYIKMTOTE, 
HSN koi Tous &rarrewvoorous Adyous kai Trrepols &AeuOépois kougitopévous 


"7 On Manuel’s campaigns against Hungary (1162—72), see Magdalino 1993: 78-83. On Byzantine- 


Hungarian relations in the twelfth century, see Makk 1989: 79—106; Stephenson 1996: 33-593 
Stephenson 2000: 247-61. 

Kurtz 1906: 70-1, arguing that the text cannot be dated earlier than spring 1170. 

In the manuscript, the oration follows immediately after the ekphrasis, so that both texts cover ff. 
180'—184". This explains why Kurtz chose to publish them together in his edition of 1906. The 
Barocc. 131 was copied in Nicaea and Constantinople between 1250 and 1280 and contains also 
other pieces by or attributed to Manasses. On the ms, see Wilson 1978; also Papaioannou 
2013: 263. 
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eenreyEas umkéri 9appoUvrag étrevtpavile Toig THv odv Tpomaicov 
poppapuyecis xoi BapBápcv UTrepppóvov ðppův Kal 0p&cos KaTaPaday, 
HSN Kal órrópov yAwooas éTrESNoas Kai Seas &rrykowvicos. firrovrad 
cou Tepipavós Tfj; Seas Tfjg aviktytou Tfjg Ppiap&sg Kal vüv TPOTOSŞ 
autois &mijA8e pociv, cs Epyois oüTcs UmespqUsciv Ó&vrigepitew ov 
o8évouor val yap Toi kai Aiav dunyavov, yAdooav cogioTiki]y deta 
cuvirracOoi TH TaxuTrEeTEl Kai Tio cupmrepipépec9ar kaitoi ye Aos 
u&v oUTOS ó yiyas ó u£yas ó pepauytis kal paŭoıv oidSe Kai SUoWw Éyvo, 
où S& gwogdpos yivn Spoyikatepos ETEpos, pUpias mì pUpiats 
ópicTeUuu&Tov oEedaogopias &kBAUCov, GvuoTaKTos òpðañpós, xeip 
Kpataid, Bpaxiav o1Snpeos, guois ümép TOv ób5ópavra oTepeuvia, 
Traylwtépa xaAkoU, qUcig &vév6orog avdAwtos atatreivwtos. EiSov oi 
Aóyoi of, BaciAeU, Tas ppévas Babiv, Tas xEipas TroAUY, ToUs mTóðasş 
ofUv, Kal KaTaKpas pv épovrióci TOU Kd&AAOUS Kal TpooTTTEpUEAO Pal 
yMyxovrar GAN fittnvtal cou tot Üwous, &AA& veviknvroi cou Tot 
6pópou kai TO rrTepóv AUTOIS OUKETI perápotiov, kal TAAA LEV yeipes Kal 
Tagua $paoTrjpiot kopuyelas cogioTikf|s kai poucóv xaptrov xov TÈ 
Seutépa, viv © AN eis roUvavTiov (emoi Tis äv) TO rrp&ypa ueréorpoarroi 
Kal Ta Epya Gein Tivà Kal ó&An8ó UTrepvéqeda, k&ro è oi Aóyoi 
kurTáL(ouci Kal pds oUTws àkparov altyAny abAwv Aiwddayv 
èmiyúvouow. © 


The oration accordingly opens by asserting the secondary status of oratory 
in relation to the glorious deeds of the emperor. The orator underlines not 
his own humble status, as is common in rhetorical discourses of all kinds, 
but the impossibility of /ogoi — his own primary tools — to represent justly 
the ‘reality’ of Manuel’s actions." At the same time, the traditional 
imagery of both the basilikos logos and other rhetoricians praising Manuel 


is 


woven into this alleged denial of oratory: the wise mind and strong 


hands of the emperor, his skill in war and his competitiveness — in 
brightness and speed — with the sun.** 


20 


21 
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Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 1-22 (Kurtz). 

The motif seems to be a variation on the praise of imperial talent in oratory, here transferred to the 
‘deeds’ rather than the ‘words’; cf. Theophylact on Alexios I Komnenos, cited and translated by 
Magdalino 1993: 430: 'O 8€ kai dAAws p£v év votis pds BapBépous ópia r&vros &mokpurrra 
kai qiAocógous koi prjropas THV vonu&rov Tfj oripapórnri Kai rv pnu&rov Tfj ka€apórqm 
(Gautier 224, 20-3). Eustathios of Thessalonike employs a similar figure in his funerary oration on 
Manuel, praising the rhetorical skills of the emperor; Eustathios of Thessalonike, The epitaphios for 
Manuel I Komnenos 13 (Bourbouhakis), on which see Nilsson 2014: 163-4. As noted by Magdalino 
in the case of Theophylact, with such a motif ‘the rhetor is creating the emperor in his own image’; 
Manasses is rather underlining the difference between words and deeds in his oration. 

On the representation of Manuel as the sun, see Karla 2008: 673—4; on the ancient pedigree of the 
solar imagery, see Magdalino 1993: 417-18. It may be noted that Manasses uses the solar imagery 
rather frequently and thus recycles his epithets in various contexts; cf. e.g. Encomium of Emperor 
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The orator continues: 


Let others marvel at your qualities, o you of a lofty mind and empyrean 
hands, and as if having picked golden gifts from an abundant meadow, rich 
in thick bloom, let them become weavers of wreaths and compose praising 
hymns or as if from a sweet sea let them lead water and cultivate the garden 
of their speeches — one may speak of your manliness, another may applaud 
your sound judgement, by one your deeds in Asia may be sung, by another 
those of Europe may be spoken, your forbearance may sharpen one's 
tongue, your bounteousness and generosity may set another's hand in 
motion. I, however, will not waste my time on the Scythians and Persians 
and Cilicians and the subjugation of countries and the relocation of entire 
peoples, nor will I make out of all this a confused blend, but at this great 
thing that is unattainable for all tongues, as if attainable for discourse, shall 
I wonder. For what should one do? Where should one fly? Not yet has any 
rhetorician spoken about the events of Isaurians and Cilicians, and the 
deep-eddying Istros saw you flooding the rule of Rhomaians with abundant 
deeds of prowess. Not yet have the mouths of rhetoricians been opened for 
the events for which even the Nile with her seven mouths praised you, 
subduing Egypt into the paying of tribute, and already you flew against the 
Triballoi and the Gepids, rustled with your wings against the land of 
Pannonians, and carried off for your nestlings a large spoil such as the 
sun had never seen. 


"AANos u£v ov Go mi THY cóv 9aupatéro kaAGv, © Kal Tas Ppévas 
ai0épie kal Tas XEIpas EuTTUpIE, Kal cg AIO Aewuóvos eUTIOPOU, Pabeiav 
TÀouToÜvTos Ti &vOnv, ypucifovTa Sapa Spepayevos oTepavnyTAdKos 
yiécOc Kai ouvTiéte TÓv ópvnrüpiov f| as ó&mó yAuKElas 8oA&cons 
óynrmyesiro Kal krrreuéro ToU Aóyou TO quTnkópnpoc Ó LEV Aeyéro THV 
evavipiav, 6 SE KpOTEITW TAV eópouAMav, TH èv Ta Tfjs Actos Uuveiobo, 
TH SE TA Tfjg Eupawtrys AoAeic0c, ToU pév THY yAOTTav 8nyéro TO 
&ve&ikoov, ToU Sé Kiveitw Thy xeipa TO peyañóðwpov kal PIAdSwpoV" 
iyà 5& Xku9ag pév Kal Tépoas Kai KidiKas Kal ywedv avSpaTrosiopous 
xoi SAwv &0vàv peroikicpoUs oU Trepiepycdooua oS’ olov Kpatiipa 
Kkepácopai TdaupupTov, GAAG TO uéya ToUTo Kal Tácoig yAcooois 
&végikTov, GS EPIKTOV TH AÓyc, BauLdooual. Ti yap Kal Spdoei Tis; Trot 
Kal TTepü£erau oUTo Ta TOv loaUpov koi Kidikwv ó PrToOpEvav 
Gireppntopevoe, Kal ó Badudivns “lotpos oe épAeye T^» "Popaiov 
fiyspoviav a&pPdvoig kararAoUvra Toig apioTeuncow. oUmc Ta TÓV 
6nrópov fjvotyncav otTdpata êp oig koi Neos Emt& oe oTÓgaciv 
Üpvnosv, eis pOpwv åmaywyhv koraoTpeyópevov AtyurrTov, Kal T&A 
eis TpiBadAous étreTao Ons koi l'fjroabas Kai TTavvóvow yv érippoitiooas 


Manuel Komnenos 9—10 (Kurtz): fjwos uév ot Tos ó ytyas ó p£yas ó pepauytis with Verse chronicle 
108 (Lampsides): ó uéyas yiyas Mios, ó (oorpógos AUXvos. 
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cou Tois TTEpois, Heya T1 Kal oiov oUTTOTE TAlos EBAEWE rois colis veocoois 
ékópicas Onpaua.”? 


The orator thus specifies his own task in contrast to that of other rheto- 
ricians: he leaves the flowery praise and events already dealt with to them — 
he himself will speak about events not yet properly commemorated and 
eulogized. The tone of this passage is potentially critical or at least imbued 
with rivalry: other orators are made to sound like they are idly picking 
flowers for their praise, putting together wreaths or mixed bowls, while this 
orator will raise his voice for events that have been passed over; his own 
oration will somehow tie in closer with 'reality'. This close and complex 
relation between rhetoric and reality that is underlined from the very 
beginning of the oration is significant, not least because of the role of 
the writer on command and his relationship with his patrons, to which 
I return below in a comparative discussion. First, I should like to concen- 
trate primarily on two aspects of the imperial imagery employed in this 
oration: the emperor as an eagle, soaring through the air against his 
enemies, and as a representation of imperial models of the past. 

As we have seen, the emperor is from the very start described as a swift- 
flying eagle, whose wings compete with and outrun those of rhetoric 
(yA&ocav cogiotikty GT ouvirrrac80i TH rayxumeret). The orations 
are made to recall small birds fluttering around and towards the eagle, 
their wings too weak to keep up with his pace (tpootrteptgacbat 
yMyovrav AN ÄTTNvTaİ cou ToU Gwous, GAAG veviknvTai cou Tot 
Spdyou Kal TO TTEPdv aUToIs OUKETI uerépotiov). The struggle of orators 
is in this way directly connected with the bellicose character of Manuel, 
who flies against his enemies and brings home spoils for his nestlings 
(2trippoilnoas cou rois rrTepols .. . TOIs cols veoooois ékóuicos papa). 
As the oration moves on to describe the events in more detail, this 
imagery becomes even more overt and more focused on war, for instance 
in Manuel’s fight against the Teutons (Germanic or Celtic tribes) and 
Gepids (Hungarians): 


You flew upon, you attacked like an airborne and swift-moving eagle, 
whipping the air with eager movements upon seeing a snake crawling into 


^5 Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 23—41 (Kurtz). Manuels expedition to Egypt 
took place in 1169; see Magdalino 1993: 73-5. According to John Kinnamos, History 6.9 
(Meineke), the expedition as such failed, but since the Egyptians feared a second expedition they 
offered much gold in order to be left alone in the future. On these events as described by Manasses, 
see also Kurtz 1906: 70-1, discussing the expedition and noting the difficulties in deciphering some 
of the historical events to which the oration refers. 
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his own nest, or like a roaring and deep-voiced lion that has realized another 
beast is attacking his cubs. 


"EmémTns, eTrédpaues coti Tig aifepoSpduos Kai Tayukivnrog ó&erós 
cuvrovoTépaig TÒV óépa pooTi(ov kivTjoeoi KATH Tfj; EaUTOU kou 
isav éprüQovra 8pákovra, 7) Aéov Beuxnuatias Kai Bapunxtys Érepov 
Bpa KaTavorjoas rois oxuuvois éririféuevov.* 


The imagery does not only underline the bravery, swiftness and strength of 
the emperor, but also the barbaric and beastly qualities of the enemies — 
snakes and beasts attacking the nestlings of Manuel the eagle: the 
Rhomaian people. The vivid image that is created is one of present and 
relevant experiences — until now, as emphasized by the orator at the 
beginning of the oration, untold and unpraised. This immediate present 
is contrasted later on in the oration, or rather sustained by a glorious past 
to which Manuel has a close relation. 

Manuel’s recent victories are compared with historical battles and his 
unique leadership is contrasted with the actions of Egyptians, Persians and 
Romans of the past. But unstained with blood and peaceful, Manuel’s 
victory is novel and unheard of (Tò &voipokrov roaUTnv ué&ynv Kal TO 
Koivóv Kal &vrjkouc rov eipnvikov), thanks to his identification with the 
sun: "The Pannonians saw your fiery radiance and drew back as from 
shining and flaming fire and bent their necks; for who could stand in the 
face of fire?’ (cí6ov cou Thy rupiuéppopov aïyAnv oi TTavvóves kai cos &rró 
TuUpós gwTilovtos Kai gAoyilovtos UTeoTaAnoav Kal Tous aüyévas 
UmékAwov’ &rró Trpoocorrou yap Trupds Tis ümroorrjoeron;).? The orator, 
based on these comparisons, then states that three rulers of the past are 
particularly apt for Manuel’s representation: 


To three past rulers can I, o emperor, capture your likeness: Alexander, son 
of Philip, David, prophet and ancestor of Christ, and the august nephew of 
Caesar [Augustus]; against the latter I measure you in accordance with the 
amazing portents before your reign, anticipating the future, to David in 
accordance with his ascent to kingship, and to the Macedonian in 


^* Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 58—62 (Kurtz); cf. also lines 103-14 of the same 
oration. On the emperor as a lion in the twelfth century, see Schmidt 2016 (not including the 
present oration); see also further below. Cf. also the imagery used in Manasses, Verse chronicle 
6487-8 (Lampsides), then for Romanos IV Diogenes: ó Aéov 81a yiveton mrav8npov 
Aucoenrüpov, | veis vuKtepiow &erós KpaTeitar xpucorrrépu$; cited and translated in Schmidt 
2016: 168. 

Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 276-9 (Kurtz). The imperial power is here 
underlined with a Biblical allusion, as Manasses combines Psalms 67:3 (s ThkeToI xnpós &mó 
Tpoowrtrou 1rupós) and Sirach 43:3 (kai &vavriov Kavpatos avtot Tis UTroothoeTan;). 
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accordance with those great struggles and noble combats and victories and 
the suppression of unconquerable peoples. 


TIpós tpeis yoo TÓv TOTOTE kpacro&vrov, © AUTOKPaTOP, 8npópat coi 
Thy eupépeiav, "AMé£av6pov tov Didittrou, Aavid Tov tTpogttny koi 
BeoTratopa, koi Tov LeBaotov Tov Kaioapos &SeApdoTraisa, TH pév 
avTITIAPAPAAADY oe KATA rà TIPO Ts fyepovias TepdoTIA ToU WEAAOVTOS 
Tpounvupata, TH Aavid Kata Ti eig Baoieiav åvåßaow, TH Sé 
Maxedov1 KaT& Tous peyóAous Exeivous Kyavas Kal Tas yevvaias Axas 
xod vikas Kal Tov &kataywvioteyv £8vóyv Thy korremroA umo." 


This passage is followed by further explanations of this comparison (lines 
287—300), pointing out the detailed similarities in nature and deeds. This 
re-presentation (in the literal sense of ‘bringing back into the present’) of 
ancient rulers in the character of Manuel brings together the three key 
elements of Byzantine culture: Greek, Roman and Biblical history, litera- 
ture and imagination." That representation is sustained by numerous 
allusions and citations from these three areas, creating a dense web of 
linguistic and literary significance as a background for Manuel’s glorious 
deeds. Past and present — historically and literarily — are in this manner 
intertwined in the person of the emperor, reflecting the history of the 
Byzantine empire and its capital Constantinople. The orator takes on the 
persona not only of imperial panegyrist, but also exegete of events past and 
present: he reads the past in order to interpret the present and even lay 
some claim to understanding the future: ‘In this manner I madly yearn for 
and imagine the future events (ottws éyo mepl rv pEAAdVTOV 
SucepwTid Kai pavtéoua).”* Thus ending the oration with a tradition- 
ally optimistic wish for a successful future yet to come, brimming with 
sonorous effects and drawing on both the Psalter and Oppian, the orator 
once more states the unparalleled nature of Manuel, ‘incomparable among 
emperors, unrivalled among rulers’ (6 èv BaouÜocw &ocuykprros, ó èv 
AUTOKPaTOPOIY &mapóápgiMos). ^? 

The form and content of this oration is fully in accordance with that of 
other twelfth-century orations. The use of the past in order to celebrate the 


26 Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 280-6 (Kurtz). 


Cf. Magdalino 1993: 415-16 on the combination of ancient rhetoric and literature with Christian 
sources and imagery in Byzantine oratory, and 431 on the frequent synkrisis to classical heroism in 
orations to Manuel. 

Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 329-30 (Kurtz). 

Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 330 (Kurtz). Cf. Manasses, Verse chronicle 
2507-12 (Lampsides), wishing Manuel and the Komnenian dynasty a successful reign, probably 
written some 25—30 years earlier. 
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present, the frequent use of ancient and Biblical sources and the way in 
which the imperial character is praised are all part of a typical basilikos logos. 
The vivid and at times ekphrastic representation of the emperor as an 
eagle — king of all animals as the emperor is king of all people — ties in with 
a symbolic imagery well established in antiquity, not least in ancient 
Rome, and present also in Byzantium.?? Even the orator's emphasis of 
his own important role — presenting something different and reporting 
something new — is typical of the authorial self-confidence and rhetorical 
rivalry of the time?" What is particularly interesting is the comparison we 
can make with other texts by the same author: texts in which Manasses 
uses the same words, images and techniques, which may help us better 
understand the form and function of such pieces occasioned by the writer's 
interests at the Constantinopolitan court. Here it accordingly offers a 
background against which to read the Description of a crane hunt. 


Imperial Praise in Ekphrastic Guise 


One of Manasses’ longest and most detailed ekphraseis is the Description of 
a crane hunt (Tot Mavacofi kupot Kwvotatvivou éxppaois kuvnysoiou 
yepdaveov), preserved in the same manuscript as the oration to Manuel.?* 
The text offers a close-up of Byzantine falconry, with the emperor himself 
and his falcon taking centre stage.?? There are no clear indications of the 
dating of the ekphrasis except for the reference to Manuel’s reign 
(1143—80), but it is possible that it was performed in relative proximity 
to the oration.** Regardless of the dating, the ekphrasis should most 
probably be placed in the same occasional frame as the oration, in the 
imperial circles that included the emperor himself, as well as aristocrats and 
other orators. Here I wish to focus on the aesthetic beauty of hunting, 
strongly emphasized by the narrator and connected with manly heroism, 


?? For Manuel as an eagle (and his son Alexios II as an 'eaglet) in contemporary oratory, see e.g. 


Eustathios of Thessalonike, Oration 11, 190.77—84 (Wirth). 

See Magdalino 1993: 128-30. 

See above, n. 19. In spite of being rather well known and fairly often mentioned in passing when it 
comes to falconry, the ekphrasis has not been analysed in detail beyond the discussions in Kurtz 
1906 and Nimas 1984. See now the new edition with introduction and translation by Messis and 
Nilsson 2019. 

On falconry in Byzantium, partly in a comparative perspective, see Kiilzer 2018; Messis and Nilsson 
2019: 17-37. On falconry and its political meaning in Byzantium, see Maguire 2011. The twelfth 
century offers particularly rich evidence: in addition to Manasses’ ekphrasis, there is also the 
description by Constantine Pantechnes; see Miller 1872; Messis and Nilsson 2019: 29-33. 

34 T return to this question below, in this chapter. 
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personified by Manuel in a laudatory passage. That tone is set from the 
very start, so let us begin by looking at the opening passage: 


Horse racing and hunting and other such things that men have invented do 
not contribute only to exercise and the strengthening of the body, they also 
instil pleasure in the hearts and tickle the senses. For they are good because 
they make men healthy, rejecting anything causing disease and contributing 
to what supports life, but they are also good because they accustom [men] 
for war, teaching them to ride and attack and keep the ranks and not leap 
ahead of the phalanx, and preparing them for the direct pursuit and the one 
turning left and right, either by yielding to the horses and encouraging 
them to run with relaxed reins or by pressing them and holding them back 
with the bridle that iron softened by fire has made. 

All this would be, so to say, an exercise in moderate things, as a reminder 
of greater things; this is a battle without deaths, an Ares unarmed who does 
not have his right hand covered by blood, nor a spear drenched in murder. 
These and other such activities are accordingly good and only for those who 
do not love beauty are they without grace or unwanted; they are in fact 
graceful, because they relieve the insufferable burden of the soul and drive 
away what eats the heart and expel what brings sorrow. 


tox 


"HrrrgA&c1a Sè &pa kai kuvnyécia Kai óca GAAa ToraŬTa Tois &vOpo»mrois 
ETIVEVONTAL, OU IPOS yupvécia póvov Kal TIPOS émíippoociv copgóárov 
oupBGAAETa1, GAAG Kal Tais KapSials Tépyiv EvoTaZel Kai rods aic91oso1 
yapyadov’ koA& Lev yap Kal STI Tous &vOpcrrous &ávócous TroloUol1, T&v 
TO VOONLATIKOV &rrokplvovra Kai Trpós TO £uiov cuvoipópevoc KAA SE kal 
OT1 Trpós TH Tofua TrPOEFiZoUOLV, irrrreUew Kal éTTeAaUVElY S1SdoKOVTa 
Kal T&Ew Tnpseiv Kal uN Tfjg PdAayyos mpomn5&v Kai Tiv é&meuOU 
TpoTraisevovta Olio Kal Thv eis Ta &mopiorepa koi évoétia, TH MEV 
£v6156voi roig roig Kai åvétrois urpot opas mi Spdyov 
Tporpémeo8on, Tij Se tiélew Kal Gyyew trepiotouiois Seopois, ots 
oidnpos épyaletat rrupipóAakros. 

Koi iev &v tatita perplow, as Öv etmoi Tis, KoKNoIs IPOs TV TÖV 
peiÇóvæov  ómóuvnoiv Tata ayn oUk dvdpodéteipa, ToUTa "Apns 
é&oiónpos Kai pt Au8póguprov É£yov Thy Seliav unè TO Sdpu 
govootayés. KoA& pév oUv tatita Kal rà ToiaŬTa Kai póvoig ékelvoig 
&yaptrcra kai á8£Arra, órrócoi &ávépacroi ToU KoAoU* yapievTa SE OLY 
fyrrov, Sti koi yuxfis &yx8os SuodyKaAov £Xappuvouci xoi TÒ SokéOupov 
&rrokpoUovroa Kai TÒ AumroÜv &meAauUvouci.?? 





The narrator then turns to the effect of music as a parallel, making men 
brave, chasing sorrow away and bringing pleasure, before offering a con- 
cluding remark on the pleasure of hunting: 


35 Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 1-19 (Messis and Nilsson). 
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For it recalls carrying of arms and killing of men and thudding of shields 
and blood-thirsty Ares, and it drives away a cloud of faintheartedness and 
produces rays of pleasure; and nobody could have such a piercing distress in 
his heart that it would not be healed upon seeing a doe hare with a coward 
heart appear, being hunted and fleeing from running dogs. 


‘OmrAogopias TE yàp kai &v6pokraocías mopok Kal &orrióov SouTOU 
Kal "Apeos qiAoiu&rou Kal vépos &8upíag &troppatrile: Kal &KTivas Sovis 
&ragínor Kai où% OUTH Spipeiav óSUvny ~xo1 Tis Gv érrikópóiov, as UN 
TaUTnv åkéoaoĝa, Aayivav iSav SeidoKapdiov &vicrapiévny, Siokopévny, 
KUvas SpopiKous éAvoKéZoucay.?° 


This general description of the emotional and aesthetic characteristics of 
hunting — imbued with masculinity and potential eroticism?” — is then 
confirmed by the authorial I, who steps in to confirm his own eyewitness 
experience: 


I myself, being present at a crane hunt, being filled with the sight of them 
and seeing how birds with such small bodies make a rustling sound with 
their wings and fly lightly into the air and bring down these birds with long 
legs to the ground, had my soul filled with immense pleasure and praising 
also for other reasons blessed nature I admired also this part, that she armed 
those small-bodied animals with much strength and added in vigour what 
she had removed in size.?? 


"Eyœyé Tol 81pa yepavev TapaTuXav koi Tis rToUrov Béas Eupopnfels koi 
iSav Strws Spvides oUTW Bpayvowpor Ta TTINA &rrippoiGoUc1 Kal LEXPIS 
ai0épos éAappiCouEvol TOUS TeTAVOOKEAEIS &kelvous Eis yv KATAPEPOUOIV, 
HSovijs Te &rAérou TH Wuxi éyepíc8ny Kai Thy pakapiav uci káv rois 
&ÀAoig atrobeialwv, koi ToUTo TO uépog efatyala, STI TÕV Cowv TÈ 
TATTELVOOWUA KPATAIOTEPWS EPOTIAIOE Kal TOU ueyéðous &gpeAouévm TH} 
loxut TrpooTéBeikev.*? 


The narrator goes on to describe other kinds of hunts that he has 
witnessed, ranging from deer hunting to the catching of small birds with 
lime, concluding that the most pleasurable (émiteptréotepov) is the crane 
hunt — involving falcons, not glue on twigs, and being a manly activity, not 
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Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 25—9 (Messis and Nilsson). 

The ‘pleasant’ image of a female hare being pursued by the male dogs represents a male gaze, 
including both the animal prey of the hunt and the fleeing enemies of a battle. As such, it seems to 
tie in with the representation of Manuel — soon to enter the hunt — as exceedingly manly and 
erotikos; see Magdalino 1992. For a recent analysis of the imagery of hunted females and male 
hunters, see Goldwyn 2017: 39-84 (with both Western and Byzantine examples). 

The 'small-bodied birds’ refers to the falcons employed for crane hunting, while the birds with ‘long 
(or straight) legs’ are the cranes themselves. 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 30-6 (Messis and Nilsson). 
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child’s play.*° He then states that he must describe what he has seen: 
‘What I have seen must now be confined to writing; for what stops me 
from delighting in describing this, if even Homer offered an account of the 
hunt of Ithacian men?’ (Aotéov Toivuv Tà ópa&£évra ypa’ Ti yap KoAveEt 
Kav TH yPagt] TH Trpé&ypam évrpugfjood pe, ei ye iQoxnoiov &vOpoxrov 
Kuvnyeoiou Kai “Ounpos uépvrrron;).** 

Having thus prepared a suitable setting — one of war, manly deeds and 
potentially erotic pursuit — the emperor enters the stage. He is presented in 
an encomium that is brief, but still follows the basic guidelines of a 
traditional basilikos logos. 


Once the triumphant emperor went hunting, he whom purple had brought 
to birth and whose purple robe proclaimed his breed, whom wisdom and 
bravery and intelligence and the entire catalogue of graces embraced and 
breastfed and offered the milk of myriads of virtues. His hands are huge 
hands, his heart is a chamber of prudence, his soul is protected by the hands 
of God — his mind is elevated and lofty, close to rivalling the minds of 
angels. His hunting and exercise appear to aim at pleasure and relaxation, 
but in truth they aspire to victories and trophies and the arrangement of 
important affairs and the preservation of the rule of Rhomaians. Like a 
lion's cub who even in sleep kept watch with the eyes of his soul, he watches 
and protects and follows; he protects against the attempt of attacking 
enemies and he leaps with ferocious eyes without their anticipating his 
charge." Moving like an eagle his wings of profound judgement and 
rustling his feathered plumage of high counsel, he terrifies entire herds of 
enemies. Once when he appeared to go hunting wild animals, he returned 
having pursued foreign satraps and rulers. ? 


^" Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 58—60 (Messis and Nilsson): 'AM& uoi TO xpfiua THs Tv 


yepavev &ypas TocoÜrov ékelvov émitepttéotepov, Ócov ókavOuAMBov Kal omivæv ai 
uakpaúyxeves ÜTrepéxouci yépavoi Kal AUywv i&ogópov igpaxes OpacTikoTsepoi kai Soov 
yuuvaciav dvipikwtépav Trasapiasn åBúppata Aetrreroa. On this passage and its relation to 
the Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches, see further below, n. 77, and Chapter 5, ‘An 
Ancient Life in Verse’. 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 63-5 (Messis and Nilsson). 

Cf. Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 58—62 (Kurtz), cited above. On Manuel as a 
cub rather than a lion, see Schmidt 2016: 164-5, citing a poem by Manganeios Prodromos from the 
1140s: ‘By referring to Manuel as the “lion cub”, Prodromos places him in the tradition of John II, 
the lion-like protector of the empire, and stylizes him as Byzantium’s current saviour, possessing the 
same regal and heroic features as his father.’ 

This is an allusion to an occasion on which Manuel was hunting during a military campaign that led 
to victory and the captivity of enemies; either the campaign of 1148 against the Cumans, when 
Manuel, during a hunt, found out about the enemy attack and organized a counterattack which led 
to the victory of the Byzantines (Kinnamos, Hist. 3.3 [Meineke]), or the campaign of 1159 in 
Antioch, when Manuel, during a hunt, was ambushed by the enemy (Kinnamos, Hist. 4.21 


[Meineke]). 
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Eghe: TOTE mrpós epav ó KAAAIVIKos BaciAeUs, Sv Troppupa LEV ECEUTATO, 
GAoupyis t TexBevta Trpooeime, copia SE Kal åvõpeia Kal oúveois kai ó 
TÓV yapitwv karáAoyos évnyKadioavto Kai uaoToTpognoav koi yóAa 
uupiov Trporspnu&rov &róricav: oU yxEIpEs, ylyavTos xeipes, oU kapõia, 
9povtjos&cs 8&apos, oU yux Tadyas SopUMOpEITAl Hoŭ: & voUs UWNAds 
xai aifgpios, pikpoŭ Kal mrpós Tous &copi&rous*^ vóas &v6apiAMopuevos: OU 
Kuvnyéoiov koi yupv&ciov TO p£v Soxeiv eis répyiv óp& Kal 81&yuciv, TO © 
Anés, Eis vikas koi rpómraia Kal ueyócov 8100éctis Trpocyu&rov Kal Tfjs 
'Popaicv hysuovias cuvrüpnoiv TeAeuTéC as yap Aéovros oküpvog koi 
xa8c08cov Toig Tfj; wuyfig &ypr)yopev òpðañpoïs Kal BATE: Kal 
TIPOMUAGTTETAL Kal épórr rera PUAGTTETAI pév Tréipav &yOpóov émióvrow, 
epaAretar SÈ BAepapors &ypio8Upots uns: TrpoiSoUoc1i rfjv Epodov" kal cx 
&eróg Tis Babuyvapoouvns Ta TIAA kivüjcag Kai TO TrTépoypa THs 
ueyoAoBouMas Trepippoilnoas SAas cyéAas ToAeuicov poPei. Kai more 
Tpós &ypav Cawv Sdfas otava, ó Sè Aà oatpdatras, GAA 
yopapyas 8npdoas étradivdotnoev.** 


This combative emperor goes hunting and the narrator, he says, comes 
along, ‘to observe the pleasure of the hunt’ (tò Tfjg Ofpas TepTrvdv 
£moyópevos).* What follows is a very careful description of the organiza- 
tion of the hunt, one of the most detailed Byzantine accounts that have 
come down to us.*” At the centre of the scene is the emperor and his 
falcon, an impressive bird from Georgia, ‘old and noble’ (tradaidxpovdv 
Twa Kai yevváða),* which receives a detailed description of some 50 
lines.*? It has been trained by the emperor himself and its body and 
colours are balanced and beautiful, matching the brave emperor on whose 
left hand it is sitting. It outshines by far the other birds of prey that are 
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&ccou&rous scripserunt Messis and Nilsson. The manuscripts have èv oóporri, accepted by Kurtz, 
but it seems to make no sense in the context. Manasses wishes to underline the unworldly, nearly 
divine nature of Manuel. 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 66-82 (Messis and Nilsson). 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 83—4 (Messis and Nilsson). 

For a brief introduction to hunting in Byzantium, see Dennis 2009. For more substantial 
contributions, see Koukoules 1932, Patlagean 1992 and Delobette 2005. For examples of 
Byzantine hunting descriptions, see Messis and Nilsson 2019. It may be noted that references to 
Oppian's treatise — formative for Byzantine accounts of hunting — in both the Encomium of Emperor 
Manuel Komnenos and the Description of a crane hunt underline the authority of the texts and, at the 
same time, present their author as knowledgeable. Manasses not only frequently used Oppian's 
didactic poems on hunting and bird-catching in his texts, he also wrote the Origins of Oppian in 
verse; see below, Chapter 5. 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 125—6 (Messis and Nilsson). 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 117-64 (Messis and Nilsson). This passage is coupled with a 
description of the crane first captured in Description of a crane hunt 298—314 (Messis and Nilsson). 
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present, presumably just as the emperor outshines the aristocrats — the 
falcon is his extended arm, his alter ego.^? 

The hunt itself is described in terms of war, in which the ranks of both 
hunters (falcons) and game (cranes) are portrayed as soldiers taking part in 
a battle?" The image of troop movements is combined with sounds and 
cries of war — more specifically, the whirring of wings in this ‘aerial battle’ 
(uaxnv &epíav): *. . . with crying and whirring they attacked each other . . . 
a confused and thundering noise filled the air, the rattling of wings 
resounded in the ears and a rushing Ares fell madly upon both armies’ 
(. .. kAayyfi Kal foiZtpaow &ATjAo:s cuvémecov ... Bpotis SE Kal Bóupos 
Tov dépa éyépi(e Kal KATEKTÚTOUV TOs KOŠS Ta TOV TITEpdv 
Terayfjicra Kai Goupios “Apns map éópgolv Toiv otpatoiv 
émepalvero). ^ The choice of word for depicting the sound of wings 
(bof) reflects the representation of Manuel as an eagle attacking his 
enemies both in the Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos and in the 
encomium inserted in the description, underlining the war-hunt analogy.?? 
So does the anthropomorphic representation of falcons and cranes,** dis- 
playing fear, courage and other human emotions in this epically coloured 
depiction.?? The epic tone is underscored by several allusions to the Ziad, 
including the use of dual, the explicit reference to Homer cited above (used 
as a justification of depicting a hunt) and yet another mention of Homer in 
the depiction of the hunting party.*° Both references to Homer are placed at 
the beginning of the account, even before the ekphrasis of the hunt itself, 
functioning as signals of the forthcoming war.’” 


On the falcon of the emperor (not taking part in the battle) vs the goshawks of the hunting party 
(described in lines 184—210), see Messis and Nilsson 2019: 42-3. 

On the intimate and significant relationship between hunting and war in Byzantine imagery, see 
Messis and Nilsson 2019: 12—17. 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 250—4 (Messis and Nilsson). 

Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 40 (Kurtz): &mppoittioos; Description of a crane 
hunt 80 (Messis and Nilsson): vrepippoiioas. 

Noteworthy are also the anthropomorphic description of the birds’ physical characteristics, partly 
mirroring those of the emperor himself. Cf. the way in which the dwarf in the Description of a little 
man is described in zoomorphic terms, including a comparison to a crane; see Manasses, Description 
of a little man 50 (Messis and Nilsson) and Messis and Nilsson 2015: 173-4. 

Note especially the emotions of the spectators as depicted in lines 207-9; cf. the little mouse in the 
Description of the Earth 144-63 (Lampsides), displaying the same kind of hesitation (Nilsson 2005: 
125-6). 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 106-8 (Messis and Nilsson): heoav Sè Tavtes èv kóouw Kal 
oori Kod cos Meveo Oda TrpoSiéypawev "Ounpos èv rois rroMpois vous “EAAnvas KaTaTattovTa’ Cf. 
Hom. Il. 2.552-4. 

The use of Homer for epic effect is thus combined with the use of Oppian for an expert tone. Cf. 
the use of Homer for the expression of Komnenian heroism, on which Magdalino 1993: 431 
(referring to the hexameter poems by Theodore Prodromos: Hórandner nos 3, 6 and 8). 
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The text closes by returning to the beauty and pleasure of crane 
hunting, underlined at the beginning of the piece. In comparison to other 
hunts, says the narrator, crane hunting is both amusing and effortless 
(étriteptrés ópoŭ kai oùk ëykorov)’® — since the birds of prey do all the 
work, men are left to watch the spectacle and wait for the game to fall from 
the sky. This aspect of crane hunting may have contributed to its high 
status, being a manly, sophisticated and aristocratic, yet painless pleasure, 
in which the war of hunting was not only performed but also enjoyed as an 
‘air show’. This would have allowed the spectators to focus on the aesthetic 
aspects of the battle, underlined by Manasses and possibly referring also to 
the aesthetic pleasure of re-experiencing a sight in the form of a carefully 
structured ekphrasis: just as the hunt is pleasurable and amusing, so is the 
presumed performance of the description for those who listen. This 
performative aspect of the text, along with its similarities to the 
Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos in terms of imperial imagery, 
indicate a Constantinopolitan setting in which both pieces were per- 
formed, perhaps in proximity to each other as regards time and space. 
Such proximity is indicated by the use of similar imagery and sonoric 
effects, here assumed to have been recognized and appreciated by the 
audience. It may also be supported by the transmission of the two texts 
next to each other in the same manuscript, copied within less than a 
century of the texts’ original performance.?? The imagery of hunting as a 
parallel to war is to be found in texts like Byzantine military manuals, ^? 
but it also ties in with imperial concerns of the time, making it relevant 
and potentially popular for rhetorical display, perhaps also appealing to a 
wider audience. 

This imperial and aristocratic interest in hunting is well documented, 
not least in the so-called historical poems of Theodore Prodromos. As 
noted by Wolfram Hórandner, interest and skill in hunting were among 
the ideal characteristics of Komnenian emperors.°' Anna Komnene 


58 Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 315-16 (Messis and Nilsson). 


Cf. Magdalino 1993: 455 on the Description of a crane hunt as ‘undatable’. On the transmission of 
texts in the same manuscript and the clues such a transmission may offer as regards the original 
context, see Zagklas 2017. Cf. also the transmission of both orations to John Kontostephanos in the 
same manuscript, on which see below, Chapter 3. 

Cf. Dennis 2009: 132, citing the Strategikon of Maurice 7.45-8 (Dennis and Gamillscheg): 
Kuvnyio Sè foie rà TÓv TroAguav. “Qotrep yap ke Sid Te KaTAOKOTIOV Kal SiKTU@V Kal 
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$ykpuppérov Kal TrapackóTov Kal karakukAocsov Kal TOIOUTHV cogicuérov pov i| 
Suvápa fj @ńpa roUrov trepryiveton, oUTws Sei Kal ... Such manuals contained detailed 
descriptions that may have influenced writers of rhetorical texts such as ekphraseis and encomia. 
See further Messis and Nilsson 2019: 13. 


6 Horandner 1974: 95. 
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mentions in her Alexiad that her father and uncle used to hunt when they 
were free from state business: “Both brothers indulged often in hunting, 
when there was no great pressure of work, but they found military affairs 
more exhilarating than hunting’ (Gugw Sè T&deApo Kuvnyeciois uiv 
TTOAAGKIS &mrévevov, OTTNVIKa oU TTOAAT Tis AUTOIS ETTEPPEL Trpoypi&roov 
9povTis, TroAeutkols SE UGAAOV T] kuvryerikols ExaIpoV Trp&yuacw).9* As 
for the reign of Manuel, John Kinnamos notes that aristocrats were 
expected to decorate their houses with paintings depicting ‘the emperor's 
achievements in war and in the slaying of wild beasts’ (rà BaotAgws ... 
doa £v Te TOAEMOIs Kal npokrovíois AUTOS elpyooo). ^? 'The Komnenian 
focus on hunting can be traced back to the eleventh century, and literary 
descriptions of the twelfth century seem to echo a series of letters by 
Michael Psellos, addressed to John Doukas (died c.1088).° One of the 
letters describes a crane hunt and even if the details offered by Psellos are 
few, the imagery is similar to that of the Description of a crane hunt and 
may be seen as a potential model or source of inspiration for Manasses. 

In the case of Emperor Manuel as represented by Manasses, hunting is 
made part of his character — he does not hunt for pleasure, he is at war even 
when he hunts. We may compare with another encomium of Manuel by 
Michael the Rhetorician, where the intimate relation between hunting and 
war is expressed in similar terms: “You practise fighting against enemies by 
fighting wild beasts and you rightly consider hunting to be identical to 
preparation for war ... thus, hunting is close to war.’ (tà évayavia Tv 
TroAguinv év  8npolv  &ypioig Katayeytpvaoal Kal TrapacKeuTy 
OTPATIOTIKNY KUVTYETIKTY eivai r aUTAV Trparypuro giAocogtéls ... 
oürcs éyyls ToAguou TÒ kuvmyéciov.)Pó Such a merging of the two 
activities is also underlined by Manasses in the anecdote of him ostensibly 
going hunting, but in fact going after enemies, cited above.?" The repre- 
sentation of Manuel as an eagle, experienced and noble just like his falcon, 
would accordingly have emphasized not only an imperial ideal common to 


Anna Komnene, Alexiad 3.3.5 (Reinsch and Kambylis); tr. Sewter, rev. Frankopan 2009. On the 


death of Anna’s brother John II Komnenos in a hunting accident, see Browning 1961. 

John Kinnamos, Hist. 6.6 (Meineke); tr. in Mango 1972: 225. Cited by Maguire 2011: 137. 
Psellos, Letters 54, 67 and 76 (Papaioannou). See also Psellos, Chronographia 7.72 (Reinsch), on 
which see Patlagean 1992: 259; Delobette 2005: 288. Cf. also a reference to the qualities of the 
same emperor as hunter in Psellos, Letter 142.56—64 (Papaioannou). 

Psellos, Letter 67 (Papaioannou), on which see Messis and Nilsson 2019: 28—9. On the presence of 
Psellos’ letters among intellectuals of the twelfth century, see Papaioannou 2012. 

Michael the Rhetorician, Encomium of Manuel I Komnenos 180.4-6 and 1o-11 (Regel and 
Novosadskij). 


Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 80-2 (Messis and Nilsson). 
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all Komnenian rulers, but also a specific characterization of Manuel in 
relation to both aristocrats and military troops. Both the oration and the 
ekphrasis would thus have functioned as encomia of his recent victories, 
and the narrator’s alleged presence at the hunt may have been aimed at 
enhancing Manasses’ own status as part of the emperor’s close circle. 
Three other ekphraseis by Manasses display a similar portrayal of the 
narrator as a person who moves in aristocratic circles, having access to and 
observing imperial space. The Description of the Earth depicts a mosaic that 
the writer has seen in the old parts of the imperial palace,°* while the 
Description of the Cyclops expounds on an object that he has seen at the 
house of an aristocrat, a red stone with a representation of Odysseus and 
the Cyclops.’ The recipient of the latter, addressed by the narrator of the 
ekphrasis as a benefactor or patron, has been tentatively identified as the 
megas hetaireiarches Georgios Palaiologos." Both descriptions relate to 
objects of the past, representing the Graeco-Roman heritage in a 
Constantinopolitan setting, described in words of that same heritage — 
important symbols of core values of the time.^' The Description of a little 
man is a rare depiction of a court entertainer: a man suffering from 
dwarfism who has travelled to the capital to entertain aristocrats./^ 
Regardless of the potentially ironic and metaphorical aspects of this 
description, it closely relates to a court environment that is shared by a 
number of people moving in imperial circles, including the narrator 
himself. The fifth preserved ekphrasis by Manasses, Description of the 


55 The full title of the two mss (Marc. Gr. Z412 and Athen. 2953, both incomplete) is long and 
descriptive: Tot giAoodpou xoi rropoşs kupoU Kovoravrivou ToU Mavacof| Ékgpacis 
£ikovicu&rov EV APP% kukAoTepei, KATH pécov HEV TuTToUvTov THY yfjv &v popp yuvoakós, 
KUKA® SÈ rrapóvrov ómcopóv Kai TIveV Cav 8oÀacoiov koi dAAwv Siapdpeov. For the sake of 
convenience, the short title "E«opacis yñs (as in Lampsides 1991) is employed here. For analyses, 
see Bazaiou-Barabas 1994; Nilsson 2005: esp. 124-6 (with partial translation); Foskolou 2018; see 
also Magdalino 1997: 165. 

The full title in the single ms (Vat. Barb. Gr. 240) is Toó Mavacof| kupoU Kevoravrivou ëkppaois 
tikovicu&rov v p«xpuóopo kukAorsepei KATH uécov &yóvrov TOV KUKAwTTa Tous 'O8uccéos 
étaipous S1momapáccovra xai éo8iovepa Kal 'O85ucoéa olvou coKdv mpogépovra Kal 
Ssgioúpevov Td0e1 Tov KUKAcwrTra. For an analysis, see Nilsson 2011 (with partial translation). See 
also Mango 1963: 68; Maguire 1992: 139—40; Dauterman Maguire and Maguire 2007: 25-6 (with 
partial translation). 

The identification was made by Magdalino 1997: 162. On the addressee as ‘a friend of those who 
are nourished by speeches’, i.e. a benevolent patron, see Nilsson 2011: 128. The megas hetaireiarches 
Georgios Palaiologos may be the same Palaiologos who is addressed in one of Manasses’ letters as 
pansebastos Georgios; see further below, Chapter 4. 

Magdalino 1997: 164: ‘these texts evoke the beauty and antiquity of the court environment’. See 
also Nilsson 2014: 153-6, 158—60. 

The title in the single ms (Escorialiensis Y.II.10) is Tot Mavocofi kupoU Kovoravrivou Exppacis 
av@petrou pıkpoð. On this ekphrasis, see Messis and Nilsson 2015 and (briefly) above, Chapter 1. 
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catching of siskins and chaffinches, may be seen as different in the sense that 
it takes the narrator out of Constantinople, on a ‘holiday’ outside the 
city.” This does not, however, mean that the event described does not 
relate to Komnenian concerns; on the contrary, the depiction of the 
catching of small birds closely mirrors an ekphrasis inserted in 
the Komnenian novel Hysmine and Hysminias, probably dating from the 
1140s.’* Presuming that Manasses wrote his own novel Aristandros and 
Kallithea slightly later, but in emulation of and perhaps competition with 
those by Eumathios Makrembolites, Theodore Prodromos and Niketas 
Eugenianos, that description should have been known to him." 

That kind of hunt, and possibly even the ekphrasis itself, is referred to 
also in the Description of a crane hunt, as the narrator describes other kinds 
of hunting in which he has taken part: 


I have also seen chaffinches being caught and siskins and goldfinches/? and 
all such birds that have small wings and for which twigs covered in sweet 
bay prepare a trap, putting forward foreign foliage and stretching forth twigs 
covered in glue. I was once amused by a black-winged starling and a 
twittering chaffinch and the chattering siskin and other such small birds, 
who were trapped by reeds covered in glue; they wished to escape and 
fluttered their wings, but were hindered by those sticky bonds, with their 
hearts pounding heavily as if running for their life; they were then grabbed 
and stabbed with small knives and thrown in a basket, but some of them 
were preserved alive, namely those which the embellishing nature had 
provided with the most abundant beauty. 


EiSov 8£ Kal &kavOuAAibas éiokouévas Kal orivous kai &orpoyMvous Kal 
dois Ó^ois uikp& TA TTEPUyI1a Kal ois SapvooToiBacTo1 b&p8oi Tov SdAov 
GPTUVOUGI, puas GAAOTPIas TPCBEBANYEVAL Kai mrpoioxópevod AUyouS 
&AnApévous i€&. "Erspyé pe motè Kal peAGuTTTEpPOS yàp Kal AdAos 
&kav8uAMs Kai ó otTwpuAwTaTos oTivogs koi GAN &rra oTpoubdpia, 
$óvativ if kekoAuuuévoig oyeðévra koi BEAOVTaA YEV quyyávew Kal 
TTepuyilovta, eipyóueva è Toig EvUypois Exeivois Seouois Kai mukvà 


y 


» 


On this ekphrasis, see above, Chapter 1, and below, Chapter 5. 

Eumathios Makrembolites, Hysmine and Hysminias 4.4.12 (Conca). 

On the dating of the Komnenian novels, see E. Jeffreys 2012: 7-10 (Rhodanthe and Dosikles), 
161—5 (Hysmine and Hysminias), 27 5—6 (Aristandros and Kallithea), 342—3 (Drosilla and Charikles); 
on their internal sequence and an attempt to problematize issues of dating and sequence, see 
Nilsson 2014: 83—6. Cf. also the use of bird-catching imagery in the Funerary oration on the death of 
Nikephoros Komnenos and the Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites, discussed below, Chapters 3 
and 5. 

Bird species are notably difficult to identify and translate; in all passages cited here I have aimed at 
representing the linguistic variety of Manasses, not ornithological accuracy. On the three species 
mentioned by Manasses here (and in other texts), see Koukoules 1952: 399—400, esp. n. 7. 
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TUKV TÈ OTEPVA TATAKOOOVTA, oia TPEXOVTA TOV rrepl WUX Ts, GAloKOLEVE 
Te Kal paxorpidi KevroUueva Kal korà Bó8pou aKovTilouEeva, Evia Sé 
CwypouuEeva kai TNPOUUEVA, OTTOGOIS nað SawideoTtepou KaAAOUS fj 
KOUMOTPIA QUois ueréboxkev.77 


The ‘For once I was delighted by’ ('Erepyé ye motè) could be a reference to 
the Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches, which would allow 
us to date it earlier than the Description of a crane hunt. It could also 
indicate a knowledge of that text among Manasses’ presumed audience, or 
perhaps a wish for them to know about it — an indication of an authorial 
strategy to place oneself in a wider context as regards both experiences 
(different kinds of aristocratic pleasures, whether experienced in real life or 
imagined) and textual production (a larger corpus of ekphraseis and other 
texts). As we shall see, the songbirds and sparrows appear in different guise 
in several texts by Manasses, to the extent that the bird becomes a kind of 
literary mascot or an animal to associate with his voice. In addition to that 
imagery, ‘the embellishing nature’ (fj Kopupcotpia puors) at the end of the 
cited passage is a Manassean expression that appears in two other texts, 
including the Monody on the death of his goldfinch.’* Imagery and language 
accordingly work together here in order to project a recognizable voice as a 
tool of self-promotion. 

Whether they are ‘true’ or not, the two descriptions of different kinds of 
bird hunting offer two different sides of what a modern reader may see as 
one activity: as underlined by Manasses in the sentence immediately 
following the short description of the catching of small birds cited above, 
and reflecting the wider tradition of hunting in Byzantium, the trapping of 
small birds using lime is described as ‘childish pastimes’ (traiSapiadny 
&@Upyata) in comparison to the ‘more masculine activities’ (yupvaciov 
&v6pikorépov) of crane hunting. As a means to express praise of the 
masculine and ‘erotic’ character of Emperor Manuel, crane hunting was 
accordingly highly suitable. The catching of birds, by contrast, is 


77 Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 45-56 (Messis and Nilsson). The similarities between this 
passage, the Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches, the descriptions of the grammar 
competitions in the Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos and the Encomium of 
Michael Hagiotheodorites, and the passage in Hysmine and Hysminias are remarkable. All were clearly 
influenced by the prose paraphrase of Oppian's /xeutica; see further below, Chapter 5. 

78 Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 8.14 (Horna) and Encomium of Michael 

Hagiotheodorites 4 (Horna). See below, Chapters 3 and 4. 

Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 57-60 (Messis and Nilsson): AAA& poi TO xpfiua THs TOV 

yepavev cypas Toootitov ékelvov éemitepTréotepov, Ócov dKkavOuAAiSwv Kai omivæv ai 

MaKpauxeves UTtepgxouol yépavoi Kai AUywv iEopdpwv igpakes Spactixatepor kal ócov 

yuuvaciov évipikwtépav Tadapimdny &6Upyata simetra. On crane hunting in Byzantium, see 

Messis and Nilsson 2019: 37—41. 
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represented rather as a bucolic idyll or even a painting — a suitable outing 
for a tired citizen of Constantinople, possibly undertaken in the narrator's 
youth rather than in his more mature years.*° 


A Constantinopolitan in Temporary Exile 


The third text to examine in this chapter takes us out of Constantinople 
and much further than just across the Sea of Marmara: the Itinerary is a 
narrative poem, composed in dodecasyllables, in which Manasses describes 
an embassy to the court of Tripoli with the aim of finding a new wife for 
Emperor Manuel.*' The embassy would have taken place in 1160/61, after 
the death of Manuel’s first wife Bertha-Eirene.** The Itinerary has been 
interpreted by some scholars as a personal or ‘egocentric’ eyewitness 
account,*? by others as a ‘novelistic’ rendering of a factual evenc.?^ Here 
it is read in relation to the texts discussed above: as part of Manasses’ larger 
production of texts relating to the imperial court of Manuel, the eulogy of 
his reign and the spatial experience of Constantinople. The ‘reality’ vs 
‘fictionality’ of the poem is not addressed in any detail here, since it is 
assumed throughout this study that all literary expression contains ele- 
ments of both and that Byzantine literature in this respect is no different 
from other, earlier or later cultures. That is to say, the historical context of 
the poem (or any other text) is necessary in order to understand on the one 
hand its narrative and rhetorical form, on the other its occasional character 
and potential addressees, but there is little use in arguing for or against the 


80 While the narrator here does not necessarily coincide with Manasses, one could argue that the 


Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches is likely to have been composed in the early years 
of Manasses' career, when such imagery seems to have been in fashion (see above, nn. 74—5). In that 
case, the use of the same imagery in the Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos, dated 
to c.1173, is related to the ‘young days’ described in the oration. See further below, Chapters 3 
and 6. 

The full title in the Vatican ms is Tot Mavacofj Kupot Kavotavtivou eis thy kaTà Tà ‘lepoodAupa 
&troSnulav odroG; no title or author is indicated in the other two manuscripts. For more details on 
the mss, see below, n. 86, and Chryssogelos 2017: 87—95. The title Odeporicum was given to the 
poem by Leo Alatius in the seventeenth century; see Marcovich 1987: 286, n. 27. 

The event is recorded in both Western and Byzantine sources (William of Tyre and John Kinnamos 
respectively). On the historical circumstances, see Horna 1904: 315-17; Marcovich 1987: 277-8; 
Külzer 1994: 17-20, and 2003. 

See Galatariotou 1993 (‘personal reality’), Aerts 2003 (‘egocentric document), Marcovich 1987 
(‘personal soliloquy’); cf. Mullett 2002, who emphasizes the ‘textual reality’ of the /rinerary in 
response to Galatariotou 1993, and Külzer 2002 and 2003, who reads the /rinerary in the context of 
Byzantine accounts of pilgrimage to the Holy Land but underlines its lack of objectivity. 
Marcovich 1987, now also Chryssogelos 2017. Cf. Nilsson 2014, trying to explain what ‘novelistic’ 
could signify in a twelfth-century context. 
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‘truth’ of the narrative beyond the self-expression of the author"? As for 
the different versions of the poem in the manuscript tradition, I assume 
here that the long version of the Itinerary, consisting of four ‘strophes 
(logoi) and including a long ekphrasis of the intended bride, was composed 
as a coherent whole, while the shorter version (without the ekphrasis) was a 
later redaction.*° My focus is not on the narrated events as such, but rather 
on the way in which the narrator presents himself — the story in which he 
takes part. 

The poem opens with a prophetic dream, anticipating and leading up to 
the arrival of a ‘fatal message’ demanding that the narrator accompanies the 
sebastos (John Kontostephanos) to Jerusalem and Palestine — a journey that 
turns out to be a very unpleasant experience. The function of dreaming 
here and in other works by Manasses has been considered in some detail by 
other scholars;"7 here I wish to underline the function of the verses that 
precede the dream and present an initial setting for the narrative of the 
poem. 


Just escaping a loud and roaring storm | and the foaming ocean of affairs, | 
to which I had been treated by my simple life | which had no knowledge of 
mankind’s vicissitudes, | I had just reached the harbour of tranquillity, | 
where richly blew a breeze of sweet untroubledness, | and found the 
abundant pleasures of my books | and I was imitating the industry of bees. 
| Working hard and toiling in the night, | holding in my hands the work of 
the man from Naucratis, | sleep attacked and closed my eyes | and carried 
me off for a ride on frightening dreams. 


"Apri 8poouvons expuyav G&Ans PdGous 
Kal Ti étrappifouoav GAunv Trpeypé&ro, 
Gv po1 Trpo&&évmoev &mAórns TPÓTOU 
&vOpo»rrivng Te Kakias atreipia, 

MOAIs Trpooéoxov EUYAATVO AIMEVI 
TAouTOUVTL TepTIVIY aupav åTapagias 
Kal Sh BiBAwv yapitas eupav &g86vous 


85 C£. Lauxtermann 2014: 158-9, discussing the reading of Bourbouhakis 2007. 

86 See Nilsson 2012, arguing for the poem as a coherent whole. In short, the Zrizerary has been 
preserved in three manuscripts, of which one (Vat. Gr. 1881) contains the long version, but omits 
vv. 1.124-212. The Marcianus Gr. 524 has only the first /ogos of the poem, vv. 1.1-269, while the 
Constantinopolitanus Movis Tavayias Kayapiaticons (XéAKns) 68 (included for the Chryssogelos 
edition) transmits the first 43 lines of the third Jogos. Horna suggested that the description of the 
prospective bride, Melisanda of Tripolis, was removed after that marriage had fallen through and 
Manuel had instead married Mary of Antioch. Cf. below, Chapter 6. 

Chryssogelos 2013a (on the Itinerary) and Pizzone 2011 (on the novel fragments). The dream motif 
ties in with an overall interest of the period, explored in the novels and other texts; see also e.g. 
MacAlister 1996; Angelidi and Calofonos 2014. 
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TOUS TOV LEAIDO DV &rrepipoUpmy TrÓvous. 
VUKTOS 6é pot kópvovri Kal rrovoupévo 
K&v Toiv xepoiv oépovri TOV Naukpatitnv 
Uttvos TreAcoas koi BAEpapa cuykAtvas 
évuTTViols ue mTapémeuyev &yplois. 


The description of the narrator’s situation in these verses may be read 
programmatically, offering an ideal situation (reading Athenaeus of 
Naucratis in the safety of his home) that is presented as desirable but 
highly unstable (preceded and followed by various ‘storms’). It is the 
beginning of more than one narrative, on both intra- and extradiegetic 
levels. Within the story, the storm from which the narrator claims to have 
just escaped mirrors at least two forthcoming storms: the one to be 
experienced in the dream (1.13—47) and the ones that will be suffered 
on the ensuing journey — both the literal tempest at sea (1.209—12) and the 
overall hardships of the trip. The storm of the dream, following the 
practice of both dream-books and the ancient novel, anticipates the latter 
storms, real and metaphorical.*? Such a play between the ‘teal’, the fiction- 
al and the metaphorical is well known from both ancient and Komnenian 
novels, which also offer a narrative model for the kind of sudden abduction 
that the narrator suffers in his dream: John Kontostephanos appears and 
drags the narrator aboard a ship against his will.?? The use of the dream, 
also frequent in the novels, underlines the confusion between fiction and 
reality and creates a certain suspense, playing on belief and disbelief, 
themes explored also later on in the poem.?' The use of such 'novelistic' 
motifs does not necessarily make the Jtinerary a ‘novelistic’ poem, but 
points rather to the popularity in the twelfth century of narrative strategies 
drawn from the novels.?* 

On a different narrative level, relating to the narrator's personal situa- 
tion outside of the story, the storm from which he has just escaped does 
not only prefigure the coming journey — it also offers a contrast to the quiet 


88 Manasses, Itinerary 1.1-12 (Chryssogelos). Here and in the following, I use the translation by Aerts 
2003, but since it is in verse and sometimes strays a bit far from the original Greek, I have modified 
it so as to stay closer to the original at the cost of its metrical form. 

On the motif of the storm in the /rinerary and the relation to the novel, see Mullett 2002 and 
Chryssogelos 20132: 71-3. See also Chryssogelos 2013b on tempest and draught as ‘key motifs’ of 
the poem. 

Manasses, Itinerary 1.17 (Chryssogelos): ouvepeAkUovta Kaye TrPds Biav. 

See esp. Itinerary 4.7—13, expressing the disbelief of the narrator at the sight of and return to 
Constantinople. 

Nilsson 2012 and 2014: 186-96. Note also Mullett 2002, showing how the ‘exile discourse’ was 
common to several Byzantine genres, including hagiography and epistolography; see also Mullett 
1995. 
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home with the writer studying one of his model authors, Athenaeus.?? The 
narrator is not simply tired after a hard day’s work — he is exhausted after 
some sort of crisis.?^ The reference to previous storms indicates, for an 
audience familiar with such narratives, that the pleasant reading session 
will not last.?? The setting accordingly combines various motifs in order to 
create a sense of uncertainty as regards both the previous (extradiegetic) 
situation of the narrator (whose earlier misfortunes are alluded to but not 
related in any detail) and the coming (intradiegetic) development of 
events. While various well-known motifs, techniques of citing ancient 
authors and recycling of formulaic verses connect the Itinerary to other 
works by Manasses the poem is from the perspective of self- 
representation — here in the form of an extradiegetic authorial narrative — 
also closely related to his own narrative of being a writer in twelfth-century 
Constantinople. 

I have previously argued that the Itinerary is concerned not so much 
with the journey as with Constantinople itself and its advantages for a 
rhetorician.?^ The poem, describing the apodémia or temporary ‘exile’ of 
the narrator, becomes a means of praising the qualities of the capital and 
the emperor. Describing the horrors of the ‘outside’ becomes a praise of 
the ‘inside’. Such concerns — an open fear of travelling and a deep nostalgia 
for the capital — are commonly voiced in twelfth-century texts and seem to 
reflect a shared sense of suspicion toward ‘outsiders’.?” In the Itinerary 
these concerns are more clearly connected to the role of the writer and the 
tasks of the rhetorician. When the main part of the embassy and the tour 


?3 Athenaeus is only one of the ancient authors employed by Manasses, but there are at least two rather 
clear uses of the Deipnosophistae in the Itinerary (3.76 and 4.8, noted by Horna 1904: 347). See also 
further below. 

Cf. Chryssogelos 2013a: 68. As noted by Chryssogelos 2017: 157, the passage is reminiscent of 
Manganeios Prodromos 6.1—5 (Bernadinello): "HSn vré&vrcs åmAayua vv ewb_ev 9povri&ov | 
Kal ToU TapevoxAotvTds ue póßou réparav. EAUONV’ | OUK exer THAI Tapaxds Tócos ó Aoyicuós 
uou, | €pnouvy dav © &rpspei tis añs o ropsOelongs | kai BAéTTO Kabapwtepov xcopls rivos vegéAns. 
The imagery thus seems to be shared by other twelfth-century writers and signifies something more 
than just regular weariness. See also further below, Chapter 4. 

The instability of fortune is a frequent motif in several of Manasses’ texts. For the Itinerary, see e.g. 
2.45—52 with the inserted gnomic statement on the instability of life: od, od, rroAuorévoxrov 
&vOpcxrroov. yévos, | kokóv &Buooe, Bude Tis SuororTpiaş: | aï, ot, rroAvorpófiire, KUKNTE Ple, | 
dAMoTIPscAAAE, rpiokocrápare, rAàve, | &vice, rravrógupre, Bao OUK Éxcov: | oKaANE cU Tikpós, 
xap8ías kocreo8Íov, | Buoxsluepos 9áAocca uupíov kakóv, | &vfiuepov rréAocyos pupiœwv kaxóv. On 
the so-called ‘principle of alternation’ in Greek narrative, i.e. the idea that no human life is without 
vicissitude, see Cairns 2014. 

Nilsson 2012. See also Mullett 2002: 261—2, on the ‘exile discourse’ of the Itinerary, and 
Chryssogelos 2013b: 35, on fear of travel and sadness at leaving the capital as ‘thematic axes’ 
(Seuatixot &§oves) of the Itinerary. 

See e.g. Hérandner 1993; E. Jeffreys and M. Jeffreys 2001; Magdalino 2000; Kislinger 2008. 
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of the Holy Land is over and the narrator, who has fallen ill because of the 
bad water and poor food, is recovering in Cyprus, he laments his fate — 
‘For what is the dull flicker of the modest stars | compared with that all- 
feeding flame of the sun? | In comparison with the City of Constantine, | 
what's Cyprus in its totality and particulars?’ (2.87—90: ti yap Tatreivav 
&oTpiov á&paupórns | pds Thy TÒ r&v Bóokoucav fjMou pAdyo; | Ñ Ti 
Tpòs AUTH Thy Kovoravrivou TóAw | f] Kürrpos f) cüpmraca koi TÈ THs 
Kurrpov;).?? This image of the capital as the sun outshining the stars is 
reminiscent of the depiction of Emperor Manuel as the sun, employed in 
the oration discussed above; it thus imbues the capital with imperial 
power. The narrator then focalizes his own experience of that power and 
compares it to his situation in Cyprus: 


Oh toil, oh education, oh these learned men's books | with which from 
childhood I was senselessly stuffed; | oh torment of my body, oh these 
lengthy nights | which I spent in the company of books, | awake, not letting 
my eyes close for sleep, | isolated like a sparrow in my room, | or rather like a 
night owl in the dark.?? | I live here in a land where literature is scarce, | I sit 
here idly, my mouth is bound, | 'm unemployed, immobile like a prisoner, 
| a rhetorician without a tongue, with no liberty of speech, | a rhetorician 
without a voice, without his exercise. | Like a garden that remains unwa- 
tered | withers away from the want of water, | parches up from the lack of 
rain | and drops the splendid leaves from its trees, | in the same way have 
I suffered: I died | and lost the beauty which I used to enjoy. | Idling away 
my time I feed myself with hope | or wait for the movement of waters | just 
as in older times the lame did for his health. | Oh Rhomaian land, ornament 
of all the Earth, | my eyes tear up thinking of you. 


"Q uóx80os, © udOnois, © copddv BiBAor, 
ais ouveodtiny &vor[roos ¿K véou: 

à occpa«ros K&kools, à VUKTAYV Opópot, 
as &vóAcoca Tais PiBAois &vruyx&vov, 
&üTrvos, où BAégapa képarrov Eis UTTVOV, 
ó&oTep yovalwv orpou86s év 6opario, 
T) UGAAOv eitreiv, èv OKOTEL vukriKÓpot. 
Eis yfjv rapoikó thy ovravitoucav Aóyov: 
apyos k&8npor, cuUTTESTIOAS TO OTÓLG, 
&epyós, akivntos ws puAakiTns, 

PTITHP &yAcocos oùk Éyov mrappnotav, 


38 og Itinerary 2.154—5$ (Chryssogelos) on Constantinople as dp6oAué This yfis, kÓoye THs olkoup£vns, 


| tnAauyts &orpov, ToU Kato kócuou AUXVve. Manasses is not always consistent in his imagery; see 
further below on the use of unstable images and motifs. 

?9 An adaptation of Psalms 101:7-8 (®poimOny meAek&vi pnuk, | èyevhðnv osi vukrikópo£ v 
olkoré5o, | lypUmvnoo kai &yevii&my | oe orpou8tov pováZov èti 8ópom). 
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PTITOP Apwvos oUK Éxcov yuuvaciav. 
@otrep SE Trapáóeicos, OUK Éxycov 060p, 
ouykaleTar p&v UTTO TÄS Aetpudpias, 
cupgpuyeroai SE TAPS Tfjs &vouppltas 
Kal quAAoprr ei Sevdpitis eükoopío, 
oUTw K&yo Trérrov8ac kai Siepðápnv 
Kal K&Aos atréBaAAov, ottrep nümópouv. 
Apyos diayw, BooKouon rods £Xrrioiv 

T) Thy Kivnow koprepó? Tdv UdaTwv, 
as Trplv 6 TrapdAuToOs Uyeias xéápw. 

"Q Pools yñ, Kdoue Tis yfis &rráons, 


» ` 1 ~ n IOO 
čppeuoe TA BAEPAPA TIPODSOKAVTE ot. 


The suffering intellectual is familiar from other Komnenian authors, 
perhaps most well-known in the version of the third poem by 
Ptochoprodromos,'^' but Manasses offers a decisive twist of the motif: 
the toils of learning are contrasted with the province, void of learning 
and — most importantly — without a function for a Constantinopolitan 
thetorician.*°* A few verses below, the narrator describes the fate of such a 
voiceless orator, likening his situation to that of crickets in the winter: 


What dew-consuming crickets suffer, | who sing their musical tunes in 
summer | but die as soon as the cold arrives. | For the wretched race of 
humans, | as long as cherished by the sun rays of happiness, | raises its voice 
louder than Stentor's | and unfolds the instrument of his rib cage | and 
creates a well-turned and harmonious sound; | but if it is chilled by the cold 
of distress, | it wastes away, alas, not enduring the frost. 


"^O TETTLyES Tráo x ouciy oi 6pocogyoi, 
9épous pv UTTASovTES EULOUTOV péos, 
vekpoupevoi È ToU KEUOUS mrepQakóros. 
TO yàp TroAugépipvov &vOposrroov yévos, 
9aAgQ8£v p£v óppois iois åAuTias, 

Thv yAdooav Uyoi ZTEVTOPOS TopwTEepav 
Kai Thv ériofiBiov &rAoi payada 

Kai pĝóyyov eUTOPVEUTOV, ÈupEAÑ vrAéker 
äv © &trottay#] TH «poe THV OMwsov, 


uapaivetar, pe, TOV xpupóv uf) Baorécav. ^? 


Manasses, Itinerary 2.91—111 (Chryssogelos). 

See Alexiou 1986 and 1999; Beaton 1987; Kulhánková 2008 and 2010. 

The dark province, void of learning, is more or less a topos among intellectuals who had to leave 
the city; see e.g. the case of Theophylact of Ochrid (eleventh century) and his 'exile' in Mullett 
1997: 274-6, or Michael Choniates (twelfth century) and his sense of displacement in Livanos 
2006 and Kaldellis 2009a: 145—65. 

Manasses, Itinerary 2.119—28 (Chryssogelos). 
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Thus withering away like a cricket in winter, the narrator wishes to express 
his gratitude to his current benefactor in Cyprus, probably the governor 
Alexios Doukas,"°* ‘this Nile of benefactions, flowing floods of gold’ 
(ó r&v xoptrow Neos, 6 xpucoBpurng).'^? However, in spite of the rich 
food and these ‘showers of dew’ (6uBpoBAutet ue 8pócov), ^ the narrator 
is sick at the thought of Constantinople (2.137—40). He offers yet another 
zoomorphic persona to describe his indisposition: 


For even a songbird caught in a cage, | albeit plentifully fed, more than 
enough, | longs for the freedom of spreading its wings | and hating life 
together with humans | it is constantly searching for secret escapes. | For 
nothing is so sweet and desirable | as freedom's light, a careless life. 


Koi poucikóv yap éyka8cipyx8£v oTpou8iov, 
Kav Arropós Tpégorro, Kav UTEP kópov, 
&Aeu8epioov yAixeTal Treraou&rov 

xai 8uoyxepotvov Tov ET’ &vOparreov piov, 
Gel Siakel kpugías 816668 0us. 

OU8&v yap oUTws HSU kai Grirnréov, 

as pads £Aeu8épiov, &ppovTis Bios. ?7 


As noted above, this is an image presumably well-known to an audience 
familiar with Manasses’ work. 

After a brief prayer to Christ asking for a safe return, the narrator closes 
the second strophe of the poem with six verses that echo the closing verses 
of the first and third strophes, together creating a sort of refrain with 
variation.'^* They all express the longing of the narrator for his home and 
the sense of security that the imperial capital offers. The end of the first 
strophe in particular mirrors closely the image of the narrator offered in the 
second strophe: 


Oh, Byzantine land, oh City built by God, | which made me see the light 
and fostered me, | if only I were in you to see your beauties. | Yes, I wish 
I were in your embracing arms; | yes, I wish I were under your wings | while 
you look after me like a little bird. 


"^^ Alexios Doukas is known to have befriended men of letters and was thus a known patron; see 
Magdalino 1997: 162. Alexios Doukas was grandson of Anna Komnene, as were John 
Kontostephanos and also Nikephoros Komnenos, whose death Manasses lamented in one of his 
funerary orations; see below, Chapter 3. 

195 Manasses, Itinerary 2.130 (Chryssogelos). See Nilsson 2016 on this imagery of rivers and fountains 
for patronage in the twelfth century. 

'96 Manasses, Itinerary 2.132 (Chryssogelos). *°7 Manasses, Itinerary 2.141-7 (Chryssogelos). 

108 Nilsson 2012. 
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"Q y BuZavtis, c Sed8unTos Ais, 

fj Kal TO Mads SeiEaoa Kai Gpeyaok us, 
év col yevoiuny, KaAAovas PAéyoapí cov. 
Noi vai, yevoiuny umd Tas oàs &ykóAas: 
vai vat, yevoiuny Ure Thy TrTépuy& cou 
xoi S1aTnpoins ue Kab& oTPoOUBtov. ?? 


The imagery used by Manasses in the /tinerary accordingly describes the 
situation of the narrator as follows. The task of the rhetorician (a cricket, a 
bird) is to sing the praise of the emperor (the sun). The emperor, who also 
represents Constantinople, outshines the stars (other rulers and aristocrats) 
and offers protection under his wings. Outside of the city, other patrons 
may offer ‘rivers of gold’ or refreshing “dew’,'*° but if such channels are cut 
off the writer (a garden) withers and dies." These elements all come 
together in an authorial metanarrative that marks many texts written by 
Manasses and which is visible also in the choice of words and images in the 
Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos. As already noted, the emperor as 
the sun is an image shared also by other rhetoricians, but the way in which 
oratory and orators are represented in terms of fluttering wings and birds 
in both texts offers a more distinct imagery that contributes to the extra- 
diegetic narrative of Manasses: the ‘free wings’ of /ogoi may be ‘shackled’ by 
the deeds of the emperor, just as the tongues of rhetoricians may be 
‘shackled’ by their absence from the city and their lack of work.''* The 
orations are like small birds, desperately fluttering around the emperor, 
just as the rhetoricians are like small songbirds wishing to be under the 
protecting wings of the emperor;''’ the products of rhetoricians are like 


Manasses, Itinerary 1.331—6 (Chryssogelos). C£. Itinerary 1.77 on leaving the city, Tis yAukur&rns 
é&mópas BaciMBos, and 4.1-35 on the disbelief and happiness at returning home. Cf. also the 
representation of Constantinople in Manasses, Verse chronicle 2319-26 (Lampsides), cited at the 
beginning of this chapter, and the similar eroticized depiction of imperial space. 

Cf. Manasses, Verse chronicle 16-17 (Lampsides): xoi tov ToU kómou Katowva Kal THis 
ToAartropias | ai Swpeai 8pooi(ouci kevoUpevoi cuyvókis. 

For the same imagery in other texts by Manasses, see Nilsson 2016 and below, Chapter 4. 

Cf. Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 5 (Kurtz): HSN kai Prrópov yAooous 
éréónoas Kai 6e&iés &rmykovicos, with Manasses, Jtinerary 2.99 (Chryssogelos): &pyós K&Onua1, 
oupTredijoas TÒ oTópa, | depyds, &kivryros as quAakirns. 

Cf. Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 8-9 (Kurtz): Mav &yufiyavov, yAdooav 
cogioTiki]y dT ouvintactal TH Tourer Kai HAico cuurepipépec8on, and 15—17 (Kurtz): koi 
xarrákpas èv épwtido1 ToU KéAAoUs Kal rrpoorrreputac9ai yAixovtar AN’ FTTHVTAl cou Tot 
Üwous, GAAk veviknvrai cou ToU 8pópou koi TO TTEPOV AUTOIs OUKETI uerópotiov, with Manasses, 
Itinerary 1.33 5—6 (Chryssogelos): vai vod, yevoiunv bd Thy Trrépuyó cou | Kal Siatnpoins pe xoà 
otpousiov and 2.141-3 (Chryssogelos): koi pouo:óv yap éyka8&py8tv orpou8iov, | ... 
&AeuOspioov yAixeTal Trerac prov. 
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gardens filled with flowers, carefully watered and cultivated, just like the 
rhetoricians themselves need to be tended and watered by their patrons." '* 

The imagery is far from consistent and may sometimes seem contradic- 
tory, such as the ambiguous image of the emperor as at the same time a 
fierce eagle and a protecting ‘mother sparrow’ (otpou®iountwp) — a word 
not used in the /tinerary, but certainly recalled by the image in 1.335—-6 
(voi vai, yevoiuny uid Tijv mTépuyé& cou | koi Siatnpoins pe Kade 
o1Tpou8Íov)."? But the contrast depends on the choice of focalization: to 
his enemies, Manuel is a dangerous predator, protecting his people; to his 
people (his nestlings), he offers a protective wing." The task of the 
rhetorician is to explore such contrasting perspectives and use them to 
his and his addressee's advantage, depending on the needs of the specific 
occasion. Manasses does the same with the role of the orator: taking on a 
condescending persona at the beginning of the Encomium of Emperor 
Manuel Komnenos — describing other orators as picking flowers, drawing 
on ancient literature and repeating what others have said — but doing more 
or less the same in practice, both in this and other texts. 


To Be on the Outside or the Inside 


In all the texts discussed in this chapter, imperial and Constantinopolitan 
space (including persons, objects and activities) is represented as experi- 
enced from various perspectives, but always with an encomiastic end. The 
ekphraseis should be seen not as descriptions of superficial beauty, but as 
‘thick descriptions’ with important social functions of their key character- 
istics.''? Ancient objects and buildings, represented in ancient language, 
mediate on both narrative and aesthetic levels a social meaning that may 
be interpreted by the rhetorician and put in relation to the contemporary 
experience of the city.""® In this way, the text becomes a way of 
‘re-presenting’ the past while at the same time expressing in words the 


Cf. Manasses, Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos 26-7 (Kurtz): cos &mó yAuKelas 9o0A&congs 
dxyntnyeito Kal knTeuéTo ToU Adyou TÒ qurnkóunpuo, with Manasses, Itinerary 2.103: &otrep SE 
Trapadeioos, oUK Éxov USap. 

For the ‘mother sparrow’ as emperor, see Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 60.1 (Mazal): 
Aéyetar yap Toi BaciAeUs oTpouBiour|Twp Ópvis. 

See also Schmidt 2016: 173 on Manuel as both predator and protector. 

The term was developed by the anthropologist Clifford Geertz (1973) and indicates descriptions 
that not only describe but also explain, so that the object or action described becomes 
comprehensible also for an outsider. For the concept of ‘thick description’ applied to Byzantine 
culture, see Veikou 2018. 

See Veikou 2018 and Nilsson 202 1b. 
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aesthetic pleasure of the object. A very similar function may be observed in 
the case of more open imperial praise, representing the emperor as a 
reflection or even embodiment of great rulers of the past. The ekphraseis 
accordingly benefit from being analysed in relation to other texts by 
Manasses, since that comparative study may help us to place them in their 
historical and occasional context."’? 

Comparison is also relevant for the interpretation of the Itinerary, since 
it opens up a better understanding of its ‘autobiographical’ characteristics 
as part of a larger authorial metanarrative created by Manasses throughout 
several of his texts. Most often, such details are not part of the intradiegetic 
narrative but rather referred to in passing or made part of an extradiegetic 
story, as in the Zznerary. ^^ If we return for a moment to that opening 
passage, picturing the narrator at home with his book, it may offer yet 
another piece of the puzzle of self-representation. The intradiegetic reading 
of Athenaeus, author of the Deipnosophistae, is probably not a random 
choice.'^^ Athenaeus account of the discussions of ‘dinner sophists' at a 
symposium held at the house of Publius Livius Larensis, a wealthy book- 
collector and patron of the arts, seems to fit Manasses' authorial narrative 
rather well. Athenaeus, the narrator of the story, is a Roman concerned 
with Greek learning and entertaining takes on ancient history, not very 
different from a twelfth-century grammatikos, while the mighty Larensis 
has similarities with contemporary patrons such as John Kontostephanos 
or Alexios Doukas. Moreover, the reference in Itinerary 1.8, directly 
preceding the two lines on the nightly reading of Athenaeus, describes 
the narrator as ‘imitating the industry of bees’ (tots rv peMooóv 
&repipoUpnv. Tróvous), that is, gathering honey from ancient authors. ^^ 
The many borrowings from various ancient sources throughout the 
Itinerary, including Athenaeus himself," ^? indicate that the opening setting 
of the poem is more than just a convenient place to start. 

The situation narrated in the Jtinerary could perhaps be described as 
taking an ‘insider’ and placing him on the ‘outside’. That situation stands 


Such an approach to ekphraseis was prompted as early as Macrides and Magdalino 1988: esp. 
81-2. 

There are exceptions though, as in the letters and the oration discussed below, Chapter 4. 
Horna 1904: 347 first identified the Nawkratites in this passage as Athenaeus, author of the 
Deipnosophistae. Cf. Chryssogelos 2017: 157-8, on the use of the word Naukratites as a pun, 
tying in with the motif of the passage. 

Cf. Manasses, Verse chronicle 4856-8 (Lampsides) on Emperor Theophilos as a busy bee, studying 
his books: ó kpdtap yap OtóqUos pBipAo:; ài cXoAdZov | Kai oiuBAa TH Tfjg yvoocsos 
xnporAacTóv évtetOev, | cos uédiooa piAdTrovos &vOOv èk Aewpicooviov. 

See above, n. 93. 
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in stark contrast to the Encomium of Emperor Manuel Komnenos and the 
Description of a crane hunt, where the narrator explicitly presents himself as 
being on the ‘inside’, having access to detailed information of the 
emperor’s deeds and, in the case of the hunt, even being an eyewitness. 
At the same time, the three texts represent merely different perspectives of 
the same phenomenon: the struggle to be on the inside — in 
Constantinople and in imperial circles. By focalizing the outsider’s expe- 
riences in the Itinerary, Manasses turns the spotlight on the insider's 
privileges. He employs a similar technique of ‘refocalization’ in the 
Description of a little man, where the narrator assumes a seemingly neutral 
position in his description of the curious outsider, with the result that the 
aristocrats who are mocking the dwarf — by definition insiders — are 
portrayed in a slightly derisive manner. The narrator seems to take the 
position rather of the object of display, perhaps as a way of drawing 
attention to his own position as entertainer of the court. ^^ In both cases 
Manasses turns a central concern of the twelfth-century writer’s situation 
into a literary theme, just like Prodromos did in several poems, ^? creating 
a metatextual narrative that concerns his own situation (and that of his 
peers) rather than his object(s) of praise. 

At the same time, it must be underlined that the writer and the object of 
praise were mutually dependent on each other. As noted by Paul 
Magdalino, for a rhetorician to perform an encomium at a formal or 
informal session at the court was an ‘initiation rite’, an entrance into 
public life.'*® For more experienced rhetoricians, such as Manasses pre- 
sumably was in the 1160s and early 1170s, it was an affirmation of one's 
position in that public life — an opportunity to once again say expected 
things in an unexpected manner. ^^ While occasional texts, as we have 
seen, most often were concerned with factual events, such as an imperial 
campaign, an embassy or simply a hunt (real or imagined), and expressed 
in familiar rhetorical figures and literary topoi, they also had an extraliter- 
ary end. To cite Magdalino again, “Not all encomia were actually honoured 
with a ceremonial audience. But all, without exception, were offered as 
gifts in a ritual exchange from which some return was expected. ^? While 
Magdalino refers to imperial encomia specifically, the same could be said 
for all occasional texts that were produced in the twelfth century. They 


124 Messis and Nilsson 2015: 187. 125 See Zagklas 2014: 322-5. 126 Magdalino 1993: 414. 
127 Cf. Magdalino 1993: 418, on the variation of stereotypes and the expectations of the imperial 
audience. 


128 Magdalino 1993: 425. Cf. Nilsson 2016. 
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were occasioned by various events, but also by the overarching need for the 
writer to make a living and defend his position in the system. Written ‘by 


insiders for insiders', ^? the texts were active and referential, not only in 


relation to the events or objects as such, but perhaps even more in relation 
to the social circumstances. Hence the need to describe and confirm a 
space to an audience already in it — not simply as a memory or a 
representation, '?? but as an interpretation of a reality which could, at least 
theoretically, be subject to competing interpretations. ?' 


77? M. Jeffreys 2003: 92. 

3° [n this sense, the ekphrastic topos of the need to describe for the sake of memory says one thing but 
probably means partly something else; e.g. Description of a crane bunt 329—31 (Messis and 
Nilsson): y£yporrroa S) poi TK ópo£vra, &pol uèv eis (orrupov ToU Trpéyporos Kal &vépynow, 
dros SE locos &vOpórrois eis Evapyés TEOCwypagnya ov uh ve8£avroa. That is, memory is to be 
understood as the commemoration of the occasion, somehow fixed in time and space by the art of 
writing. 

3" See Veikou 2018. 


CHAPTER 3 


The Occasion of Death 


Patronage and the Writer on Command 


To write occasional texts is not always a question of writing on command 
or for a specific patron, but in the twelfth century and in the case of 
Manasses, they often seem to coincide. In both cases, an essential concern 
is to find the right voice — the voice that suits the persona the writer feels 
the need to put on display, but that at the same time suits the patron, or at 
least the occasion for which the particular piece has been composed. Two 
agents are presumably at work here, the writer and the patron, and 
discussions of patronage accordingly most often focus on the relationship 
between the two. Since the influential work of the anthropologist Jeremy 
Boissevain, that relationship has been defined as reciprocal but asymmet- 
rical, personal and of some duration.’ Such definitions are still prevalent 
and sociologists have basically agreed that patronage is a form of power, 
based on submission and trust, and in that sense often voluntary.” 

In the case of twelfth-century Byzantium, the sociological perspective 
has been accepted by several scholars, but employed in rather different 
ways. Elizabeth Jeffreys has argued for a patron-centred method by looking 
at the authors who wrote for Sebastokratorissa Eirene, thus defining a 
more or less stable circle of writers who worked for her.* According to such 
an approach, authors whose works were dedicated to Eirene might have 
written other pieces for her; in the case of Manasses, who dedicated his 
Verse chronicle and his Astrological poem to Eirene, it could be that he also 
wrote his novel or other works for her.* By contrast, Margaret Mullett has 


Boissevain 1966. 

Gellner 1977. See also Saller 1982: 7-39 on definitions (language and ideology). On Byzantium, see 
Hill 1999: 155-61, along with a useful bibliography on pp. 239-41; more recently, Bernard 2014: 
291-333. 

E. Jeffreys 1984 and 2014. 

On the Komnenian novels and the Sebastokratorissa, see E. Jeffreys 1980 and 2012: 276: “This 
reluctance [to write the Verse chronicle in political verse] suggests that AGK [Aristandros and 
Kallithea] was also undertaken as a commission from the same sponsor ... although there is little 
clear evidence for this. It would also be plausible to suggest that Manasses produced A&K as part of 
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argued for a writer-centred approach, based on the observation that 
Komnenian writers did not write for only one patron, but rather accepted 
patronage where they could find it.’ Such an approach demands a study of 
networks that radiate from the writer and include various patrons — as in 
the case of Manasses — rather than patron-centred networks. A third way of 
looking at patronage, still sociological but aiming at political rather than 
literary history, may be observed in Paul Magdalino’s monograph on 
Manuel I Komnenos. In the chapter on rhetoric in Komnenian intellectual 
culture, Magdalino looks at theatra in terms of different kinds of relation- 
ships at the court of Manuel I, ranging from ‘patronage proper to less firm 
‘friendships’.° His method could perhaps be described as object-centred, 
since his aim is to understand the role of patronage for the nature of 
Manuel’s rule, not the individual relationships as such. 

Although these three methods may be seen as different, they all aim at 
understanding the function of patronage and should therefore be seen as 
complementary rather than dissonant.’ In this chapter I should like to add 
yet another perspective: persuaded by Mullett’s insistence on a writer- 
centred method, but also influenced by theoretical considerations offered 
by the musicologist Claudio Annibaldi in his study of musical patronage in 
the early modern period, my approach could perhaps be described as text- 
centred, since its aim is to take a point of departure in the individual text 
itself — its functions and its form — rather than in the writer, the patron or 
the relationship between the two. While the importance of such aspects 
cannot be denied, a too strong focus on relationships may lead us to 
overlook the text and its ‘poetics of patronage." Such a poetics may 
include not only the writer’s own literary personae, but also that of the 
addressee/patron, which must then be properly analysed in its context and 
not simply taken at face value.” 


the literary rivalry endemic at this period in Constantinople, choosing a form to contrast with the 
iambics of R&D [Rhodanthe and Dosikles| and the prose of H&H [Hysmine and Hysminias] I find 
the latter suggestion more plausible, since the alleged reluctance of Manasses to write in political 
verse is based on rather tenuous evidence; see M. Jeffreys 1974: 158-61 on Manasses, Verse chronicle 
12-17 (Lampsides). 

Mullett 1984. Note esp. Mullett’s comment on the place of patronage in relation to audience and 
readers: ‘Patronage comes at an earlier stage in the process than either audience or readership’ 
(Mullett 1984: 180). See also Rhoby 2009: 307-8. 

Magdalino 1993: 335-56. 

? Cf. Mullett’s comment on Magdalino 1993 in Mullett 2007: 5 (‘Additional notes and comments’). 
Cf. Annibaldi 1998: 175 (on ‘artistic freedom’), with Zetzel 1982 (on ‘poetics of patronage’). See 
also further below. 

Noted in Mullett 1984: 180, with reference to Zetzel 1972. 
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In order to offer a more nuanced definition of what patronage in the 
twelfth century is and means, I have adapted the anthropological-semiotic 
model proposed by Annibaldi for the case of musical patronage.” 
Annibaldi's main assumption, that ‘music — in its various functions as 
element of liturgy, ceremony and recreation — was intended to symbolise 
and represent the social status of the patron commissioning it’,"* fits the 
twelfth-century situation surprisingly well; we need only to replace ‘music’ 
by ‘rhetoric’. This assumption, which is based on the workings of hierar- 
chy and convention, has two implications that are just as relevant for the 
Byzantine situation (and from now on I simply replace the words ‘music’ 
and ‘musician’ in Annibaldi's theory with ‘rhetoric/text’ and ‘rhetorician/ 
writer in my own adaptation of it). First, the relationship between 
rhetorician and patron is conceived as the interplay between the rhetorical 
event (produced by the rhetorician and commissioned by the patron) and 
the world ‘in the presence of which those events took place’ — a world 
'composed of anyone capable of correlating the events in question to the 
social rank of the individuals or institutions promoting them’. Second, ‘the 
object of the relationship between [rhetorician] and patron is to be 
identified not as the composition of the [text] (as customarily thought), 
but as a performance, even an entirely improvised performance’ — an 
extension of the writer's professional duties ‘to any activity required to 
realise a [rhetorical] performance appropriate to his patron's rank'."* 

This can be more or less directly transferred to the twelfth-century 
situation (and probably also to several other Byzantine settings): the 
relationship between writer and patron is, in practice, an interplay between 
the occasion at which a text is performed and the surrounding circle of 
aristocrats and peers (presumably what happens in a theatron or at other 
gatherings); moreover, the object of that interplay is the performative (or 
occasional) aspects of the text, a perspective that has been increasingly 
emphasized in studies of Komnenian literature over the last decades.'? But 
the question is still what patronage means — in what way music, or indeed 
rhetoric, ‘actually symbolised the rank of the individual or institution 
commissioning it. This is an aspect of patronage that has often been 
overlooked, but Annibaldi's model with its semiotic focus forces us to 
offer an answer: the performance of the text, along with the text itself 


1° See Annibaldi 1998, a summary in English of the theoretical model presented in the introduction to 
the anthology La musica e il mondo = Annibaldi 1993: 9-42. 

™ Annibaldi 1998: 173-4. 12 Annibaldi 1998: 174. 

"3 See esp. Mullett 2003; Marciniak 2007 and 2014; Bourbouhakis 2011 and 2017: 125-58. (esp. on 
‘aurality’). 
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(its functions and form), demonstrate the ‘artistic sensibility and connois- 
seurship’'* of the patron; in Byzantine terms it demonstrates his or her 
paideia. 

The learnedness and rhetorical skills of the patron or addressee, as 
described and praised by writers in dedicatory works or encomia, have 
often been taken as topoi. This means that such praise remains open to the 
individual scholar’s interpretation of the ‘actual’ skills of the addressee in 
question. The advantage of Annibaldi’s model is that it forces us to 
consider the text as an expression of a cultural and semiotic relationship 
rather than a factual relationship between people. There are two ways, he 
argues, of using (commissioned) works to represent the social status of the 
patron, and thus two kinds of patronage, based on ‘metaphoric’ and 
‘metonymic’ relationships, that is ‘similarity’ and ‘contiguity’."* The latter 
is the means by which ‘conventional patronage’ achieves its end; the work 
symbolizes the rank of patron ‘through reference to repertoires tradition- 
ally associated with the élite class’ and thus, in the case of Byzantium, 
proves to be a sort of rhetorical ‘accessory of the élite itself." In turn, 
‘humanistic patronage’ symbolizes the rank of its patron through the 
display of his artistic sensibility; it achieves its end by ‘similarity’, ‘by 
displaying compositional qualities that parallel the sophisticated tastes of 
the class in question’.'7 

The social status of the patron in twelfth-century Byzantium can 
certainly be said to reflect these semiotic aspects: contiguity tends to mark 
more conventional pieces written for the emperor or other members of the 
imperial court (e.g. encomia of the emperor or epithalamia brimming with 
topoi) while similarity characterizes pieces written for patrons with whom 
the writer has a more personal relationship. That said, one should be 
careful not to make too strict a distinction between the two aspects, since 
they often overlap and in no way are mutually exclusive: ceremonial texts 
can display characteristics of rather personal similarity, while encomia and 
epitaphs of a more personal character can lean towards more formal 
contiguity. The model proposed here should accordingly not be seen as 
a strict system according to which rhetoric was produced, but as a tool for 


14 Annibaldi 1998: 174. 

5 Annibaldi 1998: 175, drawing on Roman Jakobson's distinction of linguistic communication in 
those terms. 

16 Annibaldi 1998: 176. Cf. Bernard 2014: 291—332 and his approach to patronage influenced by the 
‘cultural capital’ of Bourdieu. 

17 Annibaldi 1998: 176. 
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performing a text-based analysis of relationships in a society that depends 
on patronage. 

This cultural-semiotic relationship is to some extent a reflection of the 
factual relationship, in the sense that the emperor and his close family were 
more distant from the writer (both ideologically and physically). 
Moreover, the generosity and philanthropy of the emperor was part of 
his imperial virtues and in that sense to some extent different from the 
goodwill of aristocrats." When Eustathios of Thessalonike praises the 
rhetorical skills of Manuel I Komnenos in his epitaphios logos, he borders 
on similarity in the sense that he displays qualities that he and the emperor 
shared, but at the same time convention keeps him within the sphere of 
contiguity rather than expressing some kind of 'kinship'.? In the case 
of Manasses, the distance kept between the writer—observer and the object 
of praise in the Description of a crane hunt and the Encomium of Emperor 
Manuel Komnenos, discussed in the previous chapter, is an expression of 
contiguity, while cases of similarity are presented and analysed in the 
present chapter. Since the individual works are the point of departure for 
my analysis, the aim is not to establish the factual relationships between 
Manasses and his patrons, but to look at how relationships that appear to 
be based on patronage are depicted in the texts. 

I say ‘appear to be based’, because the presence of a ‘factual’ addressee in 
a text — that is, a historical person that is known also from other docu- 
mentation — does not necessarily indicate that s/he was a patron, nor does 
the characterization of the addressee necessarily reflect the ‘real’ person. 
While most literary scholars now would accept the idea that the author is 
not the same as the literary persona, which may vary considerably from 
work to work, there has been less discussion of the persona of the addressee. 
In the case of patronage, it has often been assumed that commissioned 
texts mirror the wishes and attitudes of the addressees (i.e. patrons) rather 
than the writers themselves, and that such works should be read as social 
documents rather than literary works. James Zetzel challenged this idea by 
arguing for a ‘poetics of patronage’ that includes the construction of an 
addressee-patron that is just as carefully wrought as the persona of the 
poet.*° Based on examples from Roman poets of the first century BCE, 
Zetzel showed how the choice of addressee is not necessarily a function of 


18 Cf. Saller 1982: 41-69 on imperial beneficia. 

'? Eustathios of Thessalonike, The epitaphios for Manuel I Komnenos 13 (Bourbouhakis), on which see 
Nilsson 2014: 163-4. 

7° Zetzel 1982. 
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the relationship between the poet and the person addressed; that is, it does 
not have to mirror a personal relationship, but ‘can be seen as a correlate of 
both the subject and the style of the poem’.** The addressee, which may or 
may not reflect a real person, is ‘an element in a work of art’, and the 
relationship between the writer and the patron, as described in the work, 
becomes a vehicle for discussing the role of the poet in society.*” Such an 
approach seems very useful when we consider twelfth-century texts, in 
which the writer-patron relationship is often implicitly or explicitly in 
focus. The combination of this approach with Annibaldi’s model of 
relations marked by contiguity vs similarity can produce a fruitful way of 
dealing with patronage from a text-centred perspective. This can be 
illustrated with an example from Manasses. 

In the Description of the Cyclops, Manasses describes a ‘man whose 
family roots have been registered in old writings and whose love of beauty 
has been exposed in political affairs’ (oU Kai mañaioïs Aóyois h ia Tot 
yévous dvaypatrtos Kav rois mpåyuaocı SE Td MIAdKaAoV Siagaivetat), a 
man who ‘both takes pleasure in speeches and is a friend of those who are 
nourished by speeches’ (xoi yalper Adyois Kal oikeloUta Tos Aóycov 
tpogipvous). > The man is not directly addressed, but he is most probably 
the implied addressee of the ekphrasis, as indicated by the opening 
paragraph’s praise of his intellectual virtues and ‘love of beauty’. The text 
suggests a situation of patronage based on similarity between the addressee 
and the writer. Yet, though they appreciate the same things, the writer 
produces them for the addressee, thus indicating an asymmetrical friend- 
ship. The word play on tradaiois Adyors, most probably a pun on the 
addressee’s name Palaiologos, means that the identity of the patron is 
embedded in the text so that the characterization of him is as much an 
object as the object of the description (the Cyclops carved in red stone). 
However, while the indication of the name allows the audience (and 
modern readers) to identify the patron, the characterization of him does 
not necessarily reflect the real person at all — from the textual point of view 
he embodies his function in the socio-cultural system rather than a 
historical person. As such he is as much part of the literary construction 
as is the object of the description and the setting in which it has been 
placed (the house of the patron).** While the identification of the patron 
may help us to see a pattern in the wider network of Manasses’ social 


2I 22 

Zetzel 1982: 88. Zetzel 1982: 95. 
23 Manasses, Description of the Cyclops 17—18 (Sternbach); tr. Nilsson 2011: 127, revised. 
24 Cf. Zetzel 1972 (and Chapter 2 above on the significance of settings). 
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relations, the primary function of the embedded addressee may be poetic 
as much as social, since it is probably used for connotation rather than 
denotation (that is, implicit rather than explicit)? 

With a point of departure in this theoretical model, I examine in this 
chapter Manasses’ preserved production of orations related to death, con- 
sisting of lamentations and consolatory discourses: the Monody on the death 
of Theodora, the Consolation for John Kontostephanos, the Funerary oration 
on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos and the Monody on the death of his 
goldfinch.”® All four texts contain elaborate constructions of personae on the 
part of narrator, addressee and object, while at the same time exploring the 
relation between writer and patron in more or less explicit terms. A closer 
analysis of their ‘poetics of patronage’ allows us to better understand 
Manasses’ careful construction of literary characters — both his own and 
others’. 


Your Sorrow is My Concern 


The Byzantines had several literary treatments of death, each related to 
various parts of the rituals surrounding the deceased. While the epikedeion, 
the epitaphios logos, the monodia and the paramythetikos logos belonged to 
different rhetorical genres and followed different authoritative models, they 
were at the same time interrelated — they ‘overlapped with each other, and 
sometimes replaced each other’.*” Since they were all concerned with 
death, they display many similarities not only thematically, but also as 
regards the way in which the writer focalizes the sorrow of the addressee or 
the audience. Such narrative strategies were taken over from the formal 
genres of oratory and in the twelfth century inserted into narratives such as 
the novels, where they could function as ways of engaging the audience in 
the emotional experiences of the protagonists.** Fictional texts were not 


25 C£ Zetzel 1982: 99 (on the use of second-person address for connotation rather than denotation in 
Catullus). 

The fragmentarily preserved Monody on the death of an anonymous man (Tot Aoyworé&rou kupoü 
Mavacofj ToU ... povedia éri T Kup. . .), possibly Alexios Doukas, is not analysed in any detail 
here. On this oration, see Sternbach 1901: 193-4 (edition and brief commentary) and Sideras 1994: 
191-2. On the four orations addressing members of the imperial family, see Sideras 1994: 190-5 
(leaving out the monody on the goldfinch). 

Littlewood 1999: 23. On the interrelation of the different forms and their use as part of ritual 
lamentation, see Alexiou 1974. On the rhetorical forms and their generic blending, see Agapitos 
1998 and 2003. For a recent discussion of the epitaphios and its performative and ‘aural’ aspects, see 
Bourbouhakis 2017: 126 —58 . 

In the case of Manasses’ novel, see esp. frg. 3-4 and 73 (Mazal). On lamentation in the Komnenian 
novels, see Agapitos 2003: 14; see also Nilsson 2017. 
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the only ones open to such devices; historical writings such as Anna 
Komnene's Alexiad were as well.*? In the case of Manasses, elements of 
grief were included in his narrative poem the Jtinerary, as the narrator 
wished to display his sorrow at losing the intellectual advantages of 
Constantinople. The different expressions of grief are accordingly to be 
seen not only as one or several rhetorical genres, but also as a narrative 
mode that can be used for various occasions and functions. In this sense, 
lamentation can function in a manner similar to ekphrasis: as a rhetorical 
discourse that can be used either for individual pieces (orations or letters) 
or as a means of creating a certain effect in other narrative forms (both in 
prose and verse). 

Manasses' two texts addressed to John Kontostephanos (c.1128—76/82) 
on the death of his wife Theodora (died c.1175), preserved in the same 
manuscript,?? offer the possibility of comparing the formal lamentation of 
the monody and the more personal expression of grief in the consolation. 
The marriage between Theodora and John had taken place in c.1165 
(commemorated in an epithalamion by Manganeios Prodromos?') and 
Manasses' texts support the assumption that Theodora died young, leaving 
behind not only a grieving husband but also small children.** Since 
Kontostephanos also played a role in the /tinerary (c.1161), being in charge 
of the search for a new wife for his uncle Manuel I Komnenos, we may 
assume a long-standing relationship between Manasses as a writer and 
Kontostephanos as benefactor or patron. 

Let us begin by looking at the monody (Movoéta ¿mì TH oepaotÃ kup& 
Oco8opao Tfj ToU. Kovtootepdvou ‘ladvvou culty), which was most 
probably written (or at least performed) before the consolation, perhaps 
at Theodora's funeral? The rhetor opens by drawing attention to his 
own task: 


Woe is me, tuning again a mournful lyre, striking up again a discordant 
melody. This solemn meeting is not for beautifully performed dances, not 
for wedding tunes, not for songs; for the dark night of the garments and the 


29 Agapitos 2003: 14-15. 

?? Marcianus Append. XI, 22, which contains other texts by Manasses: the Monody on the death of his 
goldfinch and the two texts addressing John Kontostephanos are followed by the Encomium of 
Michael Hagiotheodorites and four letters. On these other texts of the same ms, see below, Chapter 4. 
On the ms, see Mioni 1985: vol. 3, 116-31. 

Castellani 1888, attributing it to Theodore Prodromos, but cf. Magdalino 1993: 496 (Poem 33 of 
Manganeios Prodromos). The epithalamion has been preserved in the same ms as the two orations 
that Manasses wrote for John Kontostephanos, the Marcianus Append. XI, 22. 

See Sideras 1994: 194. See also below. 

See Sideras 1994: 193—5 (on the monody) and 194 (on the dating). 
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dullness of the clothing is for lamentations, for cries of sadness. This 
gathering is not for celebrations, nor for revelling, but for tears, for wailing; 
for the participants’ cries are not for a wedding and the melody is sung not 
for a feast and not for joy. This fire is sad and without joy, not for a bride, 
not for a wedding. The faces are gloomy, the eyes are downcast, the circles 
of their eyes are moist with tears. 


“Quoi éya T&v mevðiuny Aópav ópuóCouot, TAA u£Aog mapápoucov 
&vapáAAopot. oùk mi KAAALXOPOIS xopeiaus 6 Biacos, oùk v úpevaiois, 
oUk êv @dois fj yap vuE róv åupiœwv koi TO GAauTES Tfjg åvaßoññs èv 
óAogupuois, èv óAoAuypois. oük mi TravnyUpeow o08' mi KapoIs 6 
cUMoyos, GAN mì Bákpuciv, GAN èm’ oiuwyoaïs Bo& yap åvupévaia koi 
uéAos &véoprov &Se1 Kai &vauAov. TUP okuOporróv Kal &yopi ToUTo TO 
TÜp, OUK ETTIBAAGUIOV, OU yapTAlov. TA Trpóccrra cuvvegtj, TA BAégapa 
KATO, TAV óg8oAuóv of KUKAOL Si&Bpoyor Sáxpuciv.?* 


He goes on to describe the gloomy occasion in the same kind of negative 
terms, and then draws even more attention to himself and the function of 
his voice: 


Woe is me, luckless rhetor pressed by a heavy fate, for standing here as the 
mourner of such an enormous harm and for drinking in advance of those 
present here a bowl brimming with grief, trod by Hades and mixed by 
Death. For the others, who are beginning to walk on the tragic stage, the 
suffering is so much more moderate, insofar as they have not often known 
the affairs of those to be mourned; but for me, the more familiar the 
qualities of the deceased are to me, the more unbearable is the pain. 


"Q Bapusaiuwov pntwp ży% xoi popurmorpos ST1 Kako Toco08e 
xa8iorapoi TevOntnp Kai Toig Tapoto1 mpormivo kparfjpa ydoou 
TepixeiMj, Sv Gdns éAnvoBatnoev, öv éképaos 9ávaros. roig uèv OUV 
GAAois, Soo1 cknvfj;g kaTéápyxouci TPAYIKŇS, TOTOUTH PETPIOTEPOV TO 
Seivdv, Gow Kai rà TOV 9pnvouuévov TOAAGKIS OUK ÉyvooTar uol Sé 
dow TA Tfj; kepévns KAAK yvopiioTepa, ToooUT@ TO dAyos 
&popntotepov.?* 


He thus seems to indicate that less experienced rhetoricians might feel and 
suffer less than he, who has done this many times (‘tuning again a 
mournful lyre, striking up again a discordant melody’) and knew well 
the deceased. It is not clear whether this is directed at any rhetoricians in 
particular, those present at the funeral, or just a general expression of his 
own experience and personal loss. The rhetor then goes on to praise the 


34 Manasses, Monody on the death of Theodora 1-10 (Kurtz). 
35 Manasses, Monody on the death of Theodora 20-5 (Kurtz). 
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virtues of the dead (she is a garden of self-control, a golden plane tree of 
virtues, and other common images of female virtue), which make her a 
decoration for the female sex (later sustained with a series of mythological 
exempla); now she is dying before her time.?7 There are parallels in 
language and imagery with the Verse chronicle and the novel fragments, 
making it clear that Manasses was still recycling his earlier work in the 
1170s, or perhaps simply using his favourite or most successful expres- 
sions, drawn from ancient literature, in order to make his narrative voice 
clear.’ More important here, the rhetor presents himself as a vicarious 
mourner, taking on the sorrow of the husband and in this way sharing his 
love for the deceased wife.?? Returning to his experience in mourning, the 
rhetor describes how he is torn between the praise of Theodora's qualities 
and the lament that is at hand. 


I have mourned many people on many occasions, I have lent my tongue to 
many and offered my due, but now I wrestle with an ambiguous mind and 
I am balancing between two divergent pulls of weight; for the stream of 
qualities and the sweet sea of virtue pulls me to itself, but the sad circum- 
stances draw me in the other direction and force me to strike up the 
lament — also the law of the craft pushes me that way and as it overtakes 
me it entirely immerses me in the misfortune. 


TloAAous TroAAÓkig &mévOnco, TOAACIs thv yAGocav éyopicápnv koi 
&pociocéápny Thy dgeidjv’ viv © GAAK SITAN roodo yvocioyie Kal 
Tats eis ExaTépav avoAkais dvTiTaAavTevouar ó LEV yàp Muvaopòs T&v 
KaAdV kai Tis &perfjs TO yAukiov mréAecyos EPEAKETAL ue Trpós éauró, TÒ SE 
Tis ouupopas érépoX0ev óvrimepi&youci Kal TO TrévOipov woA&rrew 
Pi&Covrar Péter SE por IPOS TOUTO koi Tfjg TExVTS ó vópos Kai dy 
AaBeov SAov ue ToU é&Bous Toit. 


36 See Manasses, Monody on the death of Theodora 32-41 (Kurtz) (on virtue and garden imagery); 42 
(on dying before her time); 106—44 (Biblical and Graeco-Roman exempla). 

As argued by Sideras 1994: 194, this is probably not just the topos of mors immatura; the children 
are mentioned in Monody on the death of Theodora 98-101 (Kurtz) (small children present at the 
funeral) and Consolation for John Kontostephanos 191-3 (Kurtz) (an infant). 

38 See e.g. Manasses, Monody on the death of Theodora 102 (Kurtz), cf. Aristandros and Kallithea 
frg. 17.3 (Mazal) (a reworking of the popular //. 16.34); Monody on the death of Theodora 139 
(Kurtz), cf. Verse chronicle 814-39 (Lampsides) (the story of Kandaules, drawn from Herodotus); 
Monody on the death of Theodora 164 (Kurtz), cf. Verse chronicle 4335 (Lampsides) (Ps. 112:9). On 
Manasses’ recycling of his own work, see below, Chapter 6. 

See esp. Manasses, Monody on the death of Theodora 63-101 (Kurtz), on the tears needed to mourn 
and the references to the husband’s love, drawing on the Song of Songs (employed for erotic effect in, 
for instance, the contemporary novel by Makrembolites; see Nilsson 2001: 279-80). 

^? Manasses, Monody on the death of Theodora 176-82 (Kurtz). 
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The monody ends where it began, with the focus back on the rhetor 
himself: “Woe is me, ill-starred and heavily grieving rhetor — I prepared 
such a bitter cup, plucked such gloomy strings, played such a mournful 
song.’ (184-7: à tiro kakoðaiuwv y% kai Bopurrev8rs, olov oKU@oV 
Tikp&Covra ijpruoa, otav katnp kivüpav EWaAaga, otov péAos yospóv 
UtreAupioa.) An audience familiar with the texts by Manasses may recog- 
nize in this last line an echo of the rhetor's complaint in the Itinerary,“ 
and, as noted by Kurtz, the Manassean style — marked by, for instance, a 
specific vocabulary of neologisms, compounds and gnomic expressions — is 
recognizable throughout the monody.** Moreover, he continuously 
underlines his position as an experienced rhetor who knows how to 
channel the sorrow of his addressee. 

This resonates also in the consolation (TTapauu8mnrikóv eis TOV ceBooTóv 
KUpov "loa&vvny Tov Kovtootégavov),*? but the tone is different, possibly 
due to the generic demands. To a modern reader it may even appear as less 
compassionate, since ‘consolation’ consists more or less in a demand to 
stop grieving. But as noted by Antony Littlewood, a well-written conso- 
lation is a way of demonstrating one's sincerity,** and it is likely that the 
focus on the addressee here is the rhetor's way of demonstrating, again, his 
close relationship with his patron Kontostephanos. The consolation begins 
by recalling the monody and underlining the role of the rhetor: 


I come again to mix you another bowl of rhetoric, you most noble of men; 
I come to you as a rhetor, not to sing a sad melody, nor to tear open your 
wounds of grief or to drink in advance for you a cup filled with the bitter 
herb of lamentation, but I come to subdue the anger of your soul and to 
tame the rage and gather liquid honey from both branches of sweet 
grapevine; and soon this drink will seem to you to banish both pain and 
restlessness, to be superior to the drug of Helen, the one she used to 
sweeten the bowl of Telemachos. 


“Hko T&v fnropikfj; Érepov kpatňp& coi kepacópgevos, åvõpõv 
evyevéoTate’ f]ko coi Püyrop, oU u£Aos Gowv &véoprov oUS’ à&vatavóv 
ool TH EAKN ToU 1Trév8ous OUSE mrporriópevós coi MIGAND, fv &yiv6ta 9prvov 


41 


Cf. Manasses, Monody on the death of Theodora 184 (Kurtz): &à pitœp KoKoSaiuwv yà Kal 
Bopurrevris, with Itinerary 2.91-111 (on which see above, Chapter 2). It echoes at the same 
time Manasses, Monody on the death of Theodora 20, cited above ('O Bapudaipav prtwp yà Kal 
Baputrotyos). This repetition with variation technique characterizes Manasses’ Itinerary as a whole. 
Kurtz 1900: 623 and 627. 

43 The manuscript contains no attribution of this text to Manasses, but the placement in the ms 
directly after the monody (ff. 168'—70"), along with the opening line and the distinct Manassean 
style, make the attribution certain. 

Littlewood 1999. 
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TÀnpol, GAN’ fikco coi TÒ THs yuxf|s &ypioivov KaTaoTEASY kai TO &voiBoUv 
Tuepwowy Kal BAlocv Tróciv ¿E ExaTepou yAukuxupou TOU KANYATOS’ Kal 
TAXA coi TOUTO TÒ TrÓpa qavrjoeraa vryrevOés TE kal &oyxoAov Kal UTED TH 
påppaka ts EAévns, oiov éxeivn Tov TrAepóyou KpaTtipa &yAukovev.? 


The drug of Helen (Od. 4.219—34) took away all sorrow and pain over a 
loved one, but with that it also made the stories told to Telemachos (about 
the bravery of his father) even more pleasant, because his pain at the loss of 
his father would be subdued. The rhetor continues to say that he has come 
to anoint the wound with an antidote at the right time (kat& Karpov), 
because the day before yesterday — presumably the day when the monody 
was performed — a lack of spirit still reigned due to the festering sore, the 
heart and eyes were overwhelmed by tears (12-21). Now, however, the 
fierce pain has begun to withdraw and the present discourse will help to 
quench the fire and calm the stormy sea (24—5). The soothing power of the 
words themselves are thus underlined, and perhaps also (as in the case of 
Helen) the soothing power of stories. Because the consolation contains 
numerous exempla, even more than the monody, drawn from various 
Graeco-Roman sources and the Old Testament - the honey drawn from 
‘both branches of sweet grapevine’ (2 éxatépou yAukuyüpou ToU 
KAjwatos). This suits the noble and learned addressee, underlines the 
rhetor, and with this he seems to turn the focus away from himself but 
in fact creates a persona for his addressee based on similarity with himself: 


I know that your mind, wise in the things of God, is brimming with all that is 
good, like a vessel of good qualities, and that there is nothing that has escaped 
your vast knowledge. If you wish, I will open for you a beautiful garden, whose 
gardeners and caretakers are many, which is irrigated with streams, all deco- 
rated with trees, bearing fruits, bearing flowers, an outright comfort for the 
soul; and you will cull the noble fruit, the fair beauty, the pleasure from our 
Scripture, which the deep river of the spirit has planted, the rays of God’s sun 
has matured, and a large number of inspired men have cared for and tended to; 
you will gather a rose from the thorns and grapes from the shrubs (for this is 
what surrounds them),*° the offsprings of profane and Hellenic wisdom. 


Oi8& cou Tov Beóoopov voŭv, ws TANPTs TravTds &ya00, ws Sefapevty rv 
KaAdV, Kal oU6£v STI THY oħv yvóciv Try Toiy Siatrégeuyev. ei SE 
Bova, kijrov yœ coi kaAóv ümavoito, oU gpuToUpyol mooi koi 
ueAe6Ovec, 7 xoráppurov Übaoi korákoopov SévSpeow, ÓTmcopogópov, 


45 Manasses, Consolation for John Kontostephanos 4-10 (Kurtz). Cf. tr. in Littlewood 1999: 34. 

46 Cf Luc. 6:44. 

47 The text's ueAe8óves does not really seem to make sense, so I assume rather the plural of the poetic 
peAe8coveUs or the prosaic peAe8covós, here translated as caretaker. 
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&v6cogópov, &vrikpus wuyfis Tapauusiov’ koi Spéwn èv THY órrópav Tiv 
eUyevfj, THY koMovüv Tiv seUmpócorrov, THY EK Tfjg fjuerépas l'pagfis 
NdSoviy, fjv uooxsuet HEV TOU TrveUpeos ó Paus moropós, fjikioi 88 ó 
9:00 Kal dvUotaktos fos, yscpyoUoci è Kal kmmeUouci Anus 
TIVEULATOPOPTITOV á&v6pówv' Tpuyfjoeig SE Kal póðov ¿E ókav6Ov Kai 
otagpuAty &mó Patou (roUro St TO mepipepópevov), rà Ths vóðou kai 
EAANVIKT|S copias Kupara.‘ 


This garden of Biblical and Hellenic (pagan) beauties — an anthology in a 
very literally metaphorical sense‘? — will be provided by the rhetor and will 
be able to comfort the mourning man, who has unjustly lost his golden ear 
of corn and bunch of grapes to Hades (66—71).^? Included among these 
stories drawn from various sources is the fairly unexpected account of 
Aristophanes on the origin of man that is told in Plato's Symposium. The 
well-known story of how man was originally whole but then divided into 
two, which turns life into an eternal search for the other hal£?' is here 
introduced in the manner of storytelling and used as a way of explaining 
and soothing the extreme pain of the mourning husband.?^* 

After such repeated requests to stop mourning, supported by numerous 
exempla, the rhetor finally returns to the pain of the wound and the need 
for it to heal, if not for the sake of the husband, then at least for the 
children (315). The consolation then closes with another reference to the 
effect of stories and the relation between writer and addressee: 


What do you say? Are you convinced by these stories? Or should I pour out 
more words and babble on? I think that would suit small-minded and 
feeble-witted persons, but for an intelligent man even this small selection 
brings great strength. I shall therefore end the discourse here and will relax 
now the oar and let the ship rest,*? but God who creates and transforms 


Manasses, Consolation for John Kontostephanos 57-66 (Kurtz). 

Cf. Basil the Great’s famous Address to young men on the right use of Greek literature, ch. 4, which 
expresses a related imagery of bees (readers/writers) collecting honey from the flowers (books). 

It is interesting to note that the imagery of the passage is very close to that of Theodore Prodromos’ 
poem To a garden (Hórandner no. 158), recently suggested to have been written as a book epigram 
for an anthology; see Zagklas 2014: 395—402. See also Nilsson 2013: 20-4. 

Plato, Symp. 189e. 

Manasses, Consolation for John Kontostephanos 145-7 (Kurtz): ... 8imyfoopor &XA& pe uh 
quUAópu8ov eivai vouions, undé Kat& Tots &yüprog TOv ytpóvrov Kal AoyomA&oTas koi 
pu8oMoyos, ... The entire episode with introductory and concluding remarks covers Consolation 
for John Kontostephanos 142-75 (Kurtz). 

Cf. Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 389 (Horna) (cited and translated below, 
Chapter 4), and Manasses, Verse chronicle 6609 (Lampsides): AAAG Aornóv eis oroms ópuov ó 
Adyos oTTæ, the first line of the closing passage. Note also the closing verses 6618-20, employing 
the same ship metaphor: kai Toivuv d&vayoueba xóAcv mrpuuvtrrmv. ó8e, | ToU TACT Thy komm 
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everything, the living God, life itself, the indestructible, the everlasting, the 
consolation, may he, in his comforting, comfort your soul and convince it 
to carry the burden easier, even if it is heavy and burdensome. 


Ti phs; Treí8ouév oe TOUTOIS Tolg Aóyors; 7) Sei Kal mrAelovag éravTAeiv koi 
cTopoAeoyxelv; GAN’ oiua TaŬTa rois uikpogUsciy &vOpcrrrois éápuórrew Kal 
Tois Óltyoyvoypoci, Tap’ &v8pl SE ouveTs Kal Ta pikp& roro peyaAnv 
étr&yeobar Thy ioyüv. fjueis uév ov évtatba ToU Adyou otnodpEba Kal 
XaAdoouev HSN Thy korny Kal Trepi TOV TrAOUY perpi&copev, ó SE Beds ó 
TAVTA TroiGv Kal peTAOKEUaCV, Ó Cav, f] Cat), ó dvadebpos, ó deiZawos, f| 
TAPAKANOIS, TAPAKAADY TapakaAgoal cou Tfjv yuxħy Kai Treical Paov 
pépelv TO &yyos, ei koi Bap Kal SucdyKaAov.** 


In the consolation, there is accordingly more focus on the creation of an 
addressee persona than in the monody, though always in relation to the 
persona of the narrator. If the monody was performed at the funeral and 
the second was sent in the form of a letter, the writer being out of town,?? 
there may not have been the same need for self-display on the second 
occasion; the need to shape the persona of the patron remained, however, 
the same. Even if we know little about the relation between 
Kontostephanos and Manasses and have to rely on the information that 
can be drawn from these two texts and the /tinerary, the composition of 
two different texts on the occasion of the same event and the way in which 
the writer in these texts constructs his persona and that of the addressee 
remain important indications of a strong bond between writer and patron. 
Both texts approach their addressees with a sense of similarity, but this 
seems to mark the more ‘private’ consolation to a larger extent than the 
monody. The more marked traces of contiguity in the latter may be related 
to its ‘public’ character (the performance at the funeral).°° 


Yours, As Ever 


A writer-patron relationship also seems to be reflected in the Funerary 
oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos (Nóyos émixnde1os tot 
QiAocógou KUpOU Kavotavtivou ToU Mavacof| pds Tov &mroryóuevov 
&rrl TÕv Setoewv Kupov Nixngdpov Kouvnvòv Tov Ékyovov Tot Kaioapos), 


54 Manasses, Consolation for John Kontostephanos 317-24 (Kurtz). 

55 C£ Littlewood 1999: 34 with n. 72. At the end of the Consolation for John Kontostephanos (619-22), 
Manasses refers to it as an epitymbion (‘lament by the tomb’), having not been present at his death 
and not having offered any ‘monodic libations’ (xo&s povesSous). 

°° Cf. Agapitos 2008 on public and private death in the works of Michael Psellos. 
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even if such a relation is not known from any other sources." Nikephoros 
Komnenos died c.1173, which means that this oration was probably 
composed a couple of years before the two orations addressed to 
Kontostephanos. Nikephoros was the grandson of Anna Komnene and 
Nikephoros Bryennios, son of John Doukas by his second marriage.?? As 
we will see, his relation to these two writing ancestors is significant for 
the construction of Nikephoros' persona in the present oration. Since the 
object of a funerary lament or oration is dead at the time of the 
performance, the function of the persona is of course different from that 
of an addressee. However, the characterization can still be based on 
contiguity and/or similarity and thus follow the same principle of a 
metonymic relationship between writer and receiver — even if not present, 
the deceased is still the receiver of the text, addressed in his or her absence 
to the audience. 

The opening passage contains elaborate garden imagery of the kind 
Manasses employs for various occasions, here used to describe a marvellous 
tree from Arabia: in its prime providing perfect fruit and gracious beauty, it 
withers away and dies young.?? The gardener is struck by sorrow: 


Now he who has planted the tree and has been toiling for it, not bearing 
such a sight worthy of tears, takes his fellow farmers and makes them fellow 
mourners of the misfortune and as though it were a dead man, he grieves 
over the tree and laments and besprinkles the ground with the brine of 
tears. This oration is like the one for that tree, even though this is no 
Arabian fable. 

But the high-minded and noble Doukas, having cultivated a well-planted 
plant, I mean this good Komnenos, and tending him with the dews of 
education, gardening him with the moistures of wisdom and irrigating him 
sufficiently with prowess drawn from books ... 


6 Toivuv purookaphoas TO Sévõpov koi Tepi ékeivo poyrjoas roiau nv Béav 
oU pépav SaKpUeov ågiav, ToUs cuyytopyous rrapoAapeov cuvOpnvnrós TE 
Tot Tous Troieitoa Kal cs ET vekpó? TH PUT KOTITETAL Kad TrevOeT Kal 
TGV Sakpuwv Tfj &Aun KaTapdSe TO Sctredov. 6 pév Sh KATA TO Sévõpov 
&kelvo Adyos To1oUTos, ef ye Téws UT) uU90s ToUTO &ppóáios. 


57 The oration has been preserved in two mss: Vat. Barber. Gr. 240 and Vat. Urb. Gr. 141 (only the 
beginning); see Kurtz 1910. 

5 On Nikephoros Komnenos, see Barzos 1984: vol. 2, 87-95. On Nikephoros and his family, see also 
Sideras 1994: 182-3. 

5? [ have not been able to locate other references to such a story; the only other reference to Arabia in 
the texts by Manasses is to an Arabic horse in the Description of a little man 9 (Messis and Nilsson). 
Cf. the presence of the ‘Indian stone’ in the Adress by the way and the potentially exotic (oriental?) 
character of Manasses’ fragmentarily preserved novel; see below, Chapter 4, n. 116, and Chapter 6. 
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AAN 6 ye yeyaddgpav AoUkas kai elryevtis KaAAIQUES yscopyrjoas quróv, 
Tov KaAOV éxeivov qnpi Kouvnvóv, kai 8pócois pv Traldeias Yooyevoas, 
cogias Sè vorici kmnmeUcag koi Thy ¿k Tdv pipAcv åvõpsiav ikavdds 
&raviMjoas atte ...Ó? 


The passage goes on to describe the trouble that Doukas has gone through in 
educating his son in all possible ways, and the pain of now having to watch him 
die: death has pierced his heart with an arrow and now only sorrow and lament 
remain (48—5 5). The opening section of the oration thus establishes the care 
that Doukas has taken in educating his son and his position as the primary 
mourner, but also the paideia of the deceased. This becomes a theme in the 
oration, also permeating the section that is devoted to his glorious ancestry of 
two heroic families: the Doukai and the Komnenoi (99—110). Considerable 
space is devoted to Anna and Bryennios (120-69), elaborately praising Anna as 
a female intellectual and poet equal to her husband in intelligence and 
learning." She is a Theano and a Sappho, but also a Hypatia and a 
Cleopatra — combining in her person not just philosophical and poetic 
capacities, but also a simple yet imperial character. As noted by Leonora 
Neville, *Manasses's commemoration of Anna and Nikephoros, in the gener- 
ation after their death, indicates that they succeeded in leaving a positive legacy 
as an intellectual couple, ^^ but above all the passage supports the characteri- 
zation of Nikephoros as one in a long line of intellectuals, worthy of the rhetor’s 
praise. Also his father's interest in rhetoric and books is underlined, though it is 
primarily his success in war that is brought to the fore. His mother is clearly 
no intellectual, but her basic skills in writing and speaking are still noted by the 
rhetor, with a special mention of her speed in writing and in taking care of the 
household — the writer himself has witnessed this and was impressed. 


Manasses, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 25-33 (Kurtz). 

Two epigrams attributed to Anna Komnene have been preserved; see Sola 1911: 375-6. 

Neville 2016: 118. See also Kaldellis 2007: 258 and 284 on the use of ancient and Biblical literature 
in this part of the oration; Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 90-3 and 124-8 
(Kurtz) respectively. 

On the father, see Manasses, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 
170-246 (Kurtz). 

Manasses, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 255-64 (Kurtz): fj 8& oùöè 
yoouuérov gotiv &8iSaKtos, oU8' cs oürc eiteiv &ypoikikf| Tis Kal Ópoucos, GAN sU piv 
étriotatar ypapelv SakTUAOIs TINVOIs, EU SE TOV Adyov èv SpiAiais cuvelpetv Kal cos &v TIS vópoov 
¿Bàs Gio ekTiKf|s. rois Sè Aóyois kal TO &ortiov u£v EtravOsi, GAA Kal TO OTPUMVOV &vakékparroa. 
Kal ypágs, Kal TaŬTa olv TAXUTŇTI, Kal TaŬTA Kos TÓv Kat’ oikov ppovTiler. clov èy% 
Trp&ypa koi 9ápBous émAMjo8mnv: Tov p£v eis Épyov órpüvet, GAAOU TrUVBdvETAl, ei KAT@PBwTAl oi & 
&rrirérpocrroa, Tov 8 eU80vel mrepl TÒ £v xepol, Kal roUro EU UdAa TyTiws Kal Trpoonyós, koi TO 
&riyopi caplet Kal To fpwikdv ouveppaivei. Compared to other parts of the oration, the language 
here is surprisingly simple, possibly mirroring the linguistic register of the mother so that she would 
understand this passage at the performance. 
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Altogether, the praise of the family prepares for the characterization 
proper of the deceased, Nikephoros, but it also places the rhetor close to 
the family, with intimate knowledge of not only famous ancestors — which 
would be general knowledge — but also the way in which the household is 
run. The same intimate tone is maintained as the rhetor moves on to the 
object of the oration: Nikephoros himself. His childhood and early years 
are described in extreme detail: the way in which he showed a talent for 
rhetoric and grammar even as a child, how he impressed his teachers and 
then even the emperor. It is in this context, in the description of 
Nikephoros as a kind of Hofliterat,°° that the most well-known passage 
from this oration appears: a description of a grammar competition held at 
the court, with Nikephoros acting as rhetor or grammatikos. 


The moment had come when boys gather to wrestle with each other, those 
whom the ... grammar has bred and made suckle the breast of 
schedographic foresight and now sends to the palace to fight like brave 
athletes in speechmaking before the emperor, who is acting as prize giver 
and game master. And then the command of the emperor to Komnenos — 
the child soldiers of words were watching his tongue, as though it were the 
judge of their strength. But what wisdom, what sweetness, what labyrinth 
of word-traps! How beautiful was there the surface, how cunning was there 
the depth; the bait was attractive to the eye and the hidden hook strong! 
The child was gaping, bewitched by what he saw, the trap immediately 
caught him. So capable was he [Nikephoros] of skilfully arranging a web of 
words and sneakily hiding a combination of industrious nets, and the 
praised fallacy ... and devising the most efficient hunting implements. 


"Eveicf|kei koapós, Ka’? öv cuviaci Troides AAAT|AOIs cuumrAoKnoóptvor, Os 
fj Tp .... ypapparrikf] o8ivrjcaca Kal oxsBikfis Trpovolas oU89ap 9nA&co1 
Torjcaca eis TX faeoíAea méumei yevvaious abAeuTaS AoyiKdds 
é&ycviouuévoug UTO Bpaßeur Kal yupvaciópxyn TH avToKPdTopI. Kal 
THVikatTa TÒ veUpa. TOU BaciAéos &ri TOV Kopvnvov Kai oi ToU Aóyou 
TuUypgéyot maioko Tps Try ékeivou yA@TTav écpov os Tfjg; aÙTÕV 
ioxúos xenuatifoucav Bacaviotpiav. &AA& Tfj; Gopias &kelvou, KAAG TÑS 


55 The same representation of Nikephoros appears in the funerary oration written by Eustathios of 
Thessalonike and edited by Kurtz along with the oration by Manasses, but also and more notably in 
the letters addressed to him by Eustathios, in which the learned allusions underline the recipient’s 
level of education and invite a playful intellectual and literary relationship; see Eustathios of 
Thessalonike, Letters 1-17, 18(?), 25, 28-29 and 35(?) (Kolovou). It seems likely that Eustathios 
had been Nikephoros' teacher (see esp. Letter 29.4: katacogion où Tov 815&ckaov) and thereafter 
kept in touch and sometimes asked for support (see Letters 18 and 35, though the addressee of the 
latter has been questioned; Kolovou 2006: 151—2*). See also below, nn. 71-2. 

$6 Sideras 1994: 183, n. 14. Central to this description of Nikephoros in the Funerary oration on the 
death of Nikephoros Komnenos are lines 453—98. 
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MEAIXPOTNTOS, GAAG ToU AapupivOou TÀv SÓAcv TÓv AoyikÓv. as Kadov 
éxei kai TO érrimróAodov, cos eügu£s kei Kal TO KATH Bá8ous, xod TÒ KaT’ Óyiw 
SéAeap EAKTIKOV Kal TO AavEdvov &ykioTpov kpaTaióv. ETTEXaIVE HEV ó 
TrAISioKos TH paiwouévæw GeAyouEvos, f| Sè mayis evbEws cuveiyev aUTOV. 
oUtas Åv TaxUs Aoyikty WAeKkTavyy eÙ SiabeoGa1 Kal TexviKdv &pkúwv 
UTropUEal mrAoki|y érraivoUpevóv TE yeO8os ... Kal ONpaTpa unyavńoaocða 
8e&iorocra. 7 


We may pause here to note the imagery of bird-catching, employed in 
several texts by Manasses? but the praise of Nikephoros goes on: his 
rhythm and cadence in all metric varieties was amazing, he was superior to 
Archilochus as well as to Ion of Achaea and ‘the poet of Cilicia’ (Aratus, or 
perhaps Oppian), superior to his contemporaries and receiving the praise 
of the emperor. It is worth noting that the order in which Nikephoros is 
praised, first for his schedographic qualities and then for his poetic craft, is 
common also in other twelfth-century texts.” At the end of the long 
praise, the rhetor-narrator adds again a personal memory: how he recog- 
nized a literary borrowing from Polemon of Smyrna in a discourse by 
Nikephoros and pointed out the ‘theft’ (xAorr)) by saying ‘My dear friend, 
you have been caught!’ (493—4: © KdAMote, eitrov, EkAws). Nikephoros 
was not angry at this, but laughed, as was typical for his nature.”° 

This is the end of the part of the oration that focuses on characterizing 
Nikephoros as an intellectual, as the rhetor moves on to his other virtues 
and the consolation for the mourning father, but this characterization of 
Nikephoros has been carefully created from the very first image of the 
beautiful tree nurtured by paideia and thus covers the major part of the 
oration (about 500 of the 625 lines of the edition). Nowhere in the oration 
is it explicitly stated that Nikephoros was Manasses’ patron, nor that 
Manasses had been one of Nikephoros’ proud teachers. Eustathios of 
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Manasses, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 453—66 (Kurtz). The text is 
damaged and I depend on the partial reconstruction proposed by Kurtz. Cf. tr. in Polemis 
1996: 280. 

See Manasses, Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches, Description of a crane hunt 42-52 
(Kurtz), and the description of a grammar competition in the Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 
264-74 (Horna). All were clearly influenced by the prose paraphrase of Oppian's /xeutica, probably 
used also for Makrembolites’ novel, Hysmine and Hysminias 4.12.1. See above, Chapter 2 (on bird- 
catching), and below, Chapter 5 (on the grammar contests). 

See e.g. Nikephoros Basilakes, Prologue to Oration 1 (Garzya), on which Pizzone 2014b. See also 
Zagklas 2017: 239 and n. 71. 

Note the use of the verb GAickoua, recalling the vocabulary of the bird-catching and thus the 
grammar contest. On the borrowing of citations and allusions as potential ‘thefts’, see Marciniak 
2013: 107-8, citing and discussing an interesting introduction to an oration by Nikolaos 
Kataphloron, edited in Loukaki 2001. 
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Thessalonike too, in his monody to Nikephoros Komnenos, praises his 
intellectual capacities and mentions the grammar competition." Should 
we then assume that both authors had witnessed the same or similar events 
at the court, and that they did so in their capacity as teachers?”* It is known 
from other sources that such events took place and that both members of 
the imperial family and teacher—rhetoricians were present? so even if the 
description of the event in Manasses' version is strongly coloured by the 
ancient imagery of bird-catching and thus could be seen as a literary 
construction (just like the characterization of the deceased), it is likely to 
reflect a real situation. that was closely associated with teaching. It is 
reasonable to assume that Nikephoros, who was born c.1144 and probably 
went to school in the 1150s and perhaps early 1160s, had encountered 
both Eustathios and Manasses during his years of education in 
Constantinople.* Moreover, the way in which Manasses inserts personal 
experiences of not only Nikephoros himself, but also his mother, seems to 
indicate a familiarity and ‘friendship’ that probably should be defined in 
terms of patronage. 

Regardless of exactly what the relation between Manasses and 
Nikephoros looked like, the text itself offers an image of a writer-patron 
relationship that is based on a teacher-student relationship in early years. 
This relation is clearly based on similarity, with the student eventually 
becoming more or less the teacher's peer. 


My Goldfinch is Dead! 


While the orations on the deaths of Theodora and Nikephoros were 
written for members of the Komnenos family and can be dated with some 
certainty to the later period of Manasses' career, the Monody on the death of 
his goldfinch (Tot kupoŭ Kavotavtivou tou Movacof| povedia èri 
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Eustathios of Thessalonike, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 229—39 (Kurtz). 
Eustathios’ monody was edited together with the Funerary oration by Manasses, but they are not 
preserved in the same ms. 

On the student-teacher relationship of Eustathios and Nikephoros as read through Letter 7 of 
Eustathios, see Agapitos 2014: 11-12. See also above, n. 65. 

Cf. Zagklas 2014: 64 with n. 84, on an unpublished schedos in which the emperor himself is named 
a judge. On schedos contests in the eleventh century, see Bernard 2014: 259-66, but cf. Agapitos 
2013 and 2014 on the twelth century. 

Cf. Polemis 1996: 280-1, who argues that Manasses was a teacher, perhaps at the Patriarchal School 
in Constantinople. This question is discussed in further detail below, Chapter 5. On Eustathios as 
Nikephoros' teacher, see above nn. 65 and 72. 
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&oTpoyMo aùToŭ Te8vnkóT1) is more difficult to place."? It is one of two 
known monodies on dead pet birds composed in the twelfth century; a 
Monody on the death of his partridge was written by Michael Italikos, 
probably in the 1130s or 1140s, when he was still teaching in 
Constantinople. Texts involving animals are often relegated to the 
category of 'school texts', expected to have had as their main function 
the entertainment of bored students. Such cases have been made for the 
pseudo-Homeric Batromyomachia as well as for its Byzantine parody 
the Katomyomachia.’’ The latter has recently been considered in relation 
to the Sketches of the mouse, a set of two schede attributed to Theodore 
Prodromos but perhaps written by Manasses.”* From this perspective, it 
may seem as if the Monody on the death of his goldfinch would belong rather 
in Manasses production of educational texts, but I have chosen to 
analyse it in this chapter for primarily two reasons. First, the monody is 
a form of lamentation, regardless of the object and regardless of a serious, 
playful or pedagogical purpose.*° Second, the monody by Manasses is very 
much concerned with the literary activities of the narrator, which means 
that it may also shed light on the orations considered above and the way in 
which they, too, more or less explicitly discuss the situation of the rhetor in 
twelfth-century Constantinople. 

The monody opens in the style of a typical lament, describing the task 
facing the rhetor: 
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The text has been preserved in five mss. Three were known to Horna when he prepared his edition: 
Vindobonensis Phil. Gr. 149, Baroccianus 131 and Laurentianus Conv.soppr. 627; see Horna 
1902: 23-6. In addition to these, the text appears also in Vat. Urb. Gr. 134 (which preserves also 
the Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches) and Istanbul, Grafeia tes Ekklesias Panagias 
(ton Eisodion) of the fourteenth and the eighteenth century respectively. Given that the three mss 
Kurtz used are of the thirteenth century, the later manuscripts are not that helpful to the text's 
constitution, but they indicate the enduring interest in this text by Manasses. 

See Horna 1902: 20: ‘sie ist jedenfalls wahrend der Lehrtatigkeit des Italikos, also wohl vor 1143 
entstanden’, and the tentative dating in Agapitos 1989: 60. Note, however, that Agapitos saw the 
monody not as a classroom text, but as a text for the theatron. The text was first edited by Horna 
together with the monody by Manasses (the Oxford ms contains both texts; see above, n. 75); 
Horna 1902: 9—10 (text) and 18—21 (commentary). 

For a recent study with references to previous work, see Marciniak and Warcaba 2018. 

See Meunier 2016 and cf. Marciniak 2017 (on the Schede tou myos). See further below, Chapter 5. 
Cf. Horna 1902: 17, who associates the monody rather with ‘sport literature’ such as the hunting 
ekphraseis and the Origins of Oppian; ‘Man diirfte kaum fehlgehen, wenn man das Auftreten dieser 
Sportliteratur mit dem Umstande in Verbindung bringt, daß der Komnenenkaiser Manuel . .. ein 
leidenschaftlicher Liebhaber jeder Art von Jagd war.’ On hunting in the Komnenian period, see 
above, Chapter 2. 

Cf. Agapitos 1989, who shows that the monody by Italikos presents a generic blending of the 
rhetorical monody with the Hellenistic epigram tradition of dead pets — a merging of a form with a 
somewhat unexpected content. 
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It is now for me to see you dead, my dearest goldfinch, and to pour 
libations from the bowls of discourse over you, lying there, and to exchange 
your sweet and siren-like chattering for funerary tunes. It is now for me to 
view the singing bird voiceless, the song-loving silent, the sweet-voiced 
speechless, and to tune the mournful lyre of discourse, to grieve over the 
sweet-speaking in lamenting echoes and to sing a re-echoing dirge for the so 
delightful music-making birds. Woe this bitter incident! The honey-sweet- 
voiced lies dead, the golden-winged has been deprived of his ornament, the 
noblest among birds and happy-voiced is gone. 


"EKEITO pot kal oè vekpóv KaTIBEiv, GOTPOYANVE MIATATE, KaK TOV ToU 
Adyou kparüpov omticai coi keévo xos Kal T& yAUKEPa cou 
oToyUApera Kal ceipriveix peoi érikm8elois GuEipaoBar Ékerró poi TOV 
AdAov o Tpou8óv 8£&cac9at apboyyov kal ciwrvra TOV PIAwSov kal TOV 
peAtynpuv àvauðov Kai Aóyou TrevOiunv AUpav óáppócac9oi Kal yorpois 
ATX NMAC! TOV KAAAIyAwTTOV KOWaobal Kai pépa Opfjvov dvTiSouTTOV 
Tois OUTW TEPTIVOIS poucikeUpaor MEU TIKPOŬ cuvavri]peos KETTAL VEKUS 
Ó ueAixpógooxvos, Ó xpuctórr repos ATINYAdIoTal, ó EUyEVTs Ev OTPOUBOIS Kai 
koAMoTopos Gero." 


No one should resent him for lamenting his dead bird, continues the 
rhetor, since many brave men of the past have done the same: Alexander 
the Pheraean, Crassus the Roman and Alexander the Great all mourned 
their animals, as did Pyrrhus and Caesar (who even took revenge on a man 
for killing a quail)."^ After these historical and mythological exempla, the 
superior position of this particular goldfinch in relation to other birds is 
stated, especially as regards its musical skills (signalled already in the 
opening passage cited above). This is followed by a series of examples 
drawn from the writer’s own life. Not only did the goldfinch sing beau- 
tifully, adorned with golden feathers — it was also in possession of 
generosity (piAavépetria) and ‘quick apprehension and capacity to strike 
up a tune at the right moment (eVouvétou Kai Tot karr& koapóv Thy @dhv 
évaBdAAeoGan).°? The rhetor calls upon the art of words (goi) and the 
Muses to bewail the deceased, because 


no longer will he fill our ears with his babbling tunes, no longer will he 
measure himself against the one gaping over books and in the clearest voice 


*' Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 3.1—10 (Horna). This passage offers a good example 
of Manasses' linguistic variety even when he speaks of one and the same bird: the pet bird is surely a 
goldfinch (&crpóyMnvos), known for its sweet song, but it is sometimes referred to as sparrow 
(oTpou8ós), here most often translated simply as ‘bird’. 

82 Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 3.14—4.4 (Horna). 

83 Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 4.27—9 (Horna). 
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reading what is in them.** I was struggling with the Stagirite philosopher 
and elucidating the darkness of his thoughts; but my dear bird was incited 
to compete with what was said and exhibited in return his own wisdom. 
I was leafing through Euclid, intensely studying the mathematical theorem 
and distinguishing the problem; the goldfinch, as long as he heard my voice, 
was talkative and babbling and trotting along with the melody and sang 
most attentively; but when I went silent and allowed my tongue to be still, 
as I was stooping over the tablet in my hands and poking at the spread-out 
red pigment with my pencil and drew the figure, he held back the stream of 
his tongue and was silent and cut off his voice. One would say that he 
knew: there’s a time to be silent and a time to speak. 


OUKETL péAeci KATAAGANOEL Tas Ókoós, OUKETI AVTIMEpiogl TIPOS TOV 
eTr1yaoKovta BiBAoIs Kal TpaveoTépa pov TA &v TaUTaIs åvañeyóuevov' 
éya pév Trepi Tov Ttayeipitny épiAotrévouv kal rÓv Trap’ AUTH vonpérov 
TO OKOTIOV SieAeUKaIvov’ 6 é poi MIAos oTpou86s &VTEMIACTILEITO TIPOS TH 
AcAoüUpeva Kai THY Ev BUTS cogíav &vrerrebelkvuro: Eye u£v Tov EUkAMelony 
&vETTTUGOOV Kal TO S9eopnua TrepleIpyalounv Kal éplAoKpivouv TO 
TipógAnparc ó BE Eas p£v KATTKOUE Tis pæœvñs, A&Aos Tis TV Kal &SdAEoXOS 
Kal érerpóyxate TH peAel Kal TSev érripeAéo repov: ETrav BE AUTOS écioyrroov 
Kai Tfj yAwttTn &mérarTov [ipeueiv, çs SE TO èv yepolv oavidiov 
METEKUTITAZOV Koi THY émeoTpoyuévnv LIATOXPOOV kóviv TH ypageiw 
ckoAeUov TO oyxfipa Siéypagov, ó SE Tfj; yAcrrrns TO Peta émeiye Kal 
fjiouxiav tye Kal &vékorrre TH avi’ &imré Tis Öv, ds TITloTATO" koapós ToU 
cty&v Kai Kaipds ToU AoAciv.* 


As the paragraph concludes with this Biblical citation (Ecclesiastes 3:6), 
the writer — demonstrating, once more, the need for blending both 
traditions" — attributes to his pet bird a sort of divine wisdom. Because 
this, as it turns out, is the true talent of the goldfinch: to support the 
intellectual in his reading of ancient texts. The example of Aristotle and 
Euclid is followed by that of Ptolemy, and the bird takes part not only in 
the private readings of the writer, but also in his encounters with other 
learned men: 


And once I had Plato’s Phaedrus in my hands and was learning from it what 
is good by its nature and what is thought to be good, but then some men 
who had plentifully benefited from letters and learning came up to me, not 
to hear about Phaedrus and the good, but to tell me the usual things and 
supposedly to discuss with me, as if I were a friend. 


84 Cf. the imagery in Manasses, Itinerary 91-102 (Chryssogelos), on which see above, Chapter 2. 
55 Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 4.30—5.10 (Horna). 
86 See Manasses, Consolation for John Kontostephanos 58-66 (Kurtz), cited above. 
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xoi tote llA&rovog pév yœ Tov Daidpov eixov èv roiv yspoiv koi 
&616ackÓumv éexeidev, Ó Ti more TO quoti KAAOV Kal TO vopiópevov' 
&vBpeg SE poi TGv apbdves Adyou Kal Traideiag &mmAaukórov 
&réoTrnoav, OUK &koucóutvoi DaiSpou Kal ToU koAoU, GAAG TH tikóÓra 
poi TPOGEpOUVTES Kal cs ouvhðe poi S78ev TtpocouiMjoovres. "7 


The goldfinch, as if it were jealous and wanted to manifest its musical skill, 
began to sing and imitate different kinds of birds.** The men could not yet 
see the goldfinch, but tried to find the different birds that seemed to be 
singing, until the narrator laughed at them and pointed at the goldfinch. 
Then they praised it and one even came up with a refashioned (suyKoAAdv 
Kal uerorA&rrov) Homeric verse."? The bird seemed to be aware of the 
praise and sang even louder.”° 


If we return to the monody by Italikos for a brief comparison, there are 


in fact few similarities beyond the title and the presence of a dead bird.?" 
Both authors mention the Muses and the Sirens as ways of underlining the 
musical skills of their birds,?* both refer to historical-mythological exempla 


(though Italikos only in passing 


?? and both reject potential mockery 


(though with different arguments).?* The most apparent difference is the 
length, which could be seen in relation to Italikos’ stated ‘improvisation’ of 
his discourse,?? but the most significant difference is Manasses’ focus on 
the literary activities of the narrator, not even mentioned in the monody by 
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Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 6.14—19 (Horna). 

Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 6.19—24 (Horna): 6 8€ KaAds éxeivos kai — 6 Tı ToT” 
&v aUTÓv Óvouáco — oTpoUbds, ka8ómep IPOs TOUS &v6pag qiÀoTipoUpevos kal THV qovóv 
ETTISEIKVUNEVOS Ti eUyevelav kai TO dv6og npoowúvwv Tfj; poucoupyias, Trpóva pv 
ékav8uAMBos uéAos üTmfjpys, uerà pikpóv 8' UrreKeAGSroev ws &orpóyAnvos koi er óAMyov 
ka&rep oTrivos eüpugovórepov &AoA&ynos kai Poñs TOV &épa ETTANPWOE. 

Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 7.1 (Horna): eis oiwvds &piotos, öowv &vrótios 
öv. Cf. Il. 12.243 and 11.514. 

Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 7.1—3 (Horna). 

The only comparison I know of was made by Horna 1902: 20, who notes primarily that Manasses’ 
monody is longer and more carefully composed. Cf. Agapitos 1989: 62, n. 26, arguing that 
Manasses probably wrote his monody in imitation of Italikos. Horna also adds the Exkomion of a 
dog by Nikephoros Basilakes as somehow related to the two texts (though it seems to belong rather 
to the hunting ekphraseis; cf. above n. 79). 

Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 3.6, 4.20—1 and 4.29 (Horna); Italikos, Monody on 
the death of his partridge 103.6—7 and 104.21 (Gautier). 

Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 3.16—4.2 (Horna); Italikos, Monody on the death of his 
partridge 103.14—16 (Gautier). 

Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch 3.14—16 (Horna); Italikos, Monody on the death of his 
partridge 104.27—32. (Gautier). Manasses finds support in the mythological exempla, Italikos in the 
Biblical tradition. 

Italikos, Monody on the death of his partridge 104.1—2 (Gautier): oyedidle Thy povediav 
avtoyaticas. Note Agapitos 1989: 64-5, on the ‘Improvisationsstil’ of Italikos, rather than 
actual improvisation. 
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Italikos. While it seems likely that the ‘improvised sketch’ by Italikos was 
indeed produced within his activities as a teacher, it is more difficult to 
argue that Manasses! text is written primarily for students.? Instead, it 
seems to tie in with concerns that are also voiced in the other orations 
under consideration in this chapter: the tasks of a writer, the relation 
between the writer-rhetorician and his addressee. So what does the gold- 
finch signify in this monody? While it is certainly possible that the author 
had a pet bird whose death he sincerely mourned, we may also ask 
ourselves what the bird in this particular text represents. 

It is clear that the death of the goldfinch becomes an excuse for the 
writer to expound on his readings of ancient authors, appearing both in the 
form of allusions/citations and as an enumeration of authors studied under 
the bird’s supervision. From this perspective, the goldfinch functions as a 
sort of literary muse or even rhetorical alter ego of the writer — singing the 
most beautiful tunes, much like Manasses does himself in the eulogies of 
his patrons. The goldfinch also seems to signify the writer himself. 
However, it is the bird that supports the writer in his study of difficult 
texts, not the other way around. Moreover, the goldfinch is in possession 
of generosity (philanthropia) — a characteristic that is associated with 
patrons and especially imperial patronage.’ Is the bird then to be seen 
as one of Manasses’ patrons, much like the deceased Nikephoros in the 
oration discussed above? 

As noted by Zetzel in the case of Roman poetry, the choice of addressee 
is not necessarily a function of the relationship between the poet and the 
person addressed, but it “can be seen as a correlate of both the subject and 
the style of the poem’.?* As an example Zetzel mentioned the substitution 
of the Muse for the human patron, which then becomes an indication of 
the poet's attitude to his society and his craft.?? This mischievous and yet 
serious way of discussing patronage and society seems to be at play in 
Manasses' monody, as the writer creates two personae based on himself: the 
grammatikoslthetor stooped over his books, laboriously preparing his 
classes/orations and the Muse/generous patron who supports and inspires 
his (own) work. The goldfinch, in this case, signifies both personae: the 


96 The Oxford ms has a title indicating that Italikos’ partridge died while playing with students, but 


the text itself contains no such information; see Italikos, Monody on the death of his partridge 
104.2—4 (Gautier), on the reason being unknown. The title adds a playful element to the exercise 
and suggests a school setting, but it cannot with certainty be ascribed to the author himself. The 
death of Manasses’ goldfinch is referred to as the result of winter and perhaps age; Manasses, 
Monody on the death of his goldfinch 5.21 and 8.30—9.1 (Horna). 

°7 Cf. above, n. 18. 98 Zetzel 1982: 88. °° Zetzel 1982: 89. 
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writer and the patron, so that Manasses in this monody addresses himself 
and thus — within the fiction of the text — functions as his own patron. 
This literary and somewhat playful representation could be seen as a mirror 
of the reciprocal relationship between patron and writer: ‘I helped you to 
sing by reading my books for you’ — ‘I write you a monody because you 
consoled me during my hard work.’ 

The monody ends with the dejected question of the writer: 'And who, 
after you, will ease my pains, who will fill my humble abode with chatter, 
who will distract me when I am sick?’ (9.2—3: Kai Tis wor uer& of TOUS 
Tróvous Urrokougioor, Tis 5E Tis TATTEIVOKAAUBNS uot koraoTopuAeUoerat, 
tis Sé ue puXaywyrtioo voonAeuduevor;) If one follows the interpretation 
outlined above, the answer would be: no one but yourself, just as before. 
The narrative persona here seems to be based on an experienced character, 
knowing that in the end one is left to fend for oneself; at the same time, the 
activities described in the monody may be associated with an earlier career 
stage, perhaps that of a teacher. Either persona tells us little or nothing 
about the dating of the text. It is likely that Manasses knew about the 
monody by Italikos, written one or several decades before, but he turned 
his own monody into something completely different — an elaborate 
literary play on the creation of personae. 


The Good Teacher and the Generous Donor 


The aim of this chapter has been to approach patronage from the perspec- 
tive of texts rather than external evidence, allowing the narrative and 
literary constructions of characters — writer and addressee as well as object — 
to be at the centre of analysis. In practice, I have sometimes leaned in the 
direction of a more patron-centred approach, when the historical context 
has allowed me to. My theoretical point of departure was that the rela- 
tionship between writer and patron is to be seen as an interplay between 
the occasion at which a text is performed and the addressee/audience. At 
that occasion of performance, the text has the opportunity to demonstrate 
the rhetorical and literary sensibility of the addressee/patron, who may or 
may not represent a real person. This anthropological-semiotic model has 
allowed me to read a series of rhetorical treatments of death as vehicles for 
discussing the role of the writer in society."°° The overall question is still, 
as in the previous chapter, related to self-representation: who is ‘Manasses’ 
in these texts? And who are his addressees, beyond being assumed patrons? 


100 Cf. Zetzel 1982: 95. 
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First of all, one may conclude that the narrative persona is very much 
present in these texts, even when they focalize the sorrow of the addressee 
(as in the case of the orations at the death of Theodora). He is character- 
ized as an experienced rhetor?" who has enjoyed a long-term relationship 
with the families of John Kontostephanos and Nikephoros Komnenos, 
who were both grandchildren of Anna Komnene.'?^* This experienced 
persona of the writer is also employed in the construction of the personae 
of the addressees, as the writer implicitly describes his relationship to them 
as based on similarity — their paideia and rhetorical skills match those of 
the rhetor himself and their interplay is thus shaped by this similarity. ^? 
One may note a similar characterization of other characters appearing in 
the orations, most notably the detailed personae of Anna Komnene and 
Bryennios, who are also — but only to some extent — shaped by means of 
similarity. Contiguity also comes into play here, probably because of the 
particularly high status of these two family members.'°* Anna seems to be 
an exception to an otherwise gendered characterization of family members: 
Theodora is characterized in a rather conventional manner, based on 
typically female virtues, as is the mother of Nikephoros Komnenos. 
However, the ‘familiarity’ that characterizes the relationship between the 
writer and his addressees involves also their families, so that the personal 
details even in the case of female personae (Theodora’s premature death 
and young children, the household skills of Nikephoros’ mother) offer a 
slightly different picture than more conventional orations or poems based 
on contiguity. In the case of Theodora, one may compare her character- 
ization here with the one in the epithalamion by Manganeios Prodromos, 
written for her marriage with John in 1165; the latter is clearly built on 
contiguity — symbolic praise of the Komnenian power — rather than 
similarity. ^ 

Needless to say, the line between the two is often difficult to draw, as is 
the line between ‘personal’ and ‘official’. Above we noted a certain differ- 
ence in the perspective between the (official) monody and the (private) 
consolation for John Kontostephanos, with more focus on the addressee 


See esp. Monody on the death of Theodora 24-5 and 176-7 (Kurtz). 

It is possible that Manasses wrote for yet another grandchild of Anna’s: Sideras 1994: 191-2 has 
suggested that the fragmentarily preserved Monody on the death of an anonymous man was written 
for Alexios Doukas (died 1171); see also Horna 1904: 351. Alexios Doukas has also been suggested 
as Manasses’ benefactor in Cyprus in the Jtinerary; see above, Chapter 2. 

Note esp. the interaction between the rhetor and Nikephoros in Manasses, Funerary oration on the 
death of Nikephoros Komnenos 493—4 (Kurtz). 

Cf. Neville 2016: 118, quoted above. '95 On the epithalamion, see above, n. 31. 
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than on the rhetor in the consolation. It is possible that a more intimate 
setting could allow the writer to focus less on self-display and more on the 
addressee and their ‘friendship’ under such circumstances, but one must 
also keep in mind that the lamentation as well as the consolatory discourse 
could be recycled for any number of circumstances and genres. As noted 
by Kurtz, the two orations on the death of Theodora by Manasses are 
similar to a monody written by Nikephoros Basilakes on the death of his 
brother Constantine. ^ Moreover, Basilakes’ monody has certain affinities 
with the novel by Eumathios Makrembolites, Hysmine and Hysminias. ^" 
While such observations are traditionally interpreted as influence in one 
direction or the other, or even ‘plagiarism’ on the part of one or the 
other,'^* it may also be seen as a demonstration of the intense transtex- 
tuality of twelfth-century texts, composed by authors familiar with each 
others’ compositions and frequently drawing on each other."°? This means 
that the ‘personal’ or ‘official’ character of a text can only be understood in 
light of the occasion at which it was performed; not based only on the text 
itself. Sometimes the occasion is implied by the generic indication of the 
title (as in the case of a monody vs a consolation); in other cases, the title 
seems to be thwarted by the text’s content and form. 

This is what happens in the case of the Monody on the death of his 
goldfinch, the title of which would normally indicate an official setting, but 
the content of which points in a different direction. In the interpretation 
suggested above, Manasses here takes the opportunity to develop his 
poetics of patronage and take on the role of both writer and patron. 
While there is no explicit mention of patronage in either oration discussed 
in this chapter, the emphasis on long-standing relations and the writer’s 
personal insight in family affairs indicate a ‘friendship’ that can most 
probably be understood as patronage. This relationship may go back to a 
teacher-student relation in early years, indicated by the positive memories 


See Kurtz 1900: 624—5; Horna 1902: 15. For the monody of Basilakes, see the edition by Pignani 
1983: 235—52 (text) and 373—82 (tr.). 

The parallels were listed by Hilberg in his 1876 edition of Hysmine and Hysminias, 228—9 
(attributing them to Choricius of Gaza, who was by that time thought to be the author of the 
monody). 

See e.g. Plepelits 1989: 76, n. 158, calling Basilakes’ monody ‘fast ein aus Teilen vom Hysmine und 
Hysminias zusammengesetzter Cento’, while other scholars have taken for granted that 
Makrembolites imitated Basilakes, e.g. Marcovich 2001: viii. 

On the term transtextuality, here employed instead of the more common ‘intertextuality’, see 
Genette 1992; the terminology has been employed in Nilsson 2001, 2010 and 2014. The 
similarities between the two texts by Manasses are, however, more apparent than those to other 
authors and point in the direction of what Kuttner-Homs has recently termed ‘auto-citation’ 
(Kuttner-Homs 2016). See further below, Chapter 6. 
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presented by the rhetor in his text (such as the grammar competition). 
Such positive memories suggest that this, the educational situation, is 
where similarity begins: a good teacher can turn his student not only into 
an educated member of the elite, but also into a generous donor. From this 
perspective, the Monody on the death of his goldfinch sheds some light on 
the rhetorical and literary construction of that relationship as a partly 
pragmatic, partly fictional strategy, as much a part of the storyworld of 
the narrator as any other authorial techniques. 


CHAPTER 4 


In Times of Trouble 
Networks and Friendships 


Closely related to patronage is the concept of friendship, a social force that 
has been the subject of modest yet increasing scholarly attention since the 
seminal 1988 article by Margaret Mullett." Mullett introduced to 
Byzantine Studies the anthropological distinction between emotional, 
instrumental and ‘lop-sided’ friendship (i.e. patronage), and suggested that 
Byzantines in general seem to have had a ‘practical’ approach to friend- 
ship.* As an illustration of that approach, one may consider the passage 
‘About friends’ (Tlepi piAwv) from the so-called Moral poem, attributed 
with some uncertainty to Constantine Manasses.’ 


Either get good friends or avoid friendship; 

those are unsound who are friends because of wealth. 
For the friend is tried by the hardships of a friend, 
whether he pretends friendship or nurtures it deep down; 
and the friend must suffer with his friend in misfortunes. 


idous f| krfjoo1 Tous xpnoTous, Ù pevye THY quMdav: 
capoi TEpUKaol Kal yàp oi Trpós TOV TAOUTOV pidor. 
Kai yap 6 pidos ¿v Kakois éAgyxeTai ToU @idou, 

ei TAGTTETAL TOV piñiov, ei KATA PaBos Exel 

Kal xph Tov ofAov cuprrovety ¿v ouupopoïs TH piñw.* 


The few lines make the instrumental and practical side of friendship clear: 
there is certainly an expectation of concrete assistance and the need to help 


Mullett 1988. 

Mullett 1988: 13-14; see also (for Theophylact of Ochrid), Mullett 1990 and 1997: esp. 111-23 
and 177-8. For more recent studies on medieval friendship in a cross-cultural perspective, see e.g. 
the volume edited by Griinbart 2011. 

The authorship of the Moral poem is discussed below, Chapter 6. It may be noted here that the 
different parts of the poems are organized not according to a joint theme, but as a collection of 
gnomic poems on various themes that can be loosely described as ‘moral’ or simply ‘human’. The 
‘titles’ of the individual ‘chapters’ (as here, ‘About friends’) were added by the modern editor and not 
transmitted in the manuscript. 

Manasses, Moral poem 667-71 (Miller). 
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each other in times of trouble. In modern terms, we would speak of social 
networking rather than friendship, but in Byzantium friends were ‘allies 
and supporters as much as kindred spirits'.? 

Such issues have already been touched upon in the previous chapters, 
since the occasional texts under analysis have been defined as having 
extratextual aims and accordingly as being by definition instrumental — 
the text always wants to achieve something, even if it is not explicitly stated 
in all cases. Most often it is the person behind the text, the writer, who 
wants something, even if the text is described as a gift to the addressee — 
whether a commissioner, a patron or just a powerful person in a position to 
act on behalf of the writer. In this triangulation of text, pretext and 
authorial voice, a number of questions become urgent and unavoidable: 
especially those of author, intention and interpretation. To some extent 
one may perhaps avoid, or rather delay such questions, by speaking of 
authorial persona and authorial voice — as I have indeed done so far in this 
study. But sooner or later, as in this chapter, the scholarly reader has to 
make up her mind about how to understand the relation between the 
historical author and the author in the text, about the intention of the one 
or the other author and about her own interpretation of that intention. In 
order to come to grips with such issues, I here rely on a series of literary 
studies by Umberto Eco, combined with some more recent ideas of Mieke 
Bal from the field of cultural studies.” 

The questions of authorship, authorial intention and relation of patron 
to text are, of course, inextricably intertwined, because the scholarly 
interpretation of literature is often based on how one understands the 
intention of the author, even if the term as such has been banished from 
the humanities in the wake of the ‘intentional fallacy’ debate.* As noted by 
Bal, intention is problematic primarily for methodological reasons, and 
that observation seems particularly relevant for the study of historical 
artefacts. Modern readers simply cannot be sure that they have recon- 
structed the intentions of the historical author in a correct manner.” 
However, the situation is not that different for modern readers of modern 


Kazhdan and Constable 1982: 28; cited by Mullett 1988: 19. 

On such a process of gift-giving in the eleventh century, see Bernard 2011a, 201 1b and 2012. 
Eco 1979, 1990, 1992 and 1994 (all dealing from various perspectives with the reader, the author, 
interpretation and intention); Bal 2002: 253-85 (dealing with art rather than literature). 

Bal does not exaggerate when she calls it ‘the concept we love to hate’; Bal 2002: 253. It should be 
noted that Wimsatt and Beardsley’s argument in their famous 1946 article on the intentional fallacy 
did not exclude intentionality as such, but only a certain kind of psychologism; see Staten 2010 for 
a good survey of the series of misunderstandings that have marked the debate. 

See Bal 2002: esp. 254-5 and 262-6 (the example of Caravaggio's Narcissus). 
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authors, simply because the intention of the author sooner or later always 
meets and often clashes with the intentions of the reader, who may read 
and interpret something completely different from what the author had in 
mind.'?^ Eco primarily analyses fiction, but the strategies of reading and 
interpreting are not very different for a reader of non-fictional texts. 
Moreover, the kind of occasional texts that are under examination in this 
study have been defined as placing themselves between ‘the imaginary’ and 
‘the real’, connecting the occasion of the performance to a larger literary, 
mythological and historical imaginary shared by author and audience." 
This means that ‘reality’ is largely a question of literary representation. '* 
But who is the author, then? Are they too but a literary representation, a 
rhetorical construct or even a whole series of selves? In light of recent 
studies of eleventh- and twelfth-century authors in Byzantium, it is clear 
that self-representation was of primary importance for both highborn 
intellectuals such as Anna Komnene and writers of a more modest origin 
such as John Tzetzes.'? At the same time, there is a tendency to read 
Byzantine authors in light of whatever biographical or historical details are 
available to us from other sources, though often from the texts of the 
authors themselves. The use of information offered by the authors them- 
selves to interpret other things they say about themselves has obvious 
methodological problems, and it even muddles the concept of intention- 
ality — whose intention is being reconstructed here, that of the historical 
author or that of the author as s/he appears in the text? Most often the 
latter, I would say, but with a confusion of the two, as if they were, in the 
end, more or less the same.'^ At the same time, most scholars would 
probably agree with the seminal statement of Stephen Greenblatt in his 
study of self-fashioning in the Renaissance: ‘After all, there are always 


'? [n Eco 1994, this is illustrated by examples from Eco's own fictional production and subsequent 
encounters or communications with readers. Cf. Bal on the intention of modern vs historical artists; 
Bal 2002: 255-6. 

See above, Chapter 1. '* T return to this issue below, Chapter 6. 

Over the past decades, the scholarly focus has moved from genre to author, from author to reader, 
and to some extent back to the author; see Mullett 1992 and 1997: 223—530, Reinsch 2010, Pizzone 
20142. On self-representation and authorial identities in eleventh- and twelfth-century authors, see 
Papaioannou 2013: esp. 23-4 and 2014 (Michael Psellos; Cullhed 2014b (John Tzetzes); 
Bourbouhakis 2014 (Michael Choniates); Pizzone 2014b (Nikephoros Basilakes); Xenophontos 
2014 (John Tzetzes), Neville 2013, 2014 and 2016 (Anna Komnene); Lovato 2016 (John Tzetzes), 
Agapitos 2017 (John Tzeztes); Pizzone 2017 and 2018 (John Tzetzes). 

It should be noted that the field is rapidly changing in this regard; in addition to the studies 
mentioned in the previous note, see also van Opstall 2008: 34—9 for a distinction between the ‘je 
autobiographique’, ‘je porte-parole’ and ‘je fictionnel’ (John Geometres); Paul and Rhoby 2019: 
12-14 for the ‘Sprecher-Ich’ in the Verse chronicle by Manasses; Kubina 2020: 187-99 on the 
historical author and his literary persona (Manuel Philes). 
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selves — a sense of personal order, a characteristic mode of address to the 
world, a structure of bounded desires — and always some elements of 
deliberate shaping in the formation and expression of identity. ? 

In order to come to grips with this confusion of different selves, one 
may turn to some of Eco’s useful distinctions. The first is that between the 
‘empirical author’ and the ‘model author’, a division that also transfers to 
the ‘empirical reader’ and the ‘model reader’. The distinction has certain 
resemblances with the idea of the implied author,'^ but Eco’s definition 
has an advantage for the study of twelfth-century texts in that he describes 
the model author as a recognizable ‘voice’ or even ‘style’ that appears in 
one or several works: 


The model author ... is a voice that speaks to us affectionately (or 
imperiously, or slyly), that wants us beside it. This voice is manifested as 
a narrative strategy, as a set of instructions which is given to us step by step 
and which we have to follow when we decide to act as the model reader.*” 


Rather than speaking of the intention of the author or of the reader, Eco 
places the intention on a textual level — the ‘intention of the text’. 
However, this intention ‘is basically to produce a model reader able to 
make conjectures about it’, which means that ‘the initiative of the model 
reader consists in figuring out a model author that is not the empirical one 
and that, in the end, coincides with the intention of the text. The author 
and the reader thus remain closely connected through the intention of the 
text, which in turn may be defined as a semiotic strategy: 


To recognize the intentio operis is to recognize a semiotic strategy. 
Sometimes the semiotic strategy is detectable on the grounds of established 
stylistic conventions. If a story starts with “Once upon a time” there is a 
good probability that it is a fairy tale and that the evoked and postulated 
model reader is a child (or an adult eager to react in a childish mood).'? 


Greenblatt 1980: 1. Greenblatt’s study has had some impact on Byzantinists, cited by Papaioannou 
2013: 23, n. 63, and more recently Kubina 2020: 190. 

The term goes back to Booth 1983 [1961], but has been used in ways that differ quite extensively 
from the original suggestions made by Booth; see Booth 2005. 

Eco 1994: 15. This first essay of the collection offers an excellent, if somewhat simplified, 
introduction to the concept of the model author, which appears in several of Eco’s essays. 

Eco 1992: 180. 

Eco 1992: 180-1. Cf. Genette 1991: 169-221; this is the essay ‘Style et signification’, in which 
Genette tries to develop a semiotic definition of style; note esp. the useful definition on p. 203: ‘Le 
style consiste donc en l'ensemble des propriétés rhématiques exemplifiées par le discours, au niveau 
« formel » (c'est-à-dire, en fait, physique) du matériau phonique ou graphique, au niveau 
linguistique du rapport de dénotation directe, et au niveau figural de la dénotation indirecte." 
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Again, this is a useful distinction for the study of historical and semiotically 
charged texts such as the occasional texts under examination here. Stylistic 
conventions play an important role in communicating meaning to the 
audience, also when they are used in a subversive or playful manner. And 
in many cases we have nothing but the texts themselves, so just as in the 
discussion of patronage in the previous chapter, we are left to perform a 
text-based analysis. 

According to such a model, ascribing meaning to aspects of the ‘real’ 
(empirical) author is hardly theoretically legitimate, nor is it a fruitful way 
of looking for meaning or, indeed, intention. Moreover, it means that the 
study of patronage, friendship or any other kind of networking most often 
is the study of texts that represent cultural and semiotic relationships rather 
than factual relationships between individuals or groups or people.^? And 
as was noted in the previous chapter, representation and characterization 
are not limited to the authorial persona, but also to the personae of 
addressees and audiences, who in this case may be defined as the model 
readers — or in the Byzantine context rather as model receivers of the 
rhetorical performance. Patrons, objects of description (human or not), 
peers and friends, but also networks as such can accordingly also be literary 
constructions, having a tenuous relation to reality.** Let us from this 
perspective return to the poem on friendship cited above, asking ourselves 
what kind of constructions or strategies it presents, if any. 

The poem consists of five fifteen-syllable lines, of which especially the 
first two offer gnomic advice: either you should get good friends or none — 
some people are in it only for the money. The use of ypnotovs for ‘good’ 
implies also the instrumental or practical idea of friendship in its implica- 
tion of 'useful'. Then follows a small elaboration on the theme, explaining 
how to prove and define friendship: friends must support each other at bad 
times. It is a short poem with few poetic markers beyond the metric 
form,** there is no authorial I and no indication of a specific occasion. 
For a model recipient, however, it does communicate by its content a 
shared understanding of friendship (in the Byzantine sense) and its style is 
reminiscent of the model author Manasses. The latter does not necessarily 


2° Cf. Annibaldi 1998 and the discussion of patronage above, Chapter 3. 

*" C£ Zetzel 1972: 175 on the Scipionic circle of Cicero as a literary construction; note also p. 176, 
‘historical settings are intended to be vehicles for the dialogues in which they are used, not 
independent entities’. See also above, Chapter 3. 

^* One may note, however, the resonance of the recurring p (Midous ... peUye ... piAiav etc.) and the 
position of @idous and piñ% at the beginning and end of the poem. A similar but less pronounced 
effect in the ypnotous of the first line and the xe of the last. 
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coincide with the empirical author Manasses, because one could be dealing 
here with a compilation or imitation of the style associated with him.” 
Once the identification of the model author (the style) has been made, the 
content can be connected with other expressions of the same topic by the 
same model author: comments on friendship made in the Verse chronicle, 
among the fragments of Aristandros and Kallithea or in the texts to be 
analysed in the present chapter.** 

This still does not mean that the comments made by the model author 
always reflect the real-life experiences of the empirical author, but that we 
can read the text as an expression of a concern that was repeated at 
different occasions and thus reverberated as a theme associated with that 
particular style or voice. Such a literary interpretation can then be com- 
bined with information drawn from other sources, in order to offer a 
tentative historical interpretation of the circumstances which are expressed 
in the texts, but it is important also in this part of the analysis to accept the 
distinction between the imaginary of the texts and the reality in which the 
characters lived.*? With these theoretical and methodological consider- 
ations in mind, let us proceed to the analysis. 


Rhetorical Skill at Work 


The texts to be examined in this chapter have all been preserved in the 
same manuscript, where they are transmitted without any indication of the 
author. The manuscript (Marcianus Append. XI, 22) also contains, how- 
ever, other texts by Manasses: the Monody on the death of Theodora, wife of 
John Kontostephanos and the Consolation for John Kontostephanos are fol- 
lowed by an oration addressed to a certain (unnamed) logothete and four 
letters, of which the fourth is incomplete." Based on the appearance of 
several texts by Manasses together in the same manuscript, the position of 
the texts in relation to each other and their — as we will see — distinctly 
Manassean style, the oration and at least the first three letters can be safely 


*3 As some scholars indeed argue. See below, Chapter 6. 

*4 Some of the novel fragments are similar to the Moral poem cited above, which makes sense in light 
of the importance of good friends in the typical novelistic plot; see Manasses, Aristandros and 
Kallithea frgs. 56, 72, 87 and 151 (Mazal). Friendship does not play a major role in the chronicle, 
but it does appear: Verse chronicle 2529-32, 2745-7, 3079-84 (Lampsides); see also Manasses, 
Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 621 (Kurtz). 

25 C£ above Chapter 2 with n. 80, and further below. 

26 On the Marcianus Append. XI, 22 (thirteenth century), see above, Chapter 3 with n. 30. The 
oration to the unnamed logothete follows directly after the Consolation for John Kontostephanos in 
f. 170%. 
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attributed to Manasses." Moreover, the oration and the three letters are 
closely linked by the joint story that they present — a story that is tempting 
to see as an event in the life of the empirical author. Here it is read 
primarily as the story of the model author (or perhaps rather model 
rhetor), addressing a model reader who may appreciate and understand 
his tale. We will therefore leave the historical circumstances to the side for 
the moment and proceed directly to the oration.^? 


It opens with a story from classical antiquity, introduced with a pun on 


the multiple meaning of the word /ogos: 


27 


28 


2 


v» 


This is a Hellenic story; the Hellenes were remarkably clever, so may the 
story not be unprofitable. May this Hellenic story open my oration.^? 
Apelles, that man much-famed for painting and so skilful in mixing 
colours, and great as well at imitating the embellishing nature?? and at 
rendering animals onto his painting boards as if they were living and 
moving, now this Apelles, striving to feast his spectators with innovative 
paintings (for man is a creature that loves novelty; he finds the customary 
tedious, but desires what is done for the very first time in stories, in songs, 
in paintings), once artfully devised a new painting to charm the eyes, and 
the painting was a staircase that filled the entire board. The steps of the 
staircase indicated great skill: some stood firmly on a solid base and steadfast 
and safely held up those who stepped on them, but others were painted as 
cracked, unreliable and slippery, more slippery than the ... of the street, 
more unreliable chan water and treacherous for those who stepped on them. 
And there was an inscription on the painting: “The course of fortune’. 


Aóyos oUros EAMvios Treprrrol Thv oüveciy “EAAnves' ein äv ov ó Adyos 
oUk &xpnotos. &pxéTw 81) uoi ToU Adyou Adyos EXMyvios. 

"AqreAMijs &kelvog ó THY ypagty TroAuUuvnros Kal xpopara LEV kepácod 
6&tvÓs, TOAUS BE THY kouuæTpiav QUOI piuhoacĝa Kal CHa TUTÕOAI TOS 
Tivagiv &vrikpug &umvoa xoi KIVOUUEVa, ékelvog Toivuy ó "AmeMMis, 


Horna 1906: 171. The fourth letter may well have been written by Manasses, but does not seem to 
refer to the same events as the first three and is therefore not included in the present analysis. 
Horna 1906: 173-84. The missing title has been conjectured by Horna as Aóyos vpooqovnrikós 
Trpós TOV Aoyo8érnv ToU Spduou kupóv MixanA tov Ayio8eoSoptrnv: tol Mavacof|. 

Here probably an allusion to the opening of Aelian, Poikile historia 13 (Adyos obtos "Apká51os); 
Horna 1906: 187. I take ‘Hellenic’ here to mean ‘ancient Greek’, with no connotations of ‘pagan’ or 
‘Hellenic’ (in the ideologic and nationalistic sense); on such problems of terminology, see Page 
2008: chs 1-2 (on ethnicity and identity) and 3 (on Niketas Choniates). Cf. Manasses, Aristandros 
and Kallithea frg. 30.11 (Mazal): &wraye, ufi piAcAAnves ovo poveitv &v8pes, taking on a different 
meaning in the novelistic and pseudo-pagan setting. On the issue of ‘Hellenism’ in Byzantium, see 
Kaldellis 2007: esp. 225—316 on the twelfth century as the ‘third sophistic’; Manasses’ Encomium of 
Michael Hagiotheodorites is not included in Kaldellis' analysis. Cf. also the ‘Arabian tale’ in the 
Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 1-29 (Kurtz); see above, Chapter 3. 

For the same expression, see also Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 56 (Messis and Nilsson) and 


Monody on the death of his goldfinch 8.14 (Horna). 
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KaioTépais oTreU8cv ypagois Tos Beatas EoTI&v (piAdKaivov yàp Cov ó 
àvðpæœTros Kal TO pév cüvnes HynTal Trpookopés, AxveUeroa SE Trepi TH 
TpATaS àpmi yiwópeva èv iotopiais, £v &ouao, £v ypagatis), rexvóterod 
Tiva ypagny veap&v eis yor|Tevow dpBaAyay, Kal fj ypaph KAivag fjv dov 
TrepiAapRavouoa Tivaka’ ai Rabyides Tis «Apakos TOAN Tiv& THV Cogiav 
Umégoivov:' ai uév éoTf|kecav Tra&ylal oTepsokpijmi8eg EuTTESOI Kal TOUS 
&mipaivovrags aKivSuves avéxouoal, ai è oaðpai Tivés Kal &micToi 
éyyeypagato kai dAioOnpai, dAiobnpal UTrep Tas THv 6Sav ..., UTEP TO 
Sap &PEBaroi kai rv &vapoavóvrow TpoSdtpial. Kal fjv étrypagt) Tfj 
yeagi Tuxns popa.** 


The painting of Apelles was then seen by the sculptor Lysippus, who 
wondered at the workmanship, ‘was delighted by the subtlety, praised the 
precision, rejoiced at the resemblance with reality, but nevertheless he also 
jeered at the artist and put him to shame and rebuked him’ (hy&o@n Thv 
Aerrroupyiav, érrveose Thy &kpipeiav, UTrepnyaoEn TO Trpós TAV &Anüeiay 
éugepés’ GAN Suws Kal ~oxwwe Tov Texvitny Kal KaTtSece Kal 
émémAn&ev)." According to Lysippus, Apelles has wasted his skill on 
something useless, because he has not represented any of the gods — ‘Of 
eloquent Hermes you have no story nor any image, not of Athena, nor of 
Apollo’ (xoi Epuoŭ pév tot Aoyiou Aóyos ovSels coi OUSE eikcv, OUK 
'A8nv&s o58' AmdAAwvos) — and he thus resembles ‘the vulgar among 
athletes, who attack the air and fight shadows in vain’ (rois 
GrElpoKaAols Tdv åBANTÕV, oi Kal ATAaKTWS TH GEP1 EPAAAOVTAL Kai 
okiayaxotow &vóvrro).?? Apelles listened to the critique of Lysippus 
and blushed. He thought for a while and then he mixed his colours again: 
he now painted Athena — detailed, beautiful and fierce. The spectators 
could not take their eyes from the painting and Apelles received much 
praise.^^ The rhetor then immediately explains the function of this 
Hellenic story. 


So this particular Hellenic story, which became the opening of my dis- 
course, suits me too in many ways, you most clever and renowned of men! 


Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 1-15 (Horna). The text cited here follows the 
edition of Horna, indicating that some words of the manuscript are illegible. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 17-19 (Horna). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 20-1 and 22-4 (Horna). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 24-37 (Horna). This story of Apelles is not known 
from any other source, though Apelles was known for painting allegorical images; see e.g. the scene 
described in Lucian’s On calumny, inspiring Renaissance painting and probably known to someone 
like Manasses, taking an interest in the representation of slander and envy. Cf. also the interest of 
Manasses in allegory and ekphrasis, and the remarks on ‘art history’ in the opening of his Description 
of the Earth 5-22 (Lampsides), not including Apelles. 
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For as I was exhausting myself with inappropriate matters and wearing 
myself out by unprofitable affairs and fighting excessively, struggling in 
vain, a not ungracious friend turned to me and chastened and instructed 
me; and he blocked the water-pipe of my discourse to those barren matters 
and guided instead the channel of my art to you and to your praise and 
songs. May this then be for my benefit and may a blooming tree be 
gardened for me by this source, carrying fruit, golden with noble fruits. 
For before, the care of vines led to no fruit and the tree-tending was useless 
for me and the toilsome culture of herbs was more unprofitable than 
collecting weeds. 


'O pív oüv EAAHVIOS Adyos OUTOS ékrivogs, Óg Yo! TOU Adyou yéyoveE 
Tpdcwtrov’?> gppdler SE Apa xápol èv ToAAoIs, åvõpõv &yywoücTare 
Kal KAgIvoTaTe’ kéápé yàp v oU Kaiplols EkSaTTavauEvov Kal &KkEepdéow 
éyyuuvalouevov Tpéypaoci Kai &e8AeUovra piv TrEPITTAs, KaUVOVTa SE 
avovits érréo Tpewé Te pios OUK &yapis kai Eowppdvio€E Kal EppEVWOE 
Kal Try ó6poppóny ToU Adyou Tois HEV &káprrois Exeivois &rrégpatev, eis oè 
6& Kai TOUS coUs &raivous Kai Uuvous TO Tfjs Téxvns OxXETIOV TOuvev: Ein SE 
pot ToUTo yowv eis koAóv koi knmeulein poi TOUT TH váparri SévSpov 
åvðsopópov, órrepogópov, xpUCilov EUyévEo! kaprrois. TH yap TIPO TOU 
QUTNKOLATA yeyovaol &koprra Kai fj SevSpoKopia por &ypnoros Kal fj 
TOAULOXBos Aaxavela Borávns xoproAoyoupuévns a&xpEloTépa.? 


The story of Apelles is accordingly said to reflect the rhetor’s own situa- 
tion: he has been writing for the wrong people — perhaps also writing the 
wrong things, composing innovative works, displaying the ways in which 
fortune works? — but has now been advised by a friend to turn instead to 
the addressee. The rhetor then turns to the task at hand and indicates, for 
the first time, the status of his addressee: “But how and starting where 
should I praise the magnanimous logothete?’ (AAAG yap Tras öv f| ró0ev 
éya Tov ueyodóvouv Aoyo8£rny Opvfioowu;).?7 His successes are huge, his 
virtues unrivalled, but the rhetor finds it hard to concentrate — he is much 
concerned with the ills that have befallen him, all because of dangerous 
slander: 


False rumour and slander are two related ills; rumour is the daughter of 
slander. And slander, as if having many years as her lot,?* is more convinc- 
ing than the Sirens and babbles on and is more efficient than fire, sharper 


Horna 1906: 188 suggests that Manasses might be referring to Pindar, OL 5.4: épxopévou 8 Epyou 
Trpóccorrov xph 8&pev THAQUYES. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 38—49 (Horna). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 50 (Horna). 

That is, being of very old age; cf. Sophocles, Ajax 508: untépa ToAAdy tæv KAnpotyov. This 
Sophoclean play belongs to the so-called Byzantine triad read in school and was thus well-known to 
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than a knife, hotter than lightning and more effective than a sword, while 
rumour — the bitter spawn of slander — is quicker than the breezes, more 
fluid than waters, outflies the winds and is lighter than a feather.?? 


Prun wevdns Kai SiaBoAr 8500 kakà ouyyeviy 9uyé&rnp f) phun Siaßorñs 
xoi apot pév ola moAAGv ETHV KAnpoUxos koi ëumepos UTEP TAS 
Zepijvas Ti19avoAeoyei kai OTOPUAAETAL koi ÉoTi SpACTIKWTEPA Trupós, 
ó&uTépa uaxaipas, PAEKTIKWTEPA TIPNOTTPOS Kai évepyeorépa Eipay, fj 68 
enim, TO mikpóv Tfj; SiaRoAtis åTouaisuua, 8pouikoépa Trveuu&row, 
UypoTépa UdSaTwv Kal Umép óvépoug SiittTaTal Kal úmėp TrTepóv 
2Aappiletar.*° 


The rhetor has to slowly drag himself and his discourse away from the 
gloomy circumstances and tragic mode, regularly recalling the wise 
Solomon?' but at one point also citing the comedian Aristophanes, sup- 
posedly as a way of cheering things up.** The oration then seems to take 
off in a more proper direction: “The oration should now concentrate on its 
aim and turn to the encomia (‘Hin 86 ó Adyos ToU okomo0U 
Kataotoxaléobe koi dtreubuvéobe Trpós Ta éyKapia),**? followed by a 
citation from Kallimachos: “We singers always sacrifice without a fire of 
our own’ (Axattva 8’ aitv &oi50l Búopev, eittev &v ó KaAAivayos); that is, 
‘Poets live at others’ expense.’** With this reminder of his task as a rhetor — 
to perform in order to get paid — the writer turns to the eulogy proper, 
starting with the background and childhood of the logothete. He had early 


teachers and students alike. The Sophoclean expression here lends the passage a tragic tone that goes 
with the mood of the model author. 

On the wording and imagery of this passage, see also below, Chapter 6, on the representation of 
slander and envy in other texts by Manasses (the Verse chronicle, Aristandros and Kallithea and the 
Moral poem). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 71-7 (Horna). 

The reference to Solomon is not unique, but represents rather Manasses’ consistent way of carefully 
blending ancient and Biblical allusions. Cf. Kaldellis 2007: 258 on the Funerary oration on the death 
of Nikephoros Komnenos 124-8 (Kurtz). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 93-8 (Horna): AAN Eotdtw poi uéxpi TOUTOU TÒ 
Bapitrotua tatita koi BapucUpgopo: Kav yóp Tis KWPIKaTEPOV ÈTIOKOTTOV épei. "ErriguAMes 
TaŬT éoti koi oTwpUAYaTa” (cf. Aristophanes, Ranae 92), &koUoetai Tap’ fiiv as “KapSias pév 
oUv, BéATIOTE, KaTWSUVOU Tavita TÈ prjporo, wuxfis TATA kupoivouévns oiStjnara, TrveUpiecros 
xewaZopévou TÈ &rmyrjpocro, ÖT! uev &Siknoavtes cos eUBuvdpeba”. Note that the verse from the 
Frogs (and in particular the word &miguMM8s:) is also used by John Tzetzes in the grand epilogue to 
his Theogony; see Agapitos 2017: 47, n. 244. The Frogs, like Sophocles’Ajax, belongs to the 
Byzantine triad and would have been widely known. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 99-100 (Horna). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites Yoo-1 (Horna). Cf. Kallimachos, frg. 53P. The 
line is cited also in Athenaeus (Horna 1906: 188), but without mentioning the name of the poet. 
C£. Manasses’ use of Athenaeus at the beginning of the /¢inerary and his status as one of Manasses’ 
‘favourite’ authors; see Horna 1904: 347, and above, Chapter 2. 
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training in and talent for letters, but was also taught how to govern 
properly by the emperor himself. The deeds of the emperor are praised 
as ‘deeds of a gigantic hero’ (Épya yiyavtos pwos roUrou Tà épya), as he 
runs like a winged sun across the known parts of the world. The 
connection between the logothete and his emperor is thus made very clear, 
as is the generosity and wisdom of the addressee.** The rhetor then turns 
to a more personal comment on the skills of the addressee: 


Let others say and write other things about this man; let some tell of the 
steadfastness of his spirit, let others focus on his great ambition,*” some on 
his sound mind, others on his hatred of knavery, let his dignity be 
applauded by some, let his intelligence be recounted by others; but what 
I admire more than other things and set him higher for than the rest, those 
things that I would celebrate to the best of my power, are the charm of his 
sophistic art, the beautifully worded writings, the beautiful craft in com- 
posing iambs, his good memory, his fairness. 


"AXNoi eV OV GAAG TOv ToU åvõpòs Aeyérocav kal ypagpeTWOOV’ oi LEV TO 
ocTÓcipov TOU MpoVvTaTos Sinyeiobwoav, oi Sè TO pgeyonemüpoAov 
a&Trobs1aléobBwoav, GAAol TO oó9pov, TO picormróvnpov Érepor, rois SE f| 
OEUVOTNS kporeio8c, roig 58 TO KyxivouVv TrepIAaAciofa ży% SE à TAY 
AAV TAéov TeðaÚuaka Kal ois róv &VvVBpa tv Aornróv UtrepTiPeucn, 
Tavita St) kai ws épikTov avupvhoam, Thy luyya Tfjg cogioTikf|s, TÈS 
KaAALYA@TTOUS ypoqós, Tijv Trepi TOUS i&pBous KaAAITEXviaVv, TO uvfjpov, 
Thy émefkeiay, t? 


The rhetor — now clearly representing his addressee as an equal and a 
colleague — goes on to praise the rhetorical skills of the logothete: 


There is never a lack of trophies set up by the emperor (for neither does 
heaven lack stars, nor the sea water or the sun beautiful light); these 
triumphs, these famous victories must be made known to the city of 
Byzantion, the sun among towns, the beauty of the Earth, the eye of the 
Universe.?? Here the logothete writes beautifully and declaims, he displays 
the graces of the sophistic art that reared him, attracts with melodious 


4 


Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 157—61 (Horna). Cf. the praise of Manuel in the 
orations discussed above, Chapter 2. This is a common imagery in twelfth-century poetry, e.g. in 
both Theodore Prodromos and Manganeios Prodromos. 

See esp. Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 162—244 (Horna). 

See also Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 148 (Horna), Encomium of Emperor Manuel 
Komnenos 55 (Kurtz) and Verse chronicle 3146 (Lampsides). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites (Horna) 245-52. 

Cf. Manasses, Itinerary 2.154—5 (Chryssogelos): 69800 THs yfis, «ócue THs olkouuévns, | THAaUyEs 
Gotpov, ToU K&ro kócpou AUXVE. 
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writings and delights with beautifully articulated sounds,?? like the reeds 
under the lyre.** 


Oóx étiAcitrouol Tote TpdéTraia TH aU rokp&ropi koropOoUpeva (où yàp 
ovpave éAAgitrouaw Gotpa o086 ÜSwp Baldoon ovSE Mo káos prós)" 
tatita 81 TÒ Tpomotdouyfjuara, TavTas Tas vikas Kal Trep1S0§0us Xer 
paðeïv kai thy BüCavros, Tov fiov TGv xcpóv, TO KAAOS Tfjs YS, TOV 
óo8oApóv ToU Travtds. évraU0a ó AoyoOérng tig kåňdoşs ypagel koi 
ONTopEvel koi TUS Tfj; Opewopévns cogicTikfjs éT1Seikvuol xóprrag Kai 
euKkeAdSois EAKEL ypagois Kal xoXMoTóÓpois TEPTTEL qovois, as oi 
UTroAUpio1 8óvoxes.^* 


This can only be admired, states the rhetor, who goes on to describe a 
grammar contest arranged at the court. The description is strongly remi- 
niscent of the contest described in the Funerary oration on the death of 
Nikephoros Komnenos and the role played by the objects of praise is the 
same: they both function as some sort of game leaders, ‘setting traps’ in 
grammar for the students.?? Such occasions are filled with charm, com- 
ments the rhetor, before moving on to excessively praise the addressee in 
all other kinds of literary activities, finding him superior even to 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Sappho and Anacreon.** The rhetor’s admiration 
is underlined by the fact that he himself has witnessed this,?? and all the 
excellent qualities of the logothete are then expressed by other literary and 
mythological exempla. The oration thus ends with yet another Hellenic 
story (here referred to as a diegema): that of King Pyrrhus — an excellent 
person — and the Lakonian Hegesandros — a mean-spirited man.?? This 


Cf. Manasses, Monody on the death of his goldfinch, where similar wording is employed, e.g. 
koAMoTopos in 3.11 (Horna). 

The rather mysterious UtroAUpio1 Sévaxes are drawn from Aristophanes, Ranae 232-3 (Horna 1906: 
190), employed by Manasses also in the Description of a crane hunt 20 (Messis and Nilsson). 
According to Pollux, Onomasticon 4.62 (Bethe), these reeds used to be placed on (under?) lyres 
instead of horns: koi 8óvaka Sé riva UtTroAUpiov of KwpIKol dvdyaZov, ds Táňa avTi kepé&rov 
UmréT18éyevov rods Aupoas. Written in the second century, this explanation is likely to be imaginative 
rather than technically correct, and it seems likely that Manasses uses the expression as a metonym 
for pleasant, ancient-sounding music. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 253-60 (Horna). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 264-74 (Horna). The passage is translated and 
examined below in relation to Manasses’ production of schedography and activities as grammatikos, 
Chapter 5. On the Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos, see above, Chapter 3. 
Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 279-81 (Horna). 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 285 (Horna): ov tov &v8pa. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 339-79 (Horna). The latter story does not seem to 
be known from any other source, but that does not necessarily mean that Manasses invented it. 
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story seems to remind the writer of the virtue and self-control of the 
addressee, but also of his iambic art. °” 

Framed by these two Hellenic stories, representing the writer—rhetor 
and his learned addressee respectively, the oration then comes to an end. 


But may the oar of our oration now relax; for the sea of your virtues is 
endless and cannot be sailed.** Accept kindly this refrain and know our 
gratitude and exchange it for my goodwill. In return: block the ears of the 
manhunters, I mean those malignant ones and slanderers — who even wall 
off the emperor from those who have done nothing wrong and try to 
confuse your soul, imitating in this the cabbage-eating worms,*? mean 
root-eaters among animals, who dig mines under the earth and by digging 
deep pits plunder the plants and strike and kill the heart, but themselves 
leave without profit. May you watch over us and revive the benumbed and 
raise those who have fallen and give life to the dead; we shall speak again 
and sing and sacrifice thank-offerings and we shall make the rhetor even 
more clearly known to you. 


AAN fiiv. p&v Thy korny HSn ToU Adyou cyaotéov’ TÒ yap méAcyos TOv 
cóv TPOTEPNUATwV &rrépocróv TI Kal &rrAcorov. OU SE Sear Trpoonvóss TO 
EMUEVIOV Kal THY fjuóv seUyvoocuvnv karápa8e koi Tfjg TTPOAIPETELWS 
Guerpor. fj SÈ ópoipry Toig &vOpoxrróQnpoi Tas åkoàs ó&rroppéyvus, TOUS 
&miyodapekéákous Aéyo Kal 8$1aBóAous, of Kai Bac1Aéa Tois uno£v AS1KOUOW 
é&troterxyiGouol Kai Thy oi] Tre1póvroa wuxty ouv8oAotv Kai pipoOvroa 
ToUTO ye TO HEPES T&S Aayavnpayous Tmpaocikoupibas, TO paŭdov v 
Çœois Kal pilogpayov, aitwes Utrovouevoucol Tip yi Kal 
UTToBobpevouoal AnoTsuouci u£v TX MUTA Kal THY kapõiav KevTotol Kal 
Bavatotow, attal Sè unv ómováguevoi olxovtat. Kal eins Tuas 
ETOTITEUWY Kal Coorrupóv a&troveKpouLEevous Kai TiTTTOVTas &veyeipov Kal 
Bavatouyevous Gooyovóv uels SE THAW AaAńoouev Kal Úuvoopev Kal 
XaploTnpia 9Ucopev Kal TPAVOTEPOV coi yvopioUpev TOV éttopa.°° 


The aim of the oration is thus stated in surprisingly clear and open terms: 
help me to get rid of my mean slanderers and I will praise you in return." 
It is noteworthy that the focus here is on the art of rhetoric: if you help me, 
says the narrator, you shall know much more deeply my qualities as a 


On the virtues and iambic art of the logothete, see lines 380-8. 

Cf. Manasses, Consolation for John Kontostephanos 320-2 (Kurtz): fyeis uv oUv évtatiéa ToU Adyou 
o1Tnoóus8a kai xoAdoouev Sq Thy korny Kai Trepi Tov TAY uerpi&copev. See also Manasses, 
Verse chronicle 6609 and 6618-20 (Lampsides), cited above, Chapter 3, n. 53. 

For Aaxavnpeyor, see Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 76.9 (Mazal); the word occurs only 
in Manasses and in Photios’ Lexicon, s.v. uBoAos: Onpidiov Aayavnpayov. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 389—401 (Horna). 

On the motif of slander and envy in texts by Manasses, see below, Chapter 6. 
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rhetor. The story of the writer-rhetor is clear too: I have been slandered by 
evil men, but I have done no wrong. Moreover, there is an important 
message from the model author to the model reader: you and I are the 
same, we know our sophistic art and use it to serve and praise those in 
power in order to get favours in return; we understand the Hellenic 
tradition and can interpret each others’ /ogo;. 


The Need to Address the Logothete 


The first letter follows directly after the oration in the manuscript. It offers 
a sort of summary of the oration and has the same addressee, the logothete. 
The message of the letter confirms the interpretation of the oration as a 


plea for help: 


For the lover of letters (logos) is this gift, for the /ogothete have I composed 
this speech (/ogos) from a grateful soul. But forgive me, you most blessed of 
men, that I’m so eager to dress someone as great as you in a poor speech, 
and this at a time when the defence tower of my soul is being besieged by 
continuous siege engines of affliction. For as clouds are inimical to the rays 
of the sun, so hostile grievances are to my heart; if the enemies are many, 
having no fair reason to make war, which soul would endure, shaken by 
slander and hit by a battering-ram of false accusations? When an oak falls, 
it's not as if no one will cut wood from it; when a man is faring ill, it's not, 
it seems, as if no one will attack him.Ó^ So intervene in my misfortunes, for 
I know you can! And don't just intervene in not having my means cut short, 
but also in keeping away the malign and directing to those who are 
breathing their last a water-flowing channel, which conducts the stream 
of imperial benefaction towards us. Perhaps we will become a plant that 
bears generous fruits, neither useless for our lord nor worth cutting off, and 
we shall inscribe you as a saviour and raise to you a stele? among benefac- 
tors and proclaim you as giver of good. 


Té giAoAÓyc TO SHpov, TH Aoyo#ETH TOV Adyov &ró wuyfis eüyvopovos 
&oye6iaca. GAAG uoi cvyyvoypovotns, åvõpõv óABiorare, 6T1 TéVNTI Ay% 
oÈ TOV ToioÜUTov rrepryAodviCew Tropopunpon, Kal TATA, ÓTNVIKA por TO 
Trepimupylov Tis wuyxfjs Toig ouvexéow ékmemoAópknroi &AemróAMoi 
8Aipewv. fjMou p&v yap ó&krioi vegéAot, kapõig SE AUTro1 TroAMépaar ei 58 
TroAAol EV oi moAegoÜUvrEs, unosuiav SE ToU moAeueiv oiriav ExovTES 


© C£. Menander, Sententiae 123: Apuds TcoUcmns w&g àvip EuAsUermn. Manasses uses a revised 
version of the gnomic expression and turns it into a simile: as a fallen tree is cut up for firewood, 
a man already lying down is easily attacked. 

55 On the image of a text as a stele, see also Hysmine and Hysminias 11.22.4 (Conca), on which Nilsson 
2001: 74-8. 
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eUAoyov, Tig äv UTroioo: wuxt, koi SiaBoAois karaocsiouévn Kal 
OUKOPAVTIA kpiokomrouuévn; koi Spuds pév TETOÚVONS oUk ~oTIV ÖOTIŞ 
oUxi EuAeveTai, &vdpi SE SuoTIPayovvT1 OUK ÉoTW, ws Éotkev, OTIS OUK 
&miriOerod. GAAK có TI Sidpepe TOV kokóv eeot: yap’ Kai ut) uóvov 
Siagepe TH wT) KOAOUVEWW Tà kaf as, GAAK Kal TH Tous BacKaivovTas 
eipyelv kai rois &reyuypévots USpoppdos ypnUaTiZelv Gucpa, TO xeUpa THs 
Baoisias &yatotrotias eis fju&s SyeTEVOUTM. koi yevnoduEfa lows puTòv 
KaPTIOUS eUyevels órrcopogopoÜv Kal TH SeoTrOTT OUK &ypnorov oùt átiov 
&kroufjs, Kal oè OwTTpa érrypowópne8a Kai év eüepyérots &vaoTNHAWDOLEV 
Kai as &ya8o8óTnv qrepiAcAtoouev.°* 


The letter thus functions as both a summary of and a commentary on the 
oration (the gift), using the same words and imagery to characterize both 
the author and the addressee. The author is like a garden in need of 
irrigation, sun and caretaking (money, benefaction, patronage) so that 
plants may grow and carry fruit (orations and other kinds of rhetorical 
products).°° He is the victim of false rumours and slander, and he needs 
the logothete to intervene on his behalf. The logothete is not only a 
successful politician with close ties to the emperor, he is also a skilled poet 
and rhetorician. The latter characteristic means that the relationship 
between the author and the addressee is based on similarity — the two 
are of a similar kind, appreciating paideia and logoi.°° This similarity is 
expressed by narrative and stylistic means in both texts, but since the 
oration is longer it allows for more narrative emphasis: the opening and 
closing stories signifying a shared Hellenic heritage, but also the stories of 
how the logothete has displayed his poetic and rhetorical skills. The 
concentrated form of the letter demands stylistic strategies, starting with 
the programmatic opening and its play on /ogos, philologos and logothetes.” 
It connects to the opening of the oration and its play on /ogos, but also to 
the characterization of both author and addressee as based on a sense of 
similarity. In Eco’s words, one might say that the addressee is the model 
reader of the two texts whose intention is to make the reader act on the 
author’s behalf. 

In order to understand exactly how this is going to happen, we need to 
turn to the second letter, following directly after the first in the manuscript 
and still with no indication of the author. In this case, there is, however, an 


64 Manasses, Letter 1 (Horna); tr. Nilsson 2016, revised. 

55 On this imagery and especially the metaphors of waterworks in Manasses’ letters, see Nilsson 2016: 
esp. 274. 

$6 Cf. above, Chapter 3, on patronage based on contiguity vs similarity. 

57 Cf. the emphasis on beauty and the appreciation of it in the opening of the Description of a crane 
hunt (above, Chapter 2) and in the Description of the Cyclops (Nilsson 2011: 126-7; also below). 
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addressee: it is written to a certain pansebastos kyr Georgios, son of the 

megas domestikos (T& vravosBaovó kupě lewpyiw, TH vii roU yeyaAou 
; 68 

Sousorikou)."" The second letter reads as follows. 


If somewhere in the world there are human beings who live in the darkness, 
whom neither a star illuminates nor the bright eye of the sun beholds, let 
Homer's Muse speak and the tongue of Herodotus boast of them? — I myself 
am presently learning and seeing this in practice, you most noble of men! For 
I had you as a nobly born star and my sun was the emperor — the emperor, 
whom God placed like a constellation in heaven, whose successes run across 
the Earth like rays, and they are shot off like a life-nourishing light and they 
alight like a tree-rearing fire. As that sun is currently wielding his torch in the 
wars against the Gepids and in the land by the Istros and you are keeping guard 
over that sun bringing light to mortals, which the discourse set up as my star, 
I have in the meantime become gloomy and been placed in the dark like in a 
world without stars and been bereaved of light like in a world without sun. But 
may you soon shine out, may you soon bring warmer light and, leaving cold 
Pannonia and the wintry land of the Gepids, bring light to and beam at the 
land of Panhellenes. And we shall light up again and be brought back to life and 
speak eagerly and rhythmically like cicadas”? and celebrate the right hand of 
the emperor, the one that is generous to its subjects, murderous to its enemies. 
The oration for the logothete has been sent, and I really trust that your 
magnanimity sees to it that the logothete receives this in his hands and reads 
it. And may you traverse the voyage of life washed by no waves and moor your 
boat of life in harbours calm and safe from winds and may you live even longer 
than those immortal founders of your family. 


Ei pé&v sioi mou Tis yñs Ev COpw Sicyovtes GvOpwtroi, ots OTE GoTPOV 
auyader oüre lou BAégapov sùpeyyès &mibépkeron ‘OuNpou potou 
AeMetro Kal ‘HpoSdtou yAdooa KouTroAgoyeite’ uol 68 apa mi T&v 
&pycv Kal pavOdverv ToUTO TrápeoTi Kai óp&v, avopav evyeveotate’ ot 
p&v yap eixov GoTpov KAAAIguES, Hios 86 Åv uoi ó BaciAeUs, BociAeUs, dv 
Kkabdtrep èv ovpava sòs kornorépicev, oU kaBómep rives TH 
Tporeprjpara Thy ÚT oUpavóv Oixrpéyouci Kal ws as wotTpópov 
é&trotogevovta Kal ws SevSpotpdgov oéAag TupotUouci. Tot Tolvuv 
fiMou ToUTou Tepi Ta ynmaidikà Kai THY TaploTpiav AauTTTNPOUXOUVTOS 
Kal oot TÓv fiov TotToOv BSopuMopotvtos Tov gaecipBpoTov, Sv &póv 
&oTpov ó Adyos é&oTí|caro, yw TEwWS i]yAUcpod Kal ws êv avdOTPOIS 


55. A megas domestikos was a military commander of high rank, having also a courtly function of waiting 
on the emperor at banquets; see ODB, s.v. megas domestikos. 

6 On the Cimmerians living in a country forever deprived of sunshine and at the entrance of Hades, 
see Od. 11.14. In addition to this Homeric myth, Herodotus brings up the Cimmerians in several 
places in his History. 

7? C£ Manasses, Itinerary 2.119-21 (Horna): 6 tétt1yes máoyouct oi 8pocogáyo, | 8épous uèv 
Umrábovres Éupoucov pEAos, | vexpoupevor 86 ToU kpUous TrEQBaKdTOS. 
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éokdTmual Kal ws èv dvnAlois eldqapar. GAN Etripavoaite Ta&y10v, GAN 
O€UTEpov ETIAGUoITE Kal Thy wyuypàv Tlavvoviav Kai Thv Suoyxeiuepov 
é&moArróvres yrmodbikr]v, ¿mi thv TlaveAAnvoov Kal pepauytoaite koi 
gwtoRoAnoaite’ Kai fjueig avalwtrupnonooyesa Kai Caowbnodusba koi 
AeM|copuev TeTTIYOSES Kod OUVTOVOV Kai rfjv Paolhéws úpvoopev Seay, 
Tijv Tois ümrkóois UEyaAoSoTEipav, Thy rois ExBpois avSpoaréteipav. 'O eis 
Tov AoyobETHV Adyos EOTAAN, 9appós SÈ STI TaVTOS, STI TÄ OT] peyañovoig 
peAMrjoet, TIONS Kal Eis xeipas SEEETAI TOUTOV 6 Aoyo#ETNS kai dvayvaceTat. 
Kai eins &kupavtws Tov TAO ToU Biou Siatrepddv kal TO Tis ws ok&gos 
óppiGov v óAe£avépoig puois koi evyaArvois Kai picoodg UTrép TOUS 
&pymy£ras ToU yévous éxeivous Tous SoAixaiavas.”* 


Here we meet a third agent: another functionary who has a previous 
relation to the author, supposedly back in Constantinople, and who is 
now close enough to the logothete to assist the author in making him read 
the oration and the letter. The practical circumstances of the exchange of 
the oration and the letters thus becomes clearer: the emperor and the 
logothete are away from Constantinople, as is this Georgios, in the 
Hungarian wars ‘in the land by the Istros’ (the Danube).”* This is why 
the oration cannot be performed by the author for the logothete, which 
explains the need for the letters and the intermediary position of Georgios. 

There are certain similarities in the way in which this Georgios and the 
logothete are characterized and addressed. They are both a means to reach the 
person who really matters — they are stars around the sun (the emperor). 
The logothete is ultimately a way of reaching the emperor, and Georgios is a 
way of making sure that the logothete gets the message; at the same time, 
Georgios is described as a close attendant of the emperor (Bopugopó), so he 
too must be seen as intimately connected to central power. The level of style is 
as high in the letter to Georgios as in the letter to the logothete, even though 
the learnedness of Georgios is not addressed explicitly. The style supposedly 
reflects the expectations of a person in imperial service, having gone through 
the educational system of Constantinople, perhaps with someone like the 
rhetor as one of their teachers. Both the logothete and Georgios will be praised 
by the rhetor if they help him out.”* All three texts, the oration as well as the 
letters, represent from that perspective samples of the skills of the rhetorician. 


7* Manasses, Letter 2 (Horna). 


These wars are mentioned also in the oration, but in a less clear manner in a description of various 
places to which the emperor travels: Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 
158—61 (Horna). 

Cf. above, Chapter 2, on Manuel I Komnenos and the imagery of the sun. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 400-1 (Horna): fjueis 8 tév AooMjcopev. Kal 
Úuvýoopev Kal yaploTipia 9Ucopev Kal rpavórepóv coi yvopioüpev TOV pryropos Letter 2.15—16 
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In that capacity, they also allow the reader to catch a glimpse of the 
character of the rhetor — they not only tell his story, they also reflect his 
state of mind. The choice of the verb oxs81&to for the composition of the 
oration in the first letter (tov Adyov ... goxediaca)”* does not indicate 
improvisation as such, but rather the alleged haste and urgency with which 
the oration has been put together. In the oration, this is reflected in the 
impression given of the author finding himself in emotional turmoil, not 
being quite able to concentrate on the task at hand because he keeps 
thinking of his own problems. This impression is, however, the result of a 
careful rhetorical composition rather than actual haste, especially in the 
‘published’ version that has come down to us in the manuscript."^ At the 
same time, the author wishes to underline the urgency of his situation by 
making a clear distinction between the literary imaginary and the harsh 
reality in which he finds himself: fiction is for Homer and Herodotus, for 
me there are only facts (uoi 6$ &pa ¿mì T&v ~pyoov).”7 

Let us then consider, against this textual and transtexual analysis of the 
three texts, the extratextual circumstances and the identity of the author 
and addressee. As already mentioned, neither author nor addressee is 
named in the manuscript, but the author can be safely identified as 
Manasses based on both manuscript evidence and the clearly Manassean 
style.”* From the passages cited above, it should be clear that not only the 
use of specific words, expressions and citations indicate Manasses as an 
author, but also the imagery employed for describing the rhetor’s situation, 
the character and activities of the learned addressee and the role of the 
emperor in Constantinopolitan society. Much of it ties in with types of 
imagery that have already been observed in the previous chapters, and it is 
all part of Manasses’ self-representation as an occasional writer on com- 
mand: the struggling rhetor who needs good relations and objects to 
describe and people to write for, the cicada in need of the nurturing sun 
of imperial benefaction.”? It is this imagery — employed to some extent also 
in the self-representation of other twelfth-century writers? — in 


(Horna): koi fyeis &vatovmupn8noópe8a koi (oo8noóus8a Kal AoM|couev TeTTIyASes Kod 
cuvrovov Kal Ti BaciMos úpvhoopev Slav. 

Manasses, Letter 1.1—2 (Horna). 

Cf. Agapitos 1989: 64—5 on the ‘Improvisationsstil’ of Italikos, rather than actual improvisation, in 
his Monody on the death of his partridge (discussed above, Chapter 3). 

Manasses, Letter 2.3—4 (Horna). 75 Horna 1906. 

Cf. the the withering cicada in Manasses, Itinerary 2.119-21 (Horna) and the soothing ‘dew 
dispensed by the benefactor Eirene in the Verse chronicle 16-17 (Lampsides): koi tov ToU kómou 
Kavouva Kal Tis TaAartroopias | ai Swpeal 8pooi(ovoi KevoUpEVal GUXVEKIS. 

See above, n. 13. 
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combination with a particular style, for instance in the form of Manassean 
words and images, that creates the specific voice of the model author. 

As for the logothete, he too may be identified based on the details 
offered in the texts combined with external evidence. Horna, the editor of 
the oration and the letters, identified him as Michael Hagiotheodorites, an 
influential functionary and logothete of the drome in 1166-70.*" In 1167, 
he took part in the war fought by Manuel I Komnenos against the 
Hungarians,** which places him in the kind of situation that is described 
in the texts."? As noted by Paul Magdalino, the administrative positions of 
logothete and orphanotrophos offered both wealth and opportunities for 
patronage."^ This is indicated not only by the eulogy of Hagiotheodorites 
by Manasses, but also by two other orations, written by Eustathios of 
Thessalonike and Constantine Psaltopoulos respectively." In addition to 
dispensing charity, directly and through the emperor, "^ Hagiotheodorites 
was also known as a skilled writer and rhetorician, manifested in his 
position in imperial administration as well as in his skilfully composed 
iambic poetry." Manasses is careful to underline this in his eulogy, and it 
is supported by a preserved example of Hagiotheodorites’ art: a verse 
ekphrasis of a chariot race held in Constantinople on 1 February 1168. 
This ekphrasis deserves a closer look in regard to the possible relation 
between Hagiotheodorites and Manasses. 

It has as its model a poem by the eleventh-century Christopher of 
Mytilene, a poem that is incomplete and quite poorly preserved in a 
Vienna manuscript.** According to the first lines of Hagiotheodorites’ 


8 


Horna 1906: 193-4. The logothetes tou dromou was a high official whose responsibilities included 
ceremonial duties, protection of the emperor, collection of political information and supervision of 
foreign affairs; see ODB, s.v. logothetes tou dromou. 

For the Hungarian campaigns of Manuel and Byzantine-Hungarian relations of the twelfth 
century, see above, Chapter 2, n. 17. 

His presence in the campaign is mentioned also by John Kinnamos, History 6.6 (Meineke): Met’ où 
TroÀU BE Baoidgws KeAeUoavtos avBpes TAv ¿mì Ens Trap’ adTov TABOY, "lo&vvns te 6 AovKas Kati 
Mixon, 8s Aoyo8£rns éxelvou ToU xpóvou fiy. The full name of this logothete is not mentioned by 
historians, but appears in Balsamon, Synod. Cpol. can. IV (PG 137, 1024 B): per& Tot poxaptrou 
TrporovooBeAicipoUTrepré&rou Kai AoyoO£rou ToU 8pópou Kupot MixanA tot Aylobeodwpitou. 
His name also appears in protocols; see Horna 1906: 193. 

Magdalino 1993: 256-7. 

Magdalino 1993: 256 and n. 94. On the oration by Eustathios, see Agapitos 1998. 

According to Eustathios, Hagiotheodorites did this not only by dispensing charity directly (for 
instance in his capacity as orphanotrophos), but also by ‘wielding the pen with which the emperor 
granted requests’; see Magdalino 1993: 257. Cf. Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 
255-60 (Horna) on how Hagiotheodorites made imperial news known in the capital. 

Horna 1906: 194. See also Magdalino 1993: 314. 

The poem was edited in Horna 1906: 194-7 (text) and 197-8 (commentary). For a more recent 
analysis of Hagiotheodorites’ poem and its relation to Manasses, see Marciniak and Warcaba 2014. 
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poem, the chariot race took place ‘during the first indiction and the first 
winter afternoon of the rainy month February in the twenty-fifth year of 
the reign of Emperor Manuel’, which offers a tentative date for the poem 
(c.1168).°? In a recent analysis of the ekphrasis, Przemysław Marciniak and 
Katarzyna Warcaba have argued that it should be seen not as a poor 
imitation of Christopher of Mytilene, but rather as a skilful expression of 
rhetorical, narrative and ekphrastic strategies of the twelfth century, repre- 
sented by authors such as Manasses. They take that observation further by 
identifying Manasses as the potential addressee of the poem, the mysteri- 
ous ‘somebody living in the countryside’ (tivé èv &ypó oikotvta) that was 
deciphered by Horna from the faded title of the poem.?? This somebody, 
addressed as ‘stranger’, is in the countryside ‘to speak undisturbed with 
books’ (cos &rapéycs rrpooAoeis rois BiBAtois), ‘where alone like a song- 
loving sparrow you sing sweet musical melodies, with which you sweeten 
the hearts of listeners enchanting them with your words’ (6Trou povd av 
cS plAwdov otpoufiov | &Seis Aryupés pouoikas pEAwSias, | Sr dv 
y^uxaiveis &kpoatayv KapSias, | iuEw attous EAKUOV cou Tv Aóyov).?' 
As noted by Marciniak and Warcaba, this particular sequence is strongly 
reminiscent of the imagery used by Manasses in the Itinerary, the Verse 
chronicle and the Monody on the death of his goldfinch. Based on this, they 
suggest that Manasses might have been the addressee of the ekphrasis, with 
lines 10 and 25 drawing on and alluding to his Itinerary 2.96.” Pointing 
also to other correspondences with Manasses’ work, they tentatively con- 
clude that the ekphrasis may have been sent to Manasses, who was not in 
Constantinople but either in a monastery or in exile as a result of the 
problems he had mentioned in his oration to Hagiotheodorites.?? 

While I find that interpretation convincing from a transtextual perspec- 
tive, now supported by the imagery discussed above in Chapter 2, I would 
rephrase it in light of the theoretical framework proposed here. The model 
author of the Hagiotheodorites ekphrasis addresses a model reader, who is 
characterized in accordance with the model author of several texts attrib- 
uted to Manasses. It is true that this model author has been characterized 
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Hagiotheodorites, Ekphrasis 1-5 (Horna); tr. Marciniak and Warcaba 2014. See also Rhoby 
2015: 233. 

Horna 1906: 194; tr. Marciniak and Warcaba 2014. As noted by Marciniak and Warcaba, the title, 
too, is an imitation of the poem by Christopher of Mytilene. 

Hagiotheodorites, Ekphrasis 10 and 25—8 (Horna); tr. Marciniak and Warcaba 2014: 109, with a 
brief discussion on the use of ‘stranger’ rather than ‘friend’. 

Marciniak and Warcaba 2014: 109-10. They note also the similarities with Manasses, Itinerary 
1.335—6 (Chryssogelos) and Verse chronicle 5764 (Lampsides). 

See esp. Marciniak and Warcaba 2014: 110-11. 
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(in the oration and the letters) not only in relation to his books and 
activities as a writer, but also in relation to his problems, which makes it 
possible that the author of the ekphrasis refers to some sort of ‘exile’ caused 
by falling out of favour with the emperor, or perhaps simply by losing a 
lucrative position within the system of patronage. However, within the 
literary imaginary of the texts one may also find other interpretive options, 
such as the idyllic countryside across the Bosphoros in the Description of 
the catching of siskins and chaffrnches.?^ This text contains both the bird 
imagery and the ekphrastic discourse that seem to have been part of 
Manasses’ trademark. That imagery is also used to describe the grammar 
contest in which Hagiotheodorites took part,?? which opens up a poetic 
connection between bird-catching as a bucolic idyll and bird-catching as a 
metaphor for linguistic skills. Interpreted in light of this textual link, the 
mysterious ‘stranger’ in the Hagiotheodorites ekphrasis — the addressee 
within the text, not the empirical author Manasses — may simply be 
spending some time outside of the capital, finally enjoying his books after 
last year’s upsetting events. Such a literary game, too, would ‘make perfect 
sense’, as long as we stay within the world of the texts.?^ 


With a Little Help from My Friends 


What we have observed so far, then, is a series of texts in which the author 
presents himself as being in trouble and asks his addressees to help him 
out. At least one of the addressees can be identified: the mighty 
Hagiotheodorites, who wrote an ekphrasis which seems to somehow 
interact on a textual level with these and other works by Manasses. The 
identification of the other addressee — pansebastos kyr Georgios, son of the 
megas domestikos — is more difficult, but his position in the hierarchy is 
clear: he is of a good family, used to serving the emperor, and is now close 
to the emperor himself. In light of his noble birth, his position should be 
higher than that of a secretary.”” After the texts addressing these important 
men follows a third letter, written to a certain Michael Angelopoulos 


9. 
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See above, Chapter 1. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 264—74 (Horna); see also the Funerary oration on 
the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 453—66. 

Cf. Marciniak and Warcaba 2014: 111—12. 

As noted by Magdalino 1997: 162, this Georgios is either to be identified with the addressee of the 
Description of the Cyclops, the megas hetaireiarches Georgios Palaiologos, or he is yet another of 
Manasses’ instrumental friends. The Georgios of the ekphrasis is praised as philologos and philokalos, 
a wordplay similar to the one on philologos and logothetes in the oration for Hagiotheodorites; see 
above and Nilsson 2011: esp. 128. 
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(T& Kup MiyonA T AyyeAotrovA). It is shorter and more informal 
than the other two letters and takes the form of a note of thanks. 


"The encouragement of a friend is a good thing’,?® says the epic poet. 
I therefore deem you to be among my very best friends, you most clever 
of men, and I took your advice to heart and followed it altogether. May 
now my troubles come to a good and fruitful end, so that we don't — as the 
saying goes — play the lyre without food and without gifts?? or are called 
greenkeepers and gardeners of infertile plants, whose flower is neither deep 
red nor fully purple, but ignoble, fading and of an unprofitable and 
uninteresting kind, and whose fruit is nowhere to be seen. Farewell 
and remember our friendship and keep its flow clean from salty water 
and unmixed — indeed the river Alphaeus preserves its stream sweet even 
in the sea. 


“Ayabt) 56 Trapaipacis éoriv éraipou" pnoiv ó eimov. gy Tolvuy rois 
udAioTa THv uol qiAoupévov &ykpivov os, avdpav óyywoucrart, 
éyKapdiov Te Thy ony úmoðnuoocúvnv Éoyov Kai el; TEAOS ¿Ẹńveyka. Ein 
Sé uoi Kal TO TOU kapi&rou TEAOS aloldv TI Kal Éykaprrov, iva ur] KATH TAV 
Tapoiiav Goita popyifayev Kal &Sapnta fj purnokåpoi kal knireurod 
xpnueriQouigv åyóvæv guTdv, av Kal TO &v8og ovK é£&épuOpov ovsé 
Teprrópoupov, GAN’ cyevis kai éitnAov Kal Tfj; dxpEloTépas polpas Kal 
&o1rov6&oTou, Kal 6 kaprrós oU6apo0. Éppoco koi Tfj; MIAias uvnpóveus 
Kai THPEL TO TaUTns pei6pov ka8apóv óApgupiag koi &pryég Kaito! Kal 
Trotapds AAgeids x&v QoA&con od ler TO v&pa yAuKU. ^? 


The voice is the same, but the tone is different from the more formal letters 
and gives the impression of a more personal exchange between friends — 
still of an instrumental kind and based on imagery drawn from ancient 
literature, but on a more affectionate note than in the poem cited at the 
beginning of this chapter. At the same time, the story that a reader can 
extract from the series of texts is more or less an elaboration of the topic 
expressed in the poem cited at the beginning of this chapter: real friends 
help each other out when they are in trouble. Both Georgios and Michael 
could be defined as friends in a Byzantine context, but it may be significant 
that the concept of friendship (qiMo) is brought up only in the letter to 


?8 [| 11.793. 

°° Cf. Lycophron, Alexandra 137-8 (Mascialino): toryap woddéEels eis Kevov veupas krümrov, | &orro 
K&Sapnta popyifoov pén, quoted by John Mauropous, Letter 57.9—10: kat& Tov eimóvra &otrra 
kåðwpnTa popyile pén. 

Manasses, Letter 3 (Horna). Cf. Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 200 (Horna). 
The myth of Alpheius and Arethusa appears in Pausanias 5.7.2, but Manasses may as well have 
received it from Achilles Tatius, Leucippe and Clitophon 1.18.1-2. For the same myth, see also 
Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 21.6-12 (Mazal), and Niketas Eugenianos, Drosilla and 
Charikles 4.145—8 (Conca). 
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Michael.'^' Also the less complex style indicates a more symmetrical 
relationship than the one with Hagiotheodorites and Georgios, perhaps 
that of fellow teachers or writers. The letter complements the story told in 
the preceding texts and refers back to the beginning of the oration and the 
advice of the good friend that is mentioned there, reflecting Lysippus in 
the story of Apelles: “For as I was exhausted at critical times ... , a not 
ungracious friend turned to me and chastened and instructed me; and 
he ... guided instead the water-pipe of the art to you and your praise and 
songs. ^^ 

The identity of this friend certainly eludes a modern reader, but that 
does not mean that the story of the texts has no bearing on a socio-cultural 
situation. That is to say, even if Manasses invented the whole story as an 
entertaining fiction, carefully constructing the series of texts as a kind of 
‘documentary’, it would still have value for a modern reader who wishes to 
understand networking in twelfth-century Byzantium. And even without 
identifying this particular friend, there are similar stories to be extracted 
from contemporary authors. One may consider, for instance, Theodore 
Prodromos and the way in which he addresses his former student 
Theodore Stypiotes in a schedos written in political verse.'^? Stypiotes, 
addressed as ‘best of secretaries, students and friends’ (à BéATioTe 
YPAPBPATIKAV Kal po&rróv Kal gidcv), has been successful and now holds 
a position as imperial secretary.'^* Prodromos begins by reminding his 
former student of the past, back when the student admired the teacher for 
his skills, ^? but then he presents his real message: now that you are close 
to the emperor, you need to share that information with me, so that I have 
something to write about.” The emperor is apparently out of town, 
which explains the need for an intermediary, because for as long as the 
emperor is away (kSnyos) Prodromos is deprived of means (ëpnuos ó 
TIpóSpopos Trpaypérov). ^7 The meaning of mpeygé&rov is most likely 
twofold: as long as the emperor is away, Prodromos has nothing to write 
about and thus cannot make any money. 


'?' After all, praise of friendship is a standard topos in epistolography; see Mullett 1981 and 1988: 
9—10, as well as Papaioannou 2010. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 40-5 (Horna). 

Prodromos, Poem 71 (Hórandner). On this poem as a schedos, see Agapitos 201 5c: 16-17. See also 
Magdalino 1993: 429-30. 

Prodromos, Poem 71.1 (Hórandner). *°> Prodromos, Poem 71, esp. 7-10 (Hórandner). 
Prodromos, Poem 71.33-73 (Hórandner); esp. v. 34: viv è mapàv Kal cupimrapóv aT TH 
OTEPNPOPH; v. 62: OU HETASIBas TOU kaAoU TH PiAw~ cou TTpoSpópo. 

Prodromos, Poem 71.93—5 (Hórandner): Adyioai, Tocov ëkönuos ó BacoiAeUs Umápya | kai TrécOV 
xpóvov &pnuos ó TIpóSpopos trpayydtooy, | odrfis 5é WEAAOV This Coofjs, aUTHV Tov åvaykaiwv. 
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This may be compared to the intermediary function of both the 
logothete and Georgios, the addressee of the second letter, and one may 
note also the comment made more or less in passing in Manasses’ oration 
to Hagiotheodorites, speaking of the emperor’s successes in war: ‘these 
successes, these famous victories must be made known to the city of 
Byzantion'.'?* For a rhetor not to have access to such information could 
apparently be a problem, which meant that a good network that included 
former students, patrons and friends (sometimes in overlapping functions) 
was of crucial importance. In the case of Prodromos and Stypiotes, a 
continuation of the story seems to be offered in another poem by 
Prodromos, this time addressing the emperor himself. ‘As it seems’ 
(Qs paivetou), opens the poem, the secretary is not doing his job — either 
he has something against me or he sleeps a lot.'^? While this poem, 
sometimes referred to as ‘the fifth Ptochoprodromic poem’, is clearly 
playful and gradually subverts the lofty opening and turns into a vernacular 
burlesque,''° the story about networking and the use of friends is clear. 
And Prodromos, too, underlines the distinction between the literary 
imaginary of poets like Homer and the factual situation of poets like 
himself. In a hexameter poem addressed to Anna Komnene, he opens in 
an epic style that suits the learned princess, but then inserts himself — or 
rather his authorial persona — into the Homeric song: ‘For I shall tell you of 
the manifold cycles of my suffering’ (coi yap éudv rro8&cv TroAuTIANBéa 
KUKAa pueda). What Prodromos does here is to employ a ‘fictional’ 
(Homeric) form for the telling of a ‘real’ tale, or rather the tale of the 
model author. "^ More importantly, the intention of the text, here too, is 
that of a decent donation. 

The texts under discussion here are all occasional in the sense that they 
were composed for specific occasions and had extratextual aims. In that 
capacity they have an intermediary position between the literary imagi- 


Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 256 (Horna). 

Prodromos, ‘Fifth Ptochoprodromic poem’ 1-5 (Maiuri): ‘Qs paiverar, piAdxpiote 8éorrora, 
SéoTroT& pou, | dothp Tot Kdopou goewé, AauTTHp kow£ "Popatcv, | K&AAos Tot SiaSńuaTosş, 
a&yAdiopa ToU otépous | koi rfj; ToppUpas KaUynua Kal ófa Baoireias, | as paiveta, ó 
yeappatixds ..., and 7: fj uóymv exe uev! &po0, f| Trepioo& vuorátn. 

See Hérandner 1974: 66. On the usage of ‘learned’ vs ‘colloquial’ in the twelfth century, see 
Agapitos 2015b and Agapitos 2017; on this particular poem, Agapitos 2015c: 34—26. In this series 
of articles, Agapitos identifies a significant link between schedography and the use of the colloquial 
or vernacular register. 

Theodore Prodromos, Poem 38.10 (Hórandner). 

Cf. the use of Homer in Manasses, Description of a little man; see Messis and Nilsson 2015 and 


below, Chapter 7. 
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naries of the Graeco-Roman and Biblical traditions and the real life 
situation in which the authors found themselves. Stories of this kind — 
extracted from the texts without arguing (or denying) that the empirical 
authors are to be identified with the model authors who appear in the 
texts — may help us to reconstruct the socio-cultural milieu that character- 
ized twelfth-century Constantinople, while still acknowledging our own 
position as modern interpreters. We can never step into the shoes of 
someone who was part of the relevant circles at the time, but by recogniz- 
ing the semiotic structures of the texts, we can do our best to become 
model readers and interpret the meaning of the text. From this perspective, 
there is one more text that could be brought into the discussion as a kind 
of complement to the authorial story that has been traced above. 

The so-called Address by the way (&vóSiov Teocpavnya) was first edited 
by Konstantin Horna together with Manasses’ Monody on the death of his 
goldfinch and Michael Italikos’ Monody on the death of his partridge, but 
Horna was reluctant to attribute the text to Manasses.''? While I agree 
with his reluctance, due to the lack of a clearly Manassean voice, the 
Address by the way undeniably ties in with the way in which the model 
author Manasses is characterized in the encomium and the letters discussed 
in this chapter. It is written as a combined encomium and note of thanks, 
most probably addressing Manuel Komnenos. The blazing light and 
generosity of the emperor, the sun, is contrasted with the suffering of 
the author, now safe and sound but previously ‘sunk in a pit’ and "frozen in 
the clutch of hunger’, just like Daniel in the lions’ den." '* In spite of the 
lack of a specifically Manassean vocabulary, the imagery is reminiscent of 
that used in the oration and the letters and it is tempting to read it as an 
expression of gratitude to the emperor himself, a sort of formal equivalent 
of the letter of thanks for Angelopoulos. The more conventional tone, 
marked by contiguity rather than similarity, could in that case explain the 


113 See Horna 1902: 21—2 on the rather complicated textual situation. In the Barocc. 131, the Monody 
on the death of his goldfinch is followed by two anonymous texts: a poem consisting of 71 political 
verses (ibid.: 13—14) and a prose text (ibid.: 12). The poem draws on Biblical material and does not 
display any significant Manassean characteristics, but the prose text curiously reappears in the same 
ms, f. 484 and then with an attribution to Manasses (for details, see ibid.: 22). Browning 1966 
presented a revised edition and translated the text in his collection of prooimia under the name of 
Manasses, without offering any arguments for the attribution. On the monodies by Manasses and 
Italikos, see above, Chapter 3. 

Address by the way 18-20 (Browning): ottw koi oú, Bac1AeU, èv AdKKe Bo8pevouévous Tuas 
KaToKTeipioas, Ao Te Trup&ypa KPUOTAAAOULEVOUS kai Tóppwðev avEeC@woas &xrivas xpucoU 
éttagets. The exemplum of Daniel is offered in lines 13—18, then referred to again in lines 21-2. 
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lack of a personal style. But it is also possible that the text was written by 
another author, perhaps simply as an example of a typical imperial address, 
as suggested by Horna.' In either case, the texts character and its 
position in the manuscript together with texts more safely attributed to 
Manasses indicate a certain familiarity with the twelfth-century context in 
general and perhaps with Manasses in particular.''* 

It was once noted by Paul Magdalino that Manasses *was remarkably 
single-minded in attaching himself to his social superiors — an impression 
reinforced by [his] almost total lack of reference to his social equals'.' 7 
This impression can be revised based on the analysis proposed here. In the 
oration and the letters, interaction with both superiors and equals is clearly 
displayed, ranging from the logothete Michael Hagiotheodorites at the 
very top (characterized in terms of similarity in regard to his poetic and 
intellectual skills, but with the social power to help out the author) to the 
friend Michael Angelopoulos (characterized in terms of ‘real’ similarity and 
symmetrical friendship, not just rhetorical similarity in the service of 
successful patronage). '? And according to the story that Manasses (the 
model author) projected here, along with other texts that have come down 
to us, his choice to follow the advice of his friend turned out to be 
successful, because he (the empirical author) was still writing for 
aristocratic patrons in imperial circles in the early 1170s." '? It is possible 
that this story is nothing but a literary construct, but it is also possible that 


15 Horna 1902: 22. 

16 Of some interest is the reference to the ‘Indian stone’ in Address by the way 6-11 (Browning), 
employed to describe the character of the emperor (see Horna 1902: 22 on the use of the same 
image in Theodore Prodromos), but potentially pointing in the direction of magic stones in the 
novel tradition and the ‘Indian’ novel by Manasses. The Indian stone is the Heliodoran travtépBn 
(Aethiopica 8.11.4), as reinterpreted by Eugenianos, Drosilla and Charikles 6.399 (Conca) (&AN 
‘WvEikhy AiPov oe mavtåpßnv xe), appearing also in other twelfth-century authors, e.g. John 
Tzetzes, Chiliades 6.68 (Leone): TavtapBn Ai8os oóco Tis Tous Aifous émoTr&Ta1, | uot ypuodv 
Te kai Tiva Bubois éyyadaobeiog, | cs f payviitis ciSnpov ciwbev żmorãota, | KabdtrEep Kai f 
HAeKtpos, fv Myeis Bepevixny, | Kai ality èmiorăTta yap Tas púas TV &XUpav, | SaxpuoV otca 
SévSpev Tr Thy GAANV yàp où Myo, | Tiekrpov Thy yaAKiloucav, Tas SE Aorrás Suvduers | à 
ueTaAAov GAAwv Te kai Al&cv Siaypdgewv. On Manasses’ novel, see below, Chapter 6. 
Magdalino 1997: 162. Cf. more recently Foskolou 2018: 79-80 and 95-6 on the ‘snobbery’ in 
Manasses’ attitude, influenced by Magdalino 1984 and 1997. 

Cf. the model proposed above, Chapter 3. 

Cf. Chryssogelos 2016: 155—60 on the ‘social skills’ of Manasses, helping him in his career, and 
above, Chapter 1. As for John Kontostephanos, it should be noted that he was involved c.1161 in 
the embassy to Jerusalem and then addressed in the mid 1170s at the death of Theodora, so he 
seems to have remained a more or less stable presence in the aristocratic circle of Manasses for at 
least 15 years. For more details, see above, Chapter 3. 
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it mirrors the kind of life that Manasses the historical person found himself 
in. In either case it seems fairly certain that a twelfth-century writer on 
command could save himself from a difficult situation by mobilizing his 
social network and get a little help from his friends and, importantly, his 


literary skills. 


CHAPTER 5 


On an Educational Note 
The Writer as Grammatikos 


Like many writers of the twelfth century, Constantine Manasses was active 
not only as rhetor and panegyrist, but also as teacher. In addition to a few 
texts that may be described as didactic, there is also a series of five schede 
attributed to Manasses, preserved in three different manuscripts." It was 
Robert Browning, in his study of the Marcianus Gr. XI, 31 and its 
schedographic content, who first suggested that Manasses had been a 
teacher at the Patriarchal School of Constantinople.* Some ten years later, 
Odysseas Lampsides agreed with Browning and added that Manasses’ 
short ekphraseis had a "schulischen Charakter’ and accordingly could be 
connected to his activities as teacher.’ All five schede were then edited and 
discussed by Ioannis Polemis, who noted that Manasses himself seems to 
mention his teaching activity (Lehrtätigkeit) in other works as well, namely 
in two passages describing grammar contests held at the imperial court.* 
One of these passages, included in the Funerary oration on the death of 
Nikephoros Komnenos, represents Nikephoros Komnenos as a kind of game 
leader, skilfully setting traps for the students in the manner of hunting or 
bird-catching.* The other passage, included in the Encomium of Michael 
Hagiotheodorites, represents the logothete in a similar function and manner. 


At one occasion a contest is arranged for the foster children of grammar in 
the presence of the emperor; and traps preying on their minds are hidden 
for them and treacherous nets for their intellects are disguised, like the traps 
for airborne birds, which bird-catchers contrive with lime and decoy birds 
and snares. Then indeed the logothete discloses his art and fills all around 


Marc. Gr. XI, 31, Monac. Gr. 201 and Vat. Pal. Gr. 92, all collections of schedographical texts. 

^ Browning 1976. Browning included two mss containing schede by Manasses in his discussion (Marc. 
Gr. XI, 31 and Mon. Gr. 201); a third ms was added by Gallavotti 1983 (Vat. Pal. Gr. 92). 
Lampsides 1988; see also Lampsides 1996: xv. 

Polemis 1996, with ‘corrected’ editions of the schede (text of mss in notes) and summaries of their 
content. 

Manasses, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 453-66 (Kurtz); cited, translated 
and discussed above, Chapter 3. 
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the palace with his voice and prepares snares for the young boys. One 
would then see his skill in the sophistic art and praise his intelligence and 
admire his skilful contrivance. One of the young boys was caught by the tip 
of his wing, another was captured by the neck, one had bitter fetters bound 
around his back, another yet was fluttering his wings as if to fly away but 
was also caught; no one could get entirely out of the trap. 


“‘lotatai Tote kai maio} Tpogipois ypaupaTikiis £v óp8oApois BactAécs 
&ycv' Kal kpuürTOovroi  ToUToig trayides voas 8npevouoa koi 
UTopUTTOVTaL ðńpaTpa gpevOv SoAwtTrpia, ka&&mep &eporrópois Ópv£ois 
&mpouAat, &s TexvaCovtar ifeutai Kai TaAeuTai koi Bpoyorroiot. TÓTE 87 
TOTE Ti] éauToU TEXVNV ó AoyoOérng mapayupvoi Kai mepa TH 
&vákropa Kai éroiuáGei Bpdxous Toig peipatw. “loi Tig Gv TÖTE 
cogioTikfjs SegiótnTa Kal émoüvéoeron TO EVOUVETOV Kal BauudleTar TO 
eUufixavov: ó pv TOV peipókcov &kpas EdAw Tis TTEPUyos, Ó ©’ èk uéongs 
eCwyprOn Sss, ToU Sè vetov Séoun mrepiéoye TIKPA, Ó SE TrTepUcoeron 
MEV cos Urreprrerac8noópevos, TypevOn SE Kal AUTOS Kal rravTeAGs OvSeis 
Thy Trayida e€nAuoev. 


In this description, the imagery of bird-catching is even more pronounced 
than in the other passage, as Michael Hagiotheodorites sets his clever traps 
and easily catches the children. As in the case of Nikephoros Komnenos, 
the contest is brought up as a way of underlining the intellectual capacities 
of the addressee — the focus is not on the contest as such, but on the 
characterization of the logothete. As has been argued above, such a 
characterization of the addressee creates a relationship between the author 
and his addressee that is based on metaphorical similarity, potentially 
flattering for the addressee and accordingly potentially useful for the 
author.” For Polemis, the interest in the two passages lay rather in the 
information they may offer on how such grammar contests were staged at 
the court, supported also by other evidence." He argued that Manasses’ 
interest in these events could only be explained by his own position as a 
teacher, which allowed him to attend such contests when his pupils were 
there: ‘ein versteckter Beweis des Verfassers selbst für seine Lehrtatigkeit’.? 
This teaching activity took place, according to Polemis (following 
Browning and Lampsides) at the Patriarchal School, since that would have 
been a logical part of a career that eventually led Manasses to a position as 
bishop of first Panion, then Naupaktos.'? 


5 Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 264-74 (Horna). Cf. tr. Polemis 1996: 281. 

7 See above, Chapters 3 and 4. See further below. ? Polemis 1996: 281. 

1° Polemis 1996: 279, referring to Browning 1976 and Lampsides 1988. Cf. also above, Chapter 1, on 
the assumed biography of Manasses. 
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In light of more recent research and within the methodological frame- 
work of this study, a number of crucial questions are raised by these 
important observations and interpretations made by previous scholars. 
The first concerns the biography of Manasses and his alleged bishop’s 
office in Panion and/or Naupaktos: the evidence supporting such an 
interpretation has been revised and it is unlikely that the writer Manasses 
is to be identified with the bishop of Naupaktos, while it is 
possible, though still uncertain, that he was at some point bishop of 
Panion."' It seems reasonable to assume, however, that he worked at one 
of the institutions of the Patriarchal School perhaps at the 
Orphanotropheion.'^ Second, we cannot be entirely sure that Manasses 
was present at the grammar contest in his capacity as a teacher, even if it is 
possible that he was. Since the primary concern of the two passages in 
question is not the educational system of Constantinople but the 
characterization of two potential patrons, it is possible that the setting 
described by Manasses is partly imaginary, even if we know from other 
sources that such contests did take place. From this perspective, the 
‘hidden evidence’ is rather a part of the characterization strategy men- 
tioned above — to create a relation marked by similarity between author 
and object/addressee based on similarity in grammatical and rhetorical 
skills. 

This brings us to questions of a more general kind, concerned with the 
social position(s) of twelfth-century teachers and intellectuals, the environ- 
ment of teaching and the meaning of so-called school texts. While educa- 
tion in Byzantium has been subject to numerous careful studies for quite 
some time, ? and the particular situation of the twelfth century — with its 
increased and intense use of schedographic material — has received much 
consideration in the last few years, ^ less attention has been devoted to the 
way in which writers combined their activities as teachers, rhetors and 
functionaries at the court or the Church. It has been known for a long time 


See Rhoby (forthcoming): ‘Ob er mit jenem Konstantinos Manasses identisch ist, der auf einem 
zwischen ca. 1150 und ca. 1170 zu datierenden Siegel als Bischof des ostthrakischen Panion belegt, 
ist nicht ganz geklärt . . . Auszuschliefen ist hingegen, dass der Schriftsteller K. identisch ist mit dem 
gleichnamigen Bischof von Naupaktos, da letzterer erst in das letzte Viertel des 12. Jahrhunderts zu 
datieren ist.’ See also Paul and Rhoby 2019: 4-5. 

See e.g. Miller 2003a: ro and 2003b: 233—7 on the career of teachers at the school of the 
Orphanotropheion, many of whom became bishops. See also further below. 

Markopoulos 2005, 2006 and 2008 with extensive bibliographies. 

See e.g. Vassis 1993/94 and 2002; Polemis 1996; Agapitos 2014, 2015a, 2015b and 2017; Nilsson 
and Zagklas 2017. 
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that Byzantine writers occupied many positions in society, ? but methods 
of ‘social localization "^ have often been discarded in favour of either 
historical investigations of specific phenomena of Byzantine society (e.g. 
schools, the court or the Church) or philological close readings of specific 
authors or specific genres. An interesting exception is the recent study of 
Theodore Prodromos by Nikolaos Zagklas, which manages to combine a 
critical edition and philological case study with some interesting sociolog- 
ical observations of what he has termed “communicating vessels'.'7 

Zagklas communicating vessels refer to the three different settings in 
which Prodromos is known to have been active: the court, the rhetorical 
theatra and the classroom. As a teacher and writer of poetry and rhetoric, 
Prodromos functioned as a ‘channel’ between the three settings. This 
model suggests that the contexts for performance of twelfth-century texts 
could be multi-layered and not necessarily confined to one setting. An 
important consequence of Zagklas model is that didactic texts in this 
manner are allowed to transcend the confined space of the ‘classroom’ and 
be acknowledged also as ‘literature’: ‘a didactic purpose does not annul the 
highly aesthetic value of these texts, nor did it exclude readership outside 
the class." Texts could in this manner take on different functions at 
different stages of a writer's career, being used at some point in an 
educational setting, at another in a theatron or at the court. And one 
should not take for granted that educational usage always preceded a more 
prestigious purpose; as noted by Zagklas, the grammar treatise written by 
Prodromos for the Sebastokratorissa Eirene may well have been used in the 
classroom, minus the dedications to the imperial patron. '? 

Zagklas approach has methodological similarities with the recurring 
argument of Panagiotis Agapitos that the distinction between ‘learned’ 
and ‘popular’ is an artificial and not very useful way of looking at 
Byzantine texts.*° Both ways of looking at Byzantine culture as less 
confined to specific settings, whether performative-functional or linguistic, 
are useful for the present study of Manasses. Manasses’ didactic tendency, 
his use of political verse and his tendency to mix a generally learned register 
with occasional ‘vernacular’ words has probably contributed to the descrip- 
tion of him as someone who ‘writes only to entertain or to instruct on a 
very basic level'.^" In light of the arguments made in previous chapters, 


15 See e.g. Mullett 1984: 184—7. '6 Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: viii; Mullett 1988: 22. 

17 Zagklas 2014: 73-87. 18 Zagklas 2014: 86. '? Zagklas 2014: 83. 

^? Agapitos has for long argued against such artificial boundaries; see most recently Agapitos 2015d 
and 2017. 

^' Magdalino 1997: 162. 
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such statements may seem rather exaggerated, so in the following a series of 
didactic texts by Manasses are analysed in order to see to what extent they 
corroborate or contradict the idea of didactic, entertaining and ‘scholarly’ 
texts as separate categories in the twelfth century. 

The selection of texts represents different kinds of didactic texts, likely to 
have been used in different or overlapping settings, but all displaying a clearly 
instructive intention:** the so-called Astrological poem, dedicated to 
Sebastokratorissa Eirene,'? the versified Origins of Oppian, presumably 
intended for students, and the five schede mentioned above. In addition, the 
so-called Sketches of the mouse, traditionally attributed to Prodromos, is 
brought into the discussion as a work tentatively attributed to Manasses. 
Other works by Manasses have been described as didactic, such as the Verse 
chronicle, likewise dedicated to Eirene and presenting itself as ‘giving plain 
teaching in ancient history’,** and the ekphraseis in their function as rhetor- 
ical exercises, progymnasmata.*” However, since the present analysis is based 
on thematic rather than generic or chronological concerns, the main focus 
here is on the model author as teacher, that is, the voice that the writer- 
narrator projects in his texts and its relation to other texts attributed to him. 
The real situation of Manasses' teaching activities is of only secondary interest, 
even though the authorial voice to some extent may be seen to reflect that 
reality." My main question in this chapter is: does the voice of the gramma- 
tikos Manasses differ from the voice of the writer Manasses? 


Gazing at the Stars 


The Astrological poem dedicated to the Sebastokratorissa Eirene (Zríyoi 
ouvtedévtes ... TH oeBaotoKpatopicon kup& Eipńvn) has been preserved 
in no fewer than six manuscripts." The poem consists of 593 fifteen- 
syllable verses and opens with a prologue addressing the Sebastokratorissa: 


22 See Hórandner 2019: 461 on the definition of didactic poetry as having an ‘instructive intention’ 


rather than being a clearly defined genre. 

Previously attributed to Prodromos, also in the edition by Miller, but with Rhoby 2009: 322-9 the 
attribution to Manasses may be seen as definite. See also Horna 1902: 24-6. 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 9 (Lampsides): pavé &va&i5&ckoucav Tas óápyoioAoylos. On the Verse 
chronicle as didactic, see Rhoby 2014: 393 and Hórandner 2017: 125. Cf. Reinsch 2002: 84-5 and 
Nilsson 2019: 523. 

Lampsides 1988; see also Lampsides 1996: xv. 

For theoretical considerations of these issues, see above, Chapter 4; see also below. 

Two of which attribute the poem to Manasses (the others to Prodromos); see Hérandner 1974: 
48-9, and Rhoby 2009: 321-2. The edition by Miller was based on only two of these manuscripts, 
both of which attribute the poem to Prodromos. For recent discussions of this poem, see 
Hórandner 2017: 98-9 and Chryssogelos 2021. The latter indicates three similar but different 
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Come now, imperial and most magnificent soul, | brilliant-minded, lover of 
beauty, lover of history, lover of letters, | thrice-noble, thrice-glorious, sea of 
graces, | bred by the Muses, breathing the Muses, treasury of wit, | garden 
filled with beautiful trees of manifold wisdom, | beautifully growing plant, 
golden vine; | come now, imperial soul, shining by your prudence, | after 
the many winding stories and digressions | and labyrinths and twists of 
wisdom-loving books, | which you profit from each day and are enriched 
with, | turn now towards another height of philosophy, | fly, spread your 
wings towards astronomy | and learn the configurations and characteristics 
of the stars, | the movements and paths of the seven planets; | so, listen first 
to their names and positions. 


"AYE yux BaciMiooa YeyaAoTIpEeTTEOTATN, 
AQUTTPOWUYXE, PIAOKAAE, PIAioTOP, qiAoAÓyt, 
Tploeuyevés, TplccokAec, 0óaca TdV YapiTwv, 
MOUOOBPETITE, HOUDOTIVEUOTE, OUVEDEWS TALETOV, 
Trapá8eice KAAAISEvVSPE Travrobarrí|s copias, 

QUTOV HpaIoBAGOTHTOV, åvaðevõpàs xpuoéar 

àye yuxh PaciMiooa Aáprrouca Tfj ppovhosi, 

METH TrOAAOUS TOUS &ArypoUs Kal T&S UTTAVaTITUEEIS, 

Kai AaBupivous Kal oTpOgas THY qiAevoógow PipAcv, 
ais Ka?’ Excotnv ceauTHy OABilers Kal moute, 
ueróimni TIPds ETEPOV UWos qiAocogías, 

TETKOONTL, TTEPUXONT1 IPOs THY &orpovopuíav, 

Kai UabE TOUS oxnparricpoUs koi PUOEIS THY &oTépowv, 
Kal T&S kivrjoeis TOV ETTA TAAVT}TwV Kal Tous Spdyous, 
Kal ToUTOV TIPATOV Gkoucov TAS KANOEIS Kal TÈS Boss.” 





As noted by Andreas Rhoby, this opening not only recalls the way in which 
Manasses addresses the Sebastokratorissa in the dedicatory hexameter 
epigram of the Verse chronicle, it also employs numerous words that are 
typical of Manasses’ vocabulary,”® signalling thus the authorship of the text 
from the start. The prologue may also refer to the long narrative chronicle 
as a previous commission in verses 8—10: ‘the many winding stories and 
digressions | and labyrinths and twists of wisdom-loving books, | from 
which you profit each day and are enriched by'?? This is then supported 
by the many similarities with the way in which the stars and planets were 


versions of the poem, representative of Manasses’ tendency to rework and recycle his verses: 
Chryssogelos is currently preparing a new edition. 

28 Manasses, Astrological poem 1-15 (Miller). 

?9 See Rhoby 2009: 323-9. On the dedicatory hexameters to Sebastokratorissa Eirene, placed after the 
Verse chronicle in some manuscripts, see below, Chapter 6 and n. 24. 

3° The winding and twisting could also refer metaphorically to the turning of the book's or books’ 
pages, but in either case they are related to the experience of reading on a cognitive and/or 
physical level. 
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described in the opening ekphrasis of the Verse chronicle?" but while the 
description of the heaven and its stars in the chronicle is ekphrastic and 
filled with poetic words and garden imagery, the Astrological poem initially 
presents a much drier, scientific and didactic account: 


Saturn holds the first place among the celestial spheres, | Jupiter is after him, 
Mars is the third star; | the fourth light-bringer is the torch-bearing Sun, 
| and after him is the light-bringing sphere Venus; | the sixth is Mercury, the 
seventh is the moon near the Earth. | Such are the names of the seven 
planets, | this is the order among them and the wisest arrangement | accord- 
ing to astronomers and astrologers; | for according to philosophers their 
order is different. | But learn now their characteristics and powers. 


Thv Trpatny Covny £Aayev ó Kpóvos ¿v rois opaipats 
ó Zeus éoti t wet adTov, "Apns d&oTHp ó Tpfros 

ó pepauyns SE TETAPTOS “HAlos 6 pwopópos, 

Kal pet’ aUTOV f] pepauyhs opaïpa This Appoditns: 
&kros ‘Epytis, EBSouos SE Kal Trpóoytios DEAN. 

Tà p£v òvópaTa Tauri Ta TÕV ETITA TAQVTTOV, 
QÜTN TE THEIS EV AUTOIS koi COPwTaTN FEOIS 

KATH TOUS po8nparikoUs Kal ToUs &oTepoMoyos 
KATA TOUS giÀocógous yap GAAN ToUTois f| TAIS. 
"HSn 8 avtdv éxpdvOave Tas pUoEts Kal Suvduets.** 


As the poem moves on to describe the characteristics of the planets — 
ranging from the negative effects of dark and cold Saturn (Kronos), causing 
nothing but envy and malign influence,?? to the positive workings of a 
Jupiter-Venus (Zeus—Aphrodite) conjunction, offering love and 
friendship?^ —, not only words and concepts familiar from the Verse 
chronicle appear but also narratorial interventions such as ‘And why should 
I go on at length and recount everything. . .' (Koi Ti ue Sei paxpnyopeiv Kai 
Tá&vra korrodéyew. ..).? At times the didactic tone is abandoned for a 


?' Manasses, Verse chronicle 304-41 (Lampsides). See Nilsson 2005. 


Manasses, Astrological poem 16—25 (Miller). 

See esp. Manasses, Astrological poem 30-5 (Miller): MéAas pév éori kai wuxpds, Thy xpdav 
LOMBSaSns, | Paps, BpabUs, SucKivntos, apyds Trepi Tous Spdpous’ | trointiKds 86 ylveroa 
99óvou xai Backavias, | uepiuvns, UTroKpicews Kal yovoyvapoounns, | TrévOous, oTUyVdTTTOS, 
Seopav, xnpeias, dppavias, | Ba8ugpocuvns cxortivfjs koi oxu8porrfis KapSias. Cf. the motifs of 
envy and slander in other texts by Manasses, written in various phases of his career; see below, 
Chapter 6. 

Manasses, Astrological poem 188-99 (Miller). Cf. the negative conjunction of Ares-Aphrodite, 
having the negative effects of infidelity and general misery; Astrological poem 237-9. 

Manasses, Astrological poem 36-8 (Miller): Koi ti pe Sef poxpmyopeiv kai tévta korroAéye, | 
Tipobéuevov ouvayayeiv xai cuvowioa tatita, | Kai rois uikpols repiAopeiv rr&cav pokpoAoyíav; 
cf. Manasses, Verse chronicle 1169 (Lampsides): koi Ti TOAAG Kal rreprrré popnyopeiv Kal ypagelV; 
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more romantic discourse, reminiscent of certain chronicle episodes and 
even the novel fragments. 


The fifth star is the white-gleaming sphere of Venus. | She causes love, 
graces and friendship, | she offers both pleasures and desires, | and she takes 
delight in embellishments and sweet oils, | in bright garments and shim- 
mering robes | of noble women, honoured princesses, | she is the cause of 
profits, brilliant successes, | and of thrice-famous nuptials, of very brilliant 
chambers, | she is ruler of affections caused by the Amours, | of adornments, 
of brightness, of the fairness of a face, | of flutes and musical pipes, of dances 
and cithara music, | of luxury and a soft life and a rich cuisine, | of hot baths 
softening, beguiling the bodies. 


Tléutttos &onjp Aeukogur|s oMaipa Tis Appoditns. 
"Epwtas oí" Trpo£evet, KapITAS Kai pidias, 

Tas HSovas Trapéxel SE Kal THs érri&uutos, 

Kai xaiper Tois KaAAwTHIOYOIS koi Tais UUPAAOCIQials, 
TOV iparicv Tois Aautpoïş Kal rois PaIdpooTOAIals 
¿E evyevasv 6€ yuvoakóv évripoov BaoiAidav" 
Kepdoaov aitia ylveroa, AAUTPÕV eüruxnpué&rov, 
TpiceUKAeóv vupgeiov Te, 9aÀópov TrEpIAGUTTPOOV, 
ouuTraveldv Se TrpüTavis TÕV &rró TÕV épooro, 
cpoicuóv, OTIATIVOTNTOS, i6£as eümpooorrou, 
aAvAdY, cuptyycv poucikóv, poXmróv, kigapicué&rov, 
Tpugfis koi Biou añakoŭ Kai AitapotpatTrélou, 


AouTpóv 8epuóv, SnAuvTIKdv TA copre Gedyovtov.?% 


The model author and teacher thus manifests his presence to his model 
reader and generous patron by using a voice known from other books 
written for her (certainly the chronicle, but perhaps also the novel) and by 
alluding to her privileged position at the court and her happy marriage.*” 

After having explained the workings of the planets and the zodiac, the 
writer-teacher turns again, in v. 565, to his patron in a rather long 
epilogue. But when he does, he has already addressed her also in the 
middle of the poem, inserting a reminder of her generosity: ‘Now, imperial 
and most generous soul, | that the matters of the seven planets have been 
summarized, | it is time to describe for you the zodiac circle’ ('H8n, wuyfi 
Baoidiooa ueyaAo8coporérn,? | cos èv ouvdwer AMAekro TH TÀv ETE 
TAaviytov, | Kaipds Sè Siaypåyai coi Tov œnpópov KUKAov).*? The 


36 Manasses, Astrological poem 288—300 (Miller). 37 On the novel, see below, Chapter 6. 

38 Cf. Manasses, Verse chronicle 15 (Lampsides): ai ueyoAoScpíoi cou Kai TS pIAdTIUSY cov. 

?? Manasses, Astrological poem 358—60 (Miller). For the formulaic yuxh Bacidicoa, see also vv. 1 and 
7 (cited and translated above). 
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epilogue opens by repeating, for the fourth time, the formulaic wuym 
Bacidiooa, now with the same epithet that was used in v. 1: “Look, 
imperial and most magnificent soul, I have brought the promised work 
to completion’ (loù, yuxh Baciucca peyadotrpetteoTaTH, | To Tróvnua 
TETEANKA TO mrpoUreoxnpévov).^? This is followed by a justification of the 
author, in case anyone would blame him for writing about astrology: he 
does not consider the stars to be gods, but knows that God has created 
everything, including the sky and its planets.*' The remaining nine verses 
address again the Sebastokratorissa directly, underlining the significance of 


this gift: 


This small gift is from us to you, thrice-fortunate | empress, a modest 
evidence of gratitude; | for having enjoyed many of your benefactions | 
I bring you a small gift, I offer you this: | accept it kindly as if it were more 
valuable than rubies; | for to souls like yours, most loving of letters, | works 
of words are better than pearls. | And may you now succeed for many more 
years,** | most noble of women, most generous in bestowing riches. 


ToUTó coi SHpov ££ hudv piKpdov Tfj TpicoAMia 

Tfj Baoi, Teviypov evyvapooUrns Setypoc 
TOMY yap &roAaUcas cou THY EVEPyETNUaTOoV 
Sdpov Tpooayw coi Ppaxu, TOUTS os 5e&100po1, 
Strep Kal éa Trpoonvóss UTTEP Auyvtras Ai9ous 
Tais yap wuxais rois kaTà oÈ rods qiAoAoycor&ratis 
TH Aoyik& movuaTa kpetrrova Kai papyópcov. 

Kai Toivuv eis Aukápavras cos &eipeioto TAEOV, 
eUyeveoTérm yuvoaxó óAMBioBooporárn. ? 


Here, too, there are similarities with the way in which the 
Sebastokratorissa is addressed in the dedicatory epigram of the Verse 


^? Manasses, Astrological poem 565-6 (Miller). Cf. Verse chronicle 3 (Lampsides): où 82, wuyn 


Baciñiooa koi qAoAoycrrérn. Hórandner 2019: 466 refers to the recurring epithet as a ‘ring 
composition, but it seems to be rather a case of repetition with variation. See also Rhoby 
2009: 326. 

Manasses, Astrological poem 567—84 (Miller), ending with a reference to Genesis 1:14. Cf. also the 
Creation ekphrasis at the beginning of the Verse chronicle, making this position of the author 
very clear. 

The Greek printed in Miller’s edition does not really make sense. Rhoby 2009: 325 suggested 
&meiptio0oi for ceipeioBat, based on v. 9 of the hexameter dedication to Eirene of the Verse 
chronicle: eis totvuv Aukápavras &reipeoious £A&ceias (Lampsides). This is better, but still not 
entirely satisfactory. Chryssogelos 2021 suggests a reading based on the ms Kamariotissis 151 
(attributing che poem to Manasses, but not known by Miller). Here I have kept Miller's text, 
translating rather freely with the hexameter dedication in mind. 

Manasses, Astrological poem 585-93 (Miller). 
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chronicle, as well as in its opening verses.** More importantly, it seems as if 
the author is referring — once more — to the chronicle and the generous reward 
its author had received: this time he brings something small, supposedly in 
contrast to the ‘many winding stories and digressions | and labyrinths and 
twists of the previous work.*? If this is a correct interpretation, the Astrological 
poem was composed after the chronicle, or at least after the first part and/or 
version of the chronicle had been presented to the Sebastokratorissa.*° The 
emphasis in the poem on Venus/Aphrodite and the happiness of imperial 
women could be seen as an indication that Andronikos was still alive when the 
poem was composed, but it could also be a way of simply reminding Eirene of 
her lucky marriage, even after the death of her husband (in 1142). 

As we have seen, the characterization of Eirene is here based entirely on 
her position as a generous patron, a lover of letters and learning — this is a 
clearly asymmetrical relationship, not marked by any attempt at similarity, 
but by contiguity in the sense of shared intellectual concerns.*” Those 
concerns, however, are shared only to the extent that the author—teacher 
has the capacity to teach (sell) and the addressee-patron the capacity to 
learn (buy). The simple style of the poem and its elementary content may 
be said to speak against the praise of the recipient as piAocAoywtatn (‘most 
loving of letters’), but the structure of the poem is carefully wrought and 
the transtextual relations with the Verse chronicle create a literary effect that 
goes beyond that of a simple ‘school text.** At the same time, the 


44 See above, n. 42, but cf. also Manasses, Verse chronicle 3 (Lampsides): piAoAoywtétn; also v. 2 of 
the hexameter dedication: dABidSap_e &vacca. Cf. also the address of another Eirene (born Bertha 
von Sultzbach, first wife of Manuel I Komnenos) in John Tzetzes Allegories of the Iliad as 
dunpikwtatn in the title of the work: ‘Yrdfeo1s tot 'Ourtjpou dAAnyopnocioa Trop& ‘lwdvvou 
ypouparikoU tot Tlétlou Ti Kpatoaiotatyn Baonioon Kai Sunpikwtatn kup& Eipüvm tH ¿E 
"AAapavév (Boissonade). Such superlatives of flattery seem to have been common in the twelfth 
century. 

Manasses, Astrological poem 8—10 (Miller), cited and translated above. On vv. 585-93 as a possible 
hint at the Verse chronicle, see E. Jeffreys 2014: 179—80. 

The large verse chronicle was probably composed in portions, begun for Eirene (perhaps as early as 
the late 1130s or early 1140s) and then finished or revised under Manuel I Komnenos (at some 
point after 1143). See Paul and Rhoby 2019: 8, Nilsson 2021a and below, Chapter 6. 

Note esp. the description of Eirene as a ‘fosterchild of learning’ (Manasses, Verse chronicle 7 
Lampsides: tpogiyn Adyou) and cf. the ‘foster children of grammar’ (mawi tpogipois 
ypoupomkfis) in the Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 264-5 (Horna), indicating that Eirene 
is still in need of teaching of the Graeco-Roman heritage. This does not necessarily contradict the 
praise of her as learned and devoted to scholarship; see E. Jeffreys 2014, 182-3. On patronage 
expressed in terms of contiguity vs similarity, see the model described above, Chapter 3. 

Cf. Katharina Volk’s interesting study of the poetics of Latin didactic poetry and her demand for 
not only ‘explicit didactic intent’ and a ‘teacher-student constellation’ in didactic poetry, but also 
‘poetic self-consciousness' and ‘poetic simultaneity' (the latter referring to the creation of a dramatic 
illusion of a lesson being in progress as the poem progresses); for a discussion of these terms and 
definitions, see Volk 2002: 6-24. 
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inscribed intention of the text (to teach astronomy and astrology to the 
Sebastokratorissa in exchange for a donation) does not exclude other 
functions beyond that occasional use. As noted by Eric Cullhed in the 
case of the Commentaries on the Homeric epics by Eustathios of 
Thessalonike, inscribed readers and actual readers are not to be equated 
or confused.*? The six manuscripts of the Astrological poem indicate a fairly 
wide reception, which should mean that the text was considered useful by 
later readers. Accordingly, its instructive (and perhaps also poetic) inten- 
tion long outlived the occasion for which it was originally composed. 

The question remains why the Sebastokratorissa needed or wanted to 
learn about the stars — was it her idea, that of her writer-teacher Manasses, 
or did the idea come from somewhere else? The text does not give us any 
clue, beyond the reference to ‘another level of philosophy’ in v. 11, which 
may refer to the expected next stage in the education of the imperial 
princess.*° But it is tempting to read the Astrological poem in light of the 
well-documented interest in astrology in the twelfth century, represented 
by, among others, the emperor Manuel I Komnenos himself." Manuel 
even wrote a treatise in defence of astrology, refuted by Michael Glykas.’* 
We have seen above how Manuel is repeatedly described as the sun, the 
life-giving centre of the empire, and Paul Magdalino has noted how 
contemporary poetry described the Komnenian dynasty as ‘a constellation 
of stars sharing in the light of the imperial sun.’ With the 
Sebastokratorissa being one of those stars, an astrological poem for her 
would certainly not have come as a surprise. 

However, one should note the difference in function between the 
learned and theological debates on astrology, on the one hand, and 
didactic poetry on the other. While astrology could be seen as potentially 
harmful to Orthodox society,’* basic knowledge about the stars was part of 
classical paideia and could thus easily be defended in the manner that 
Manasses does in his brief apology.?? Miller, editor of the Astrological poem 
(which he attributed to Prodromos), compared it to a poem by John 


^? Cullhed 20142: 19 20 . Cf. Cullhed 2016: 9—11". 

The grammar treatise written for her by Prodromos has already been mentioned above; see Zagklas 
2011 and E. Jeffreys 2014: 182. 

Magdalino 2015. 

For a discussion and translation of both treatises, see George 2001. See also Chryssogelos 2021. 
Magdalino 1988: 181, with reference to Manganeios Prodromos, Poem 3.75 (Bernardinello). On 
this kind of imagery of Manuel, see above, Chapter 2. 

Magdalino 2006 and 2015. 

Note also Magdalino 1997: 163 and n. 122, on the implicit defence of astrology in Manasses’ Verse 
chronicle. 
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Kamateros and stated that the latter was ‘plus savant et plus technique, 
plus développé que celui de Théodore Prodrome" 7? That is certainly right, 
because that poem was dedicated to Manuel himself, composed in dodeca- 
syllables and brimming with allusions to ancient astrology — it had nothing 
to do with basic instruction, because the emperor was already (assumed to 
be) an expert.’” From a functional perspective, the two texts have little in 
common beyond their theme and the fact that they were written for 
members of the Komnenian court. This is a good example of how ‘court 
poetry may differ considerably in function and intention, even in cases 
where generic and thematic similarities seem rather clear. 


An Ancient Life in Verse 


Another poem by Manasses that has a clear instructive intention is the 
Origins of Oppian (Kovoravrivou tot Mavacof| yévos Ormiavoŭ 816 
oTixav mroArrikóv épgpérpo), composed in political verse and preserved in 
three manuscripts.?? The tradition of writing biographies of authors and 
poets goes back to antiquity and is accordingly part of a long tradition, 
with the twelfth century again showing a particularly wide and intense 
interest in the authorial models of the past.”? It should be noted, however, 
that the title of the poem — genos and not bios — indicates a departure from 
the biographic tradition.^? It is possible, perhaps even likely, that the title 
does not go back to the author but has been drawn from the first verse of 
the poem; however, as we shall see, the poem does focus more or at least as 
much on the origin of the ancient author as on his life. 

Manasses’ poem consists of 52 verses and presents a rather conventional 
biography, similar to other known tales of Oppian’s life. It thus opens with 
the family and homeland of Oppian: 


Miller 1872: 50. Cf. Chryssogelos 2021, arguing that Kamateros is likely to have been imitating the 
poem of Manasses. 

It should be noted that Kamateros also wrote a poem in political verse, likewise dedicated to 
Manuel; see Hunger 1978: 242-3; Kazhdan and Franklin 1984: 172. 

First edited by Westerman 1845: 67-8, but based on only two mss (Par. Gr. 2736 and Par. 
Gr. 2737), both copies of Marc. F. a. 479, edited by Colonna 1964, which transmit Manasses’ 
poem after Oppian’s Cynegetica. 

On authorial biographies in antiquity, see Lefkowitz 2012; this study focuses on the early period 
and does not include Oppian. On the twelfth-century interest in authorial personae of the past, see 
e.g. Cullhed 2014b and Pizzone 2018. 

Cf. the somewhat deceptive title of the modern edition by Colonna (1964): De Oppiani vita 
antiquissima. 
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The poet Oppian was Cilician by descent | from the most illustrious city 
called Nazarbos, | born from thrice-happy and esteemed parents, | his father 
Agesilaos and his mother Zenodote, | the father being filled with wisdom 
and learning | of the best and very highest kind. | He flourished in the time 
of Emperor Severus, | Severus who would engender Marcus Antoninus." 


'Orrmriavós 6 TroinTis Kei u£v fjv TO yévos 

&k AauTIPOTATNS TróAeos Načápßou koAoupévns, 
TPIGOEVSAILOVOOY yeyovos TEPIPAVay yovEewv, 
"Aynoe1A&ou p£v TaTpds UNTPdS SE ZnvoðóTngs, 

cogías Óvros ToU TATPOS EuTIAEW Kal TraIdEias 

Tis ueiQovos koi udAloTa kai Tis UpnAoTEepas. 
”Hkuače ©’ ot év rois Kaipois ToU xpá&ropos LeBrpou, 
ZeBrpou tot yevvticavros Tov Mépxkov "Avroivov."* 


When (Septimius) Severus came to Cilicia to subdue his rivals, continues 
the narrator, all local Cilician men took part in the campaign — only 
Oppian's father Agesilaos was missing, 


For he spent his time, night and day, with books, | hunting down the best 
of all kinds of learning, | at the same time training his son for similar hunts. 


BípAois kai yàp éoxdrale vukrop Kai YEO” uépav 
Onpoypevos TA KGAAIOTA Trávrov TOV po8mué&rov, 
Kal okuAakeUcv TOV Uidv és Tas ópolas 8rpas. ^? 


The emperor was annoyed and angry; he sent for this ‘lover of wisdom’ 
(tov Tfi; copias épaoTtjv) ^^ and had him exiled to the island of Melite 
(probably Malta).* Oppian accordingly went away with his father, where 
he stayed until he was 30, and it was there that he wrote first his treatise on 
fishing, then the one on hunting and finally the one on bird-catching (Thv 
T&v ix65ov Eypawev &ypav Thy évoMav, | thy T&v 8nplcv per! oxTfyv, 
cita thy tæv ópvécv).Óó He also wrote other short books, notes the 
narrator, but time spared only those on hunting and fishing.” Oppian 


Septimius Severus (193—211) fought his rivalling generals in Cilicia by the beginning of his reign. 
His son was Marcus Aurelius Severus Antoninus Augustus, formerly known as Antoninus, now as 
Caracalla (198—217). 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 1-8 (Colonna). 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 16-18 (Colonna). 5* Manasses, Origins of Oppian 20 (Colonna). 
Melite could also refer to the island Mljet off the Dalmatian coast, but since we are dealing with a 
legend here and the geographical location is of little or no importance, I cite the traditional version 
of Oppian's life and read Melite as Malta. 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 25—6 (Colonna). 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 27-30 (Colonna): ouv GAAoIs mAeioor, Aerrrods Kai Bpoxurut[rois 
BiBAots, | Gvrrep korrekauyr|oaro xpóvos ó TravSapdTap, | ToUTwV rv 800 TEAEOV qrioópevos koi 
uóvo | r&v els TA kuvnyécia Kal Trpós rfiv évaMav. This description corresponds to the modern 
situation, though the surviving work on hunting (Kuvnyerixó) now is believed to be the work of a 
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then went to Rome — ‘the older Rome’ (rv trpeoButépav Pony)? — 
where he met the new emperor (Antoninus, because Severus had passed 
away), and ‘handed over to him the books at which he had toiled’ (xoi 
BiBAous évexeipicev oT» Tas rrovngeicos).^? His affection for the emperor 
appeared to be so great that he was awarded a wish, and his father was thus 
released from his exile. In addition, Oppian received one golden stater for 
each verse of his works.”° The rest, says the narrator, he will disregard 
(tapinu) in order to avoid a long story (ufjkos éxpeUyoov Adyou), and with 
this the narrative as such is over." In its place, a list of ‘facts’ (611) is 
presented: that they returned together to Nazarbos, but Oppian died in a 
plague that afflicted the city; that after his death, the people raised a statue 
of Oppian, inscribed with elegiac verses;"^ and finally, 


that he [Oppian] suitably succeeds in pronouncing on every subject | 
bringing the things he discusses in front of the readers' eyes | and, finally, 
that smoothness is abundant in his discourses, | enveloping clarity like a 
flower, | and that he also knows how to handle the density of thoughts, | 
which is difficult and extremely toilsome for rhetors. 


OT1 TUYXAVEL Trpoc Quás Tr&vu Tol yvcpaeUov, 
TO TpåypaTta © UTdwia Seixvucr mropapóM ov, 
kal TeAeuTATov ws TroAU TO Aeiov Ev Tois Aóyois, 

ô ToU cagotis oxevaoTiKov olá Tep &v8os Exel, 
HS’ ode Thy mukvótnTa Thy THv évOuumu&rov, 

8 Sucyepés rois Prjropoi Kal TravTEAds Epyddsdes.”? 


In spite of this apparently simple and typical biography of Oppian, the text 
accordingly contains quite a few interesting references to the situation of a 
rhetor-writer, to some extent agreeing with points made by Manasses in 


different Oppian. It opens (1.1—15) with an invocation of Caracalla and the goddess Artemis; see 
Spatharakis 2004: 3 and 14. The treatise on fishing (AXieuriká) consists of c.3,500 lines and has a 
dedication to Marcus Aurelius and his son Commodus, dating it to the time of their joint rule 
(177-80). The treatise on bird-catching (l&curi«à) has survived only in an anonymous prose 
paraphrase, perhaps the same that Manasses used for his own descriptions of such hunting 
methods. See further below. 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 31 (Colonna). Cf. Manasses, Verse chronicle 2319-21 (Lampsides) on 
Constantinople as the ‘younger’ Rome (cited and discussed above, Chapter 2). 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 34 (Colonna). 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 39-40 (Colonna): &trapi6yeiton kai xpucós atte Trpós Pactos, | 
Evds c rarfjpos cviov Eva TIBEVTOS oTíyov. 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 41-2 (Colonna): koi tatta pév évtatiéc uoi oTŇT® ToU TPT% 
Spópov: | Ta yap Toà Trapinul ufikos ExpeUyoov Adyou. 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 45-6 (Colonna): 6r1 9avóvros öyañua TroAuTEAés ó Sfjyos | Éornoav 
ettrypawavtes Etraivov £Aeyelois. 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 47-52 (Colonna). 
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other works. First, the description of Agesilaos studying night and day is 
reminiscent not only of other didactic poems,”* but also of passages in 
Manasses’ Itinerary depicting the narrator as struggling day and night with 
books in his youth.^? Second, the tale of how Oppian went to Rome and 
handed over his works to the emperor has a clear parallel in contemporary 
patronage situations, such as the relation between Manasses himself and 
the Sebastokratorissa Eirene discussed above.”° Even the choice of verb 
(trovéw) for his production of books recalls the vocabulary of such toilsome 
writing on command or for powerful persons." Third, the final paragraph 
ties in with such activities of the rhetor and offers some technical advice to 
the reader/listener (presumably a student) as regards the composition of 
such discourse. Oppian is useful because he offers suitable topics presented 
in a smooth and clear form, even 'dense' thoughts are handled with skill — 
something even rhetors struggle with and students therefore need to learn. 

Rhetorical instructions have in this manner been inscribed into the 
poem itself, offering more than just a model of how to write a biography 
and, at the same time, the story of an ancient author. In contrast to 
Manasses' poem, the anonymously transmitted Origins of Oppian written 
in prose, most probably belonging in the twelfth century and proposed by 
Colonna as the model for Manasses’ versification,"? does not contain any 
of the references to learning or patronage noted above. This brings us to 
the choice of Oppian for the composition of a biography that had an 
instructive intention and probably was used in some sort of pedagogical 
setting: why Oppian? In light of some thematic choices in other works by 
Manasses — the writing of two ekphraseis on hunting (the Description of a 
crane hunt and the Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches), 
along with the bird-catching imagery employed in the descriptions of 
grammar contests at court — it could be suggested that Manasses was 
interested in hunting, or that the patrons for whom he worked had such 
interests (such as Emperor Manuel). Such a suggestion, however, would 
still not explain the function of the texts, at least not beyond the expression 
of a ‘popular’ theme. Let us return briefly to the Description of the catching 


As noted by Hórandner 2019, referring to Niketas of Herakleia. 

Manasses, Itinerary 2.91-7 (Chryssogelos). See above, Chapter 2. 

Cf. Hérandner 2019, “The poem is a typical vita completely devoted to detailed information on the 
life and works of the individual author at hand, without any allusion to the reader or patron.’ 
See esp. Manasses, Verse chronicle 12-13 (Lampsides): fueis évade§dueba TÒ Ba pos ToU KapdTou, | 
x&v Suoxepes, Kav éray8ts TO mpõyua, Kav épydBes; see also the first line of the dedicatory 
epigram in hexameters: Aéxvuco roiov Sépov åp’ ńueTépoio Trdvoto. See also below, Chapter 6. 
Colonna 1964: 36—7. Zagklas 2017: 245 suggests that both versions of the Life may have been 
written by Manasses as a demonstration of how to write in prose and verse. 
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of siskins and chaffinches and see to what extent it ties in with the Origins of 
Oppian, the Description of the crane hunt or the passage on 
Hagiotheodorites’ participation in the grammar contest, cited at the begin- 
ning of this chapter. 

As noted above, the Description of a crane hunt contains a short passage 
that describes the catching of small birds which may refer back to the 
Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches, possibly written in the 
early years of the writers career. In contrast to the description of 
Emperor Manuel’s participation in a brutal and masculine hunt reminis- 
cent of a war, the ekphrasis describing an excursion to the other side of the 
Bosphoros presents a kind of rustic idyll, with a much longer and more 
detailed description of the setting of traps for birds. After spending the 
night in a tent, the narrator and his host wake up at dawn because of the 
noise caused by the preparations for the bird-catching. In a clearing at 
some distance from the tent, on high ground but yet protected by the 
wind, the traps are set up by a group of boys and adolescents, led by a very 
old man (avip tpeoBuTiKds kai mañaryevis).® They set up the traps: 
branches are stuck into the earth, covered in sweet bay and thus looking 
like bushes, but with twigs covered in lime hidden among them.*’ Tame 
birds of various kinds are brought there in order to fly around the trap and 
thus attract wild birds.** The trap works and a large flock of birds appears, 
like a cloud in the sky.*? 

Two such flocks of small birds are caught, all while various entertaining 
(from the perspective of the narrator) things happen: the happy shouting 
of the boys scares off the birds and angers the old man; the old man gets 
lime in his beard as he cleans off the caught birds; a falcon hunts a 
chaffinch; the old man drops his hat and shows off his shiny bald head. 
A different kind of hunt is then undertaken: 


Manasses, Description of a crane hunt 45-56 (Messis and Nilsson). See above, Chapters 1 and 2. 
Manasses, Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches 23 (Horna). 

Manasses, Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches (Horna) 40-51. Cf. Manasses, 
Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 466 (Kurtz): 9porpa unxavrjcac8oi 
Se€twotata. 

Manasses, Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches 51-61. There is also a goldfinch 
(&ovpóyAnvos), the bird mourned by Manasses in the Monody on the death of his goldfinch, in lines 
55-61: llapégepov 58 Kal GAAO oTpPOUPiov TrEepIKAAAgs, Wpaiov Thy div, KaAdv idéo8a1, AóAov 
&koÜocar, ETITEPTIES QUOT kal TOAUMHVOV' f] KEPAAT POIVIKE® repir]vOio ro Bópparri, TO SE TTEPOV 
moris  £xpo (ero: ayAadtrtepov jy, TrepiTéppupov fv, KaT&oOTPEOV, XPUTEÓTTEpOV. 
AotpoyAnvov ó yépav ékóAe TO oTpOUBioV ExEivo TO épuOpókpavov, Kal évekaux&ro TH ToU 
Caou KAAALYAWTTIA Kai óABioSaipova ikás: TOv Éyovra UTrép Kpoicov, UTrép Avtioxov. 


55 Manasses, Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches 61-3 (Horna). 
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Not long after, siskins were seen flying above, and I saw another, stranger 
kind of hunt. There was a fine and light string; the end of this had been tied 
to the arrangement of those twigs of sweet bay. Attached to the string was 
also a live siskin and the siskin was a decoy; the other end of the string had 
been entrusted to a youngster. As then the siskins approached in large 
numbers — a countless army, one could say — so the young man slowly 
touched the string and thus reminded the poor siskin of flying. While it 
could not, it still fluttered its wings and tried to fly and lured its kin. 


Met’ oU TOAU Kal otrivol Ürreprrerópevoi óóg8noav, Kal EiSov &ypas rpórrov 
Koivetepov Etepov. urjpiv8os Tv TeTavt Kal Aerrry TaUTHs TO Ökpov TH TÕV 
karabáàgvov £kstvoov PaRSav guTEia TPOSESETO. EENPTETO rfjg umptv8ou 
Kai (oa orrivos kai ñv f] ottivos TaAeUTpIa’ TO SE Érepov &KpOV TO THis 
unpiv8ou traidapioxos tretioteuto. “Aya TÉ oUv KaT& TrOAAOUS ol oTrivol 
TIPOOTIECAV, OTPATOS, àv etmroi TIS, uupiorrAn8js, Kal ó TraldapioKos dpa 
Tij unpiwbov dveodBer Kal Tij ToAatmopov otivov Umovsuiuvnoke 
tetaopou. ‘H 8 oùk Éyouca pév, émtepuyige S’otv xod érrexeipel 
metaleobar Kai éródeue TO Sydqpurov.*4 


The narrative goes on, but let us stop here and consider the description in 
relation to the bird-catching imagery employed when Manasses describes 
the grammar contests. Obviously, the ekphrasis allows for much more 
detailed description, but what makes the imagery as such so useful for the 
description of schedography is the setting of traps. They are not described, 
but referred to in the way in which Hagiotheodorites captures the boys in 
various manners: one ‘by the tip of his wing’, another ‘by the neck’ and so 
on.’ The methods are also alluded to in the corresponding passage about 
Nikephoros Komnenos, where the ‘visible bait’ is attractive and the 
‘hidden traps’ powerful."^ An important difference between the ekphrasis 
of the hunt and the imagery used for grammar contests is the role of the 
boys: being happy and playful hunters in the description, they are the 
hunted preys in the contests. 

As for the Origins of Oppian, probably intended for boys being trained 
in grammar and rhetoric, it contains no descriptions of hunting at all. 


84 Manasses, Description of the catching of siskins and chaffinches 157-65 (Horna). This kind of trap is 
known from the illuminations to Oppian’s Cynegetica in Marc. Gr. Z 139; see Spatharakis 2004: 
24 and fig. 4. The illustrated passage, 1.62—6 (Mair), reflects the overall tone of Manasses’ ekphrasis 
and may have inspired him: Not pt i£eurfjpi móvos yAuKUs: f| yap èm’ &ypnv | oùk kop, oU 
Sperrávny, où xóAkea Sotpa pépovtan, | AN’ adTois èmì Spuuà cuvéprropos Éorrero KipKos | koi 
SoAixal Goouryyes Uypds Te ueAbxpoos i£ós | of Te Sinepinv SÓvaxes Tratgouow &roprióv. Note also 
fig. 22, likewise illustrating a bird hunt. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 264-74 (Horna), cited and translated above. 
Manasses, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 453-66 (Kurtz), cited and 
translated above, Chapter 3. 
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However, two things must be noted. First, the metaphor used for the 
intellectual ambitions of Oppian’s father: ‘hunting down the best of all 
kinds of learning’, he trains his son ‘for similar hunts’.°” Hunting imagery 
is in this manner included in the poem without any direct descriptions of 
hunting. Second, the fact that such descriptions were made by Oppian 
himself are indicated by the closing remarks of the poem, pointing out the 
ekphrastic quality of Oppian’s work, ‘bringing the things he discusses in 
front of the [readers’] eyes’.®® It is of little importance that Manasses did 
not read Oppian’s original [xieutika (On bird-hunting) and probably had to 
rely on the prose paraphrase attributed to Dionysios;*? within the literary 
imaginary of the didactic situation, that part of Oppian’s work was indeed 
lost,”° but his thoughts and style still lived on in his texts and in the 
characterization of him as an author. The educative intention of the poem 
accordingly transcends the didactic presentation of anecdotal biography by 
far — this is a highly self-conscious didactic poem presenting the life of a 
didactic poet, who also dedicated his work to imperial patrons and wrote 
in a manner that rivals contemporary rhetor-teachers. 


Enigmatic Exercises 


Let us in light of these readings turn to the schede attributed to Manasses. 
Do they in any way express the authorial voice — the model author — who, 
as we have seen, is clear in the Astrological poem and certainly 


57 Manasses, Origins of Oppian 16-18 (Colonna), cited above. The word used for ‘training’ is even 
ckuAaksUo, the term used for hunters training puppies. For a similar use of metaphors in a paratext, 
see John Tzetzes introductory passage to his scholia on Oppian’s Halieutica (On fishing): 
Xpnodpevos, Tai, TH Aoyiopow Sikrüc | èE 'OrrmiavoO tot Pubot r&v yapitwv | &ypav Aóycv 
TrayKaAov aveiAkuod co, | ¿yœ yap iva ut má8ms ånõiav, | Aoumpós kateokevaoa Thy 
travdciciav (Colonna 1964: 36). The passage is discussed by Budelmann 2002: 160: ‘Tzetzes 
adapts his metaphors to the subject matter of the Halieutica: he pulls up a catch from the depth. 
The catch is a catch of /ogoi, and ... it is served up for the reader’s or audience’s pleasure.’ Cf. the 
opening lines of Sketches of the mouse 1.2—4 (Papademetriou) on the ‘feast of learning’ being set for 
the students. On the popularity of Oppian in the twelfth century, see Rhoby 2010: 169-70. 

The ancient handbooks on progymnasmata (e.g. Theon and Aphthonios) described the ekphrasis as 
a way of ‘bringing the subject matter vividly before the eyes’ of its recipient; see e.g. Webb 2009: 
39-59. On the use and function of ekphrasis in Manasses, see Nilsson 2005; in the middle 
Byzantine period, see Nilsson 2021b. 

See Garzya 1955/57 and Papathomopoulos 1976. Note also the possible inspiration of Cynegetica 
1.62—6 cited above, n. 84. 

Manasses, Origins of Oppian 24-30 (Colonna): év@a cuvóv 'Orrmiavós att TpiokovroUrngs | thy 
T&v ix80cov Zypawev &ypav Ttjv évoMav, | Thy r&v 8nplov pev! adTHy, eira Thy r&v ópvéov | oov 
dAAoIs TrAeloci, Aerrrodis Kal BpaxutuhTois BipAors, | Gvrrep KaTEKAUXTTATO xpóvos ó rravBapiéroop, 
| ToUTwv tæv úo TEAEOV qrioópevos Kal póvoy | r&v Eis TK kuvnyécia Kal TIPds rfjv évocMav. 
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distinguishable in the Origins of Oppian? Does the enigmatic form of the 
schedos even allow for such a personalized voice? 

The five schede that have come down to us under the name of Manasses 
all have Christian themes: the first narrates the Life of Daniel the Stylite, 
the second and third address the Theotokos, the fourth describes Mary’s 
entry into the temple and the fifth seems to offer part of a martyrium.?' 
The Life of Daniel offers an interesting complement to other Lives that are 
part of Manasses’ production — not only the Origins of Oppian, but also the 
biographical sections of orations and the Verse chronicle —, so let us begin 
by taking a closer look at that exercise. In order to give an impression of 
the kind of challenges the students met, I offer first the ‘original’ version of 
the schedos as it stands in the manuscript (based on the apparatus offered by 
Polemis) and then the ‘corrected’ version as presented in the edition by 
Polemis, marking the ‘traps’ in bold. My translation follows the ‘corrected’ 
version.?* 


OvK ëw TravTÓs Kaipov, av ai THv àOAcv éTopaciai Ta KATH TOV péyav 
Aavina eis uécov &y&ycoi Kal col Sai ai Aitai &v Tromjowvtal, oUM oye, 
Sie. Tà vVewv yàp qiAoAóyov &vreUOsv rroAaiopara £Aeyyx8rioovron. "AM 
uou ouvavTiAauBavou ToU Tróvou óg oTeppóv Tmpomúpyiov, TATEpP 
GeloTate, kai TH Tiv Spdcov Hiv myéa TÀv ov mpoctuxóv 
UTravawuxe kai keva rape ye Tois Ùuvoŭo oe. 


Oùk ëw TravTÓs kaipoU, dv ai THv àOAcv éroiaoiat TA KATH TOV péyav 
AavitA eis pécov &yaywor Kal ool Sè FeAnTéav TroitjowvTal, oUAAOYE, 
Siaitav. Néwv yap qiUAoAóyov évtetbev tradaiouata &eyynjoovroa. 
AMG pou cuvavriAouB&vou ToU TrÓvou ws OTEPPOV TIPOTTUPyloOV, TaTEP 
GeloTate, Kai TH THhv Spdcov iv mya Tv odv Trpoceuyav 
UTravawuxe Kal kavs trápny: rois Uuvoton o¢.77 


It is not inappropriate if the preparations of the contests bring the story of 
the Great Daniel into focus and produce for you, my class, a life to be 
wished for.?* For the struggles of young lovers of letters shall thus be 
brought to the test. But assist me in my labour, most holy father, like a 
firm bulwark, and pouring over us the dew of your prayers, refresh us and 
bring new strength to those who sing your praise. 


See Polemis 1996: 282: ‘Die letzte Schede ist ein Bruchteil des Martyriums irgendwelcher Heiliger, 
die ich nicht bestimmen konnte. Wahrscheinlich handelt es sich um eine Paraphrase zu dem 
Kapitel von Symeon Metaphrastes, wo er die Antwort niederschreibt, die die Märtyrer auf die 
Ermutigung des Herrschers, sich für die Götter zu opfern, gaben." 

C£. the methods of Polemis 1996 and Vassis 1993/94 respectively. 

Manasses, Schedos 1.1—6 (Polemis). 

Cf. Gregory of Nazianzus, Carmina moralia 948.7. Here I take 8eAntéos to be an equivalent of 
@eAntés, which seems to be the case also in Gregory's poem. 
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Having thus addressed both the presence of the students, greeted as 
ovAAoye (assembly or meeting), and the contest or struggle that lies ahead 
of them, and having stated that the day of the class is suitable for Daniel 
the Stylite (December 11), whom he asks to be gracious, the teacher moves 
on to the narrative element of the life. Daniel fled from his wealthy 
parents, not being interested in riches, and went to the large city of 
Constantinople. He first lived in a church, but then climbed up on a 
pillar. There he resisted all human pleasures, looking forward only to the 
delight of the heavenly kingdom. Here the schedos turns into dodecasyl- 
lable verse, though without breaking off the narrative flow: 


Therefore the grace of the holy spirit | made him produce wondrous omens, 
| drive away illnesses and banish demons. 


"EvreG8ev AUTH TrveUparros 8etou xpi; 
auToupyov eipyócaro onueiav Eévoov, 


n 1 \ n 95 
vócov Si@kTHv, quyaóosurT]v Satpóvov. 


There is nothing particular about the story itself as narrated here: it is most 
likely the version as revised by Symeon Metaphrastes,”° and the language 
used is typical for Byzantine hymns and prayers — this is accordingly a 
useful example for imitation. Moreover, the opening of the schedos is 
interesting in its way of referring to the trial of ‘young lovers of letters’, 
that is, students who are trained to become future teachers, functionaries 
and rhetors.?” The ‘contests’ here probably refers to the class itself rather 
than to the kind of contests arranged at the court and described in other 
texts by Manasses,? but the tests are certainly the same — to find and fix 
the grammatical problems, while at the same time learning about compo- 
sition in both prose and verse. Saints’ lives are common themes for schede, 
often — as in this case — determined by the day of the class.?? The 
Theotokos is also a common theme, useful not only for future writers of 
poems and sermons, but also for practising panegyrics in general. The 
closing verses of Schedos 2 could certainly be used metaphorically in various 
situations also beyond a religious setting: 


?5 Manasses, Schedos 1.28—30 (Polemis). The switch from prose to verse is a standard device of the 


bipartite schedos; see Agapitos 2015c. 

PG 116, 969-1037. 

Cf. Manasses, Letter 1 (Horna): T@ pidoAdyw TO Sdpov, TH Aoyo8érn Tov Adyov, with Funerary 
oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 184 (Kurtz): dyes kai tüp qiAoAoyias évtpégpeTan Kat 
ZiiAos xaptrov bnropifis, and Verse chronicle 3 (Lampsides) (prAoAoyaotéTN). 

Manasses, Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 453-66 (Kurtz); Manasses, 
Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 264-74 (Horna). 

See Vassis 1993/94. 
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Delivered, then, from wandering in the dark | we walk in a straight path to 


the unfading light. 


AtradAayévtes Toryapotv oKdTous mrA&vns 
eUOuSpouotue eis avéoTrepov o£Aos. ^? 


These two verses are reminiscent of several Biblical passages, referring to 
the sinful path of man and the light found in Christ.'°* But similar verses 
could also work, for example, in the context of the imperial light of 
Emperor Manuel — the eternal sun of the empire — or for the delivery 
from troubles in the writer's projected life-story.'^" The use of motifs and 
similes from the Old and New Testaments as well as hymnography is also 
part of the lesson, as is the variation of epithets and names, particularly 
notable in Schedos 3. It opens with a curse on those who do not praise the 
virgin: ‘May for blasphemers be parched, o gate of God, all words of their 
filthy mouths, with which they do not proclaim you, the chaste mother of 
God. For you gave birth, o girl, to a son...’ (Arrogpuyéo8ccav, à TYAN 
8:00, roig PAaognyols, ócoi pwval oTduatos puTTapot, àv @ Oot ot 
unrépa UT, KaTayyéAAouoW dbidpbopov. ZU yap ETEKES, G KOPN, 
vidv...)."°? After presenting the virgin in a well-known manner as the 
solution to numerous hardships and pains, the schedos culminates in a 
series of Biblical epithets, so that the closing verses contain no fewer than 
six words used in the Old Testament but here employed for Mary: 


Hail, gold-wrought bed of Solomon, | ladder, ark, jar, bush, lamp. 


"O yaiipe, xpucóreukre ZoAouów kAivn, 
"S 1 n n 1 104 
KAILA, KIBAOTE, OTaUVE, Bate, Auxvia. 


Such passages offer practically the entire vocabulary one needs in order to 
praise the Theotokos and would thus have been highly useful for stu- 
dents.'^? But the question remains: is there any room in this kind of 
exercise for the model author? 


Manasses, Schedos 2.22—3 (Polemis). 

See e.g. Psalms 82:5; Proverbs 4:19; Isaiah 9:2; Jude 1:13; John 8:12 and 12:35. 

Cf. esp. Manasses, Letter 1.5 (Horna) and Letter 2.1-12 (Horna), along with the Address by the way 
3-5 and 20 (Browning), cited and discussed above, Chapter 4. For the imagery of Emperor 
Manuel as the sun, see above, Chapter 2. 

Manasses, Schedos 3.1—4 (Polemis). 

Manasses, Schedos 3.33—4 (Polemis). KAivn Song 3:7; XMpo£ Gen. 28:12; xiporé Ex. 25:9-10; 
cTépve Ex. 16:33; Bote Ex. 3:2; Auyvia Ex. 25:30-31. 

Cf. the two poems on the Theotokos by Theodore Prodromos, edited and commented in Zagklas 
2014: 266—75 (Zagklas nos. 8-9 = Hórandner nos. 129-30). 
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From what has been cited so far, there are few traces in the schede of that 
recognizable authorial voice that has been traced throughout the previous 
sections of this book. The only thing that stands out at all, and just barely, 
is the opening of the first schedos with its reference to ‘lovers of letters’ 
(philologos) — a word that Manasses occasionally plays around with'?5 — 
and the request for ‘refreshing dew’ from the addressed saint, reminiscent 
of demands for compensation from worldly patrons.'°” But it could, of 
course, be argued that those words are so common among authors in 
similar situations that they mean nothing particular here. As noted by 
Ioannis Vassis, schede are known for being difficult to attribute, since not 
all of them betray an individual author's style,’°* so there is nothing 
strange about the attribution of these schede to Manasses in spite of the 
lack of his usual voice. However, there is one text that may offer a different 
perspective of the matter: the so-called Sketches of the mouse (Schede tou 
myos), traditionally attributed to Theodore Prodromos but which Horna 
maintained was written by Manasses. ^? 

Horna's attribution of the text to Manasses was based primarily on three 
arguments: only one manuscript attributes the text to Prodromos,' '? the 
prose rhythm of the Sketches of the mouse adheres to that of Manasses" 
and the close similarities between the Sketches of the mouse and a passage in 
the Description of the Earth. Horna’s arguments have generally been found 
inconclusive, but the attribution to Prodromos also remains ‘rather 
weak’.""* It is not my intention in the present study to try to attribute 
more texts to Manasses, but to discuss and critically assess such attribu- 
tions within the frame of Manasses’ entire production and the authorial 
voice that he projects in those works. While neither prose rhythm nor a 
specific vocabulary may offer conclusive evidence, it is still relevant to 


Manasses, Letter 1 (Horna): T& qiAoAóyc TO 86pov, TH Aoyo8érn Tov Aóyov; see also above, 
n. 97. 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 16—17 (Lampsides): «oi tov ToU kórou kaúvowva Kal TAs TaAorTroopias | 
ai Swpeai 8pocíLouci kevoUpevat cuyvékis. 

Vassis 1993/94: 8, discussing the schede by Prodromos on Christian themes (among which a stylite 
and the Theotokos). This could be the case also for the political verses transmitted in the 
Barocc. 131 and possibly composed by Manasses; see Horna 1902: 13-14 and 21. For a brief 
discussion, see above, Chapter 4, n. 113. 

Horna 1904; 324, n. 1; Horna 1905: 12—14. See now also Lauxtermann 2021: n. 55. 

When Horna made this claim, only two manuscripts were known (Par. Gr. 2652, used by 
Boissonade, and Vat. Gr. 711, consulted by Horna); since then three more manuscripts have 
been added for the edition of Papademetriou 1969, but none of them contains any indication of 
the author. 

Based on the analysis made by Maas 1902; see also Hérandner 1981: 144-50 for the same 
argument. 

Marciniak 2017: 510; cf. e.g. Mercati 1927 and, more recently, Meunier 2016: esp. 16, n. 33. 
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consider the kind of arguments that are proposed or rejected in such 
discussions, especially in view of Manasses’ tendency to recycle his own 
words and phrases. Let us therefore compare the two passages in question 
and look at the arguments for and against an attribution to Manasses and 
Prodromos respectively. 

The Sketches of the mouse is a kind of schedographic diptych that tells the 
story of a mouse who cannot resist the temptation of some leftovers and 
therefore has the misfortune of being caught by a cat. The mouse tries to 
use rhetoric in order to save himself, posing as a monk and presenting a 
cento of verses from the Psalms in order to impress the cat. The cat, 
unmoved, tells him that his mouth will be his grave. The passage that is 
close to the Description of the Earth is placed in the first schedos and runs as 
follows. 


There was also the head of a beautiful mullet, and the mouse hurriedly 
threw himself at it. Yet, even as he desired [it], he was afraid: he opened his 
mouth and, shaking, stepped back. While his stomach pushed him towards 
the food, fear put him to flight. Desire stirred in him, but his cowardly 
heart held him back. Even as he was running toward it, he was running 
away from it. He desired food but fled as if from an enemy. He suspected 
that a cat might be hidden somewhere in the bones. Nevertheless, after a 
long time he shook off the fear and threw himself at the head of the mullet. 


"Hv éxeioe koi TplyAns &yAaoudpgou Kpaviov xoi ToUT@ gépav 6 ÜŞ 
&méppuyev éautóv. Koi tv ópoU Aryveuduevos kai poßoúpevos: Ópa TO 
cTópa Urrf|vorye Kal Gua óTrórpopgos aveTrOdilev. H p&v yaotnp fjmeryev 
eis Tpogtyy, TO 86 Stos Érperrev Eis QUYTV: TO HEV SpEKTIKOV &vnpétiev, GAN 
&vremélye TO SeidokapSiovy Gua émérpeye Kal Gua ómérpeye Kal cos 
&6o81pov Heee Kal as TroAguiov Epeuyev. “Yrratrteve yap, uN ToU Tis 
KaTOIKIS105 aiAoupis Tois GoTEOIS EUTTEPIKEUTITOITO. "Opoos SÈ TO Sé05 SWE 
Tote a&troTivaEduevos TH kpaviw THs TpiyAns évérritte.' ? 


The corresponding passage in the Description of the Earth is inserted in a 
long ekphrasis of a mosaic depicting a personification of the Earth as a 
woman, surrounded by nine tableaux depicting various fruits (fresh and 
dried), the leftovers of a meal, seafood, fish and a cock. The little mouse is 
part of the representation of the leftovers. 


A mouse had smelled the heap, for the animal is indeed greedy and quickly 
grasps the smell of food. It had thus smelled the heap and attacked. In its 
rush it ignored everything that was there, passed it by without even looking 
at it, considering it to be useless and tasteless. It had desired the head of the 


"3° Sketches of the mouse 15-23 (Papademitriou), tr. Marciniak 2017: 524. 
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red mullet and attacked it with frenzy. What clever invention, though! The 
artist had painted it as both greedy and frightened. It opened its mouth and, 
at the same time, moved back scared. Its belly pressed it upon the food, but 
fear put it to flight. Its appetites urged it forward, but cowardice held it 
back. It advanced and retreated. It wanted the red mullet as a titbit, but 
avoided it as an enemy, looking at the heap distrustfully, should the cat of 
the house be hiding inside it. With such an expertise had the painter 
represented the mouse in its dilemma. 


"Ho8eró moðev éxeivns Tfjg dGoTHOEWS US Aixvov 88 dpa TO (Gov koi 
TAXEWS Tij; TOV yevoTdv ous avtiAauPavopyevov: Tjo8ero Sù TÄS 
SoTMOEWS kai oio8ópuevos OfEws ETTESPauE Kal érmibpopiov TdV p£v GAACV 
üTrepegpóvnos kai rrapfjA6ev as &ypnora Kal &gfjkev as áppcra Kal OUSE 
BAérrew. Trpocerroificoo, ÓAog SE ToU kpaviou Tfj; rptyAng éyévero Kal 
ToUTO pépæv Emépouyev éauróv. AAN à This copias! "Eypowsv atTtov ó 
Texvitns Kal Aixveuóuevov Kai goBoUuevov: Gua TO oTópa Urrjvorye Kai 
Gua UTOTPONOS aveTTOSilev- f] EV YAOTTp ijrrerye TIPOS Tpogr]v, TO SE Sos 
Umétpettev eis puyty: TO èv ópekrikóv dvnpébilev, ĠAN  &vremelye TO 
SeiAokapdiov: Gua &rérpeye Kal ó&rrérpeye: Kal cg ESaSipov HOA Kal cog 
TroAgulov Épeuye SeiAaios Kai TAV owpeiav aUTAVv TÓV doTtéwv UTraTrtEvE, 
un TOU T1s v aUTOIS KaATOIKIS105 aiAoupos TapaKpUTTTOITO. Meta ro1aTns 
coglas ó pts éxeivos Busiv eikóvioro. "4 





The two passages are close to each other, which to previous scholars 
suggested a potential influence in one direction or the other. Maas accused 
Manasses of plagiarizing the work of Prodromos, while Horna argued that 
the procedure of borrowing from contemporaries would have been 
unthinkable.'? As noted by Marciniak in a recent study, it is not 
unthinkable at all, but rather fairly common in the twelfth century." 
However, an aspect that complicates the discussion of influence, not noted 
by any of these scholars, is the probable hypotext of both passages: the 
opening passage of the so-called Xenia II of Philostratus’ Imagines, depict- 
ing a hare caught in the same moment of hesitation: 


This hare in his cage is the prey of the net, and he sits on his haunches 
moving his forelegs a little and slowly lifting his ears, but he also keeps 
looking with all his eyes and tries to see behind him as well, so suspicious is 
he and always cowering with fear. 


Manasses, Description of the Earth 151-63 (Lampsides), tr. Nilsson 2005: 126, revised. 

Maas 1902: 511, n. 1; Horna 1904: 324, n. 1: ‘An ein Plagiat zu denken, geht nicht recht an.’ See 
also Lauxtermann 2021: n. 55: ‘it is out of the question that Prodromos would plagiarize Manasses 
in such a manner, or Manasses Prodromos, for that matter: they are both too good for that’. 
Marciniak 2017: $11. 
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‘O p&v &v TG Oikiokw Aaywods SikTUOU papa, KaOnTOI Sè ETT! TOV oxeAóv 
UtroKivév Tos TPO Bious Kai UTreyeipwov TÒ os, AAA xod BAérrei ravi TH 
BAguyati, BovAetar è Kal xorómiww Óóp&v Sr Utrowiav Kai TO dei 
TTfjocew. 7 


The use of Philostratus is rather frequent in the ekphraseis by Manasses, 
which may speak in favour of his Description of the Earth being an ‘original’ 
work, not influenced by any other contemporary text, but at the same time 
the many layers of transtextual relations here complicate the question of 
influence." "* At least three explanations for the similarities of the two texts 
could be proposed, all related to textual and literary rather than moral, 
philosophical or theological issues." '? 

First scenario: the Sketches of the mouse was indeed written by 
Prodromos, or by any of his fellow teachers, and inspired Manasses to 
include a mouse in his Description of the Earth. In that case, Manasses must 
have recognized the Philostratean hypertext and decided to underline it by 
adapting Philostratus also in the introductory part of his ekphrasis. ^? 
Second scenario: the Sketches of the mouse was written by Manasses as an 
exercise for students and the description of the mouse was recycled in the 
Description of the Earth — or the other way around. ^ The form of the 
Sketches of the mouse, written in prose but ending with dodecasyllable 
verses, is the same as in the schede attributed in the manuscripts to 
Manasses and analysed above. ^^ Third scenario: the Sketches of the mouse 
was written by Prodromos or someone else, imitating the passage of 
Philostratus, while Manasses composed his Description of the Earth 


Philostratus, Imagines 2.26 (Benndorf and Schenkl), tr. Fairbanks. 

For the use of Philostratus, see e.g. Manasses, Description of the Earth 5-16 (Lampsides) (cf. 
Philostratus, Imagines 1, proem 1-2), Description of the Earth 109-14 (cf. Imagines 1.6.1), 
Description of the Earth 215-19 (cf. Imagines 1.31.1); see also Manasses, Description of the 
Cyclops 46-51 (Sternbach) (cf. Philostratus, Imagines 2.18.3). A more thorough search would 
probably reveal many more examples. For a comparison between the openings of the Description of 
the Earth and the Description of the Cyclops in relation to Philostratus, see Nilsson 2011: 127-8. 
The similarity between the Description of the Earth, the Sketches of the mouse and Philostratus is 
noted by Foskolou 2018: 91—2, with texts and translations in the Appendix. 

For the moral significance of the mouse as a symbol of greed, see Bazaiou-Barabas 1994: 105-6, 
114-15. On philosophical and theological implications, see Meunier 2016 (including also the 
Katomyomachia in her analysis). 

See above, n. 118. 

One may note that the image of the mouse caught in a trap or net (&pkóov at the beginning of the 
second schedos, changed by Papademetriou into capkiwv, but translated as ‘trap’ by Marciniak 
2017: 525) may be read in relation to both a Philostratean hypertext and the schedographic 
imagery used by Manasses in the Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 264-74 (Horna) and the 
Funerary oration on the death of Nikephoros Komnenos 453-66 (Kurtz). 

122 Cf. Marciniak 2017: 511. 
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independently of that person’s work, but adapting the same Philostratean 
ekphrasis. 

These are not even all the possibilities, but only a few. My point is that 
we tend to interpret texts and attribute them to certain authors based on 
preconceived ideas of textual as well as personal relations. From our 
modern perspective, based on romantic notions of originality, one text 
has to precede the other. According to the same reasoning, one author has 
to be more important than the other and therefore more likely to be 
imitated. ^? But such notions do not seem to characterize writing practices 
in the twelfth century, and certainly not the production of progymnasmata 
and schedography. It seems likely that Manasses wrote the Sketches of the 
mouse, but one should still accept the complexity of textual relations in the 
period in which the text was most probably composed. This does not mean 
that a search for the model author in the schedographic writing that may or 
may not be attributed to Manasses is all in vain, but rather that certain 
kinds of texts may have been produced less for self-display and more for 
the benefit of the students and future rhetors of Constantinople. 


The Model Author and the Teacher 


I set out primarily to analyse two poems and five schede, but the investi- 
gation has taken me beyond the boundaries of those texts, and beyond the 
boundaries of what is usually defined as didactic or school context. Some 
of the ekphraseis that I initially tried to exclude have been brought back 
into the discussion, as has the Verse chronicle and, above all, the potentially 
Manassean Sketches of the mouse. So where has this taken us, in terms of 
understanding the instructive intentions of Manasses the model author 
and his teaching activities? Let us return once more to Hagiotheodorites 
and the description of the grammar contest in the presence of the emperor, 
who must have been Manuel I Komnenos. The textual and social relations 
between this passage and a number of other texts — the ekphraseis and the 
schede, but also the Origins of Oppian — provide a perfect example of the 
model proposed by Zagklas, that is, the ‘classroom’ as only one of several 
‘communicating vessels’ between which the teacher-writer would move in 
twelfth-century Constantinople. 

Manasses’ praise of the logothete Hagiotheodorites as, among other 
things, a skilful game leader of grammar contests, offers a transtextual 
key to understanding the relation between texts and contexts involving 


123 See above, n. 115. 
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teaching, rhetorical display and patronage. As we have seen above, texts 
with instructive intentions — whether for patrons or students — may very 
well be expressed in the regular voice of the model author, but they may 
also supress that voice in favour of their educational purpose (as in the less 
personal schede discussed above). ^^ The use of the same motifs or imagery 
in texts composed for different occasions and with different functions 
creates intertextual links that may help the audience to navigate the 
production of a certain writer, but which also help the writer to make 
his voice noticed and heard. Even schedography could in this manner 
‘transcend the classroom, ^? just as didactic poems written for specific 
addressees could be reused for pedagogical use beyond that primary 
occasion. Ekphraseis could be used for education, for panegyrics and for 
rhetorical display — any one function does not exclude the others, and it 
may be more important to acknowledge the multiple functions than to pin 
down the ‘primary use". ^* 

The different social positions of the writer in society are thus made part 
of his literary output, since no clear distinction between didactic and other 
kinds of texts can be made. In fact, Byzantine texts are often didactic, 
which may be seen in relation to their occasional functions and extra- 
textual messages. "7 Even a text such as the Encomium of Michael 
Hagiotheodorites, with a primary panegyric purpose — praise in exchange 
for favours — offers teaching in the roles to be assumed by writer and 
patron, by students and provider of funding (emperor/orphanotrophos). It 
may be relevant from this perspective to consider more carefully the 
relation between Manasses, Manuel and Hagiotheodorites, and the occa- 
sion at which they (allegedly) met to watch the students contend: ‘At one 
occasion a contest is arranged for the foster children of grammar in the 
presence of the emperor’ (iotatat tote koi maii Tpogipols ypoqpporikfis 
èv dpParpois BaciAécs &ycy). ^? 


Cf. Vassis 1993/94 on similar tendencies in the production of Prodromos. 

Zagklas 2014: 75. Cf. Vassis 1993/94 on schedography taking on a new panegyric function, 
praising patrons. This does not necessarily mean that it became a new ‘genre’, but rather that it 
took on a new function according to processes similar to those of the ekphrasis (moving from 
rhetorical exercise to independent text type). See also the series of articles by Agapitos on 
schedography and its function beyond the classroom; Agapitos 2015a-c and 2017. 

Cf. Zagklas 2014: 81, on the need to distinguish ‘between texts designed to be used primarily in a 
teaching setting and those meant to be inscribed’. 

Cf. the discussion of the term Gebrauchstext; see Garzya 1981; cf. Lauxtermann 2003: 30. On these 
functions of Byzantine literature, see also above, Chapter 1. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 264-5 (Horna). 
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This kind of contest is known from several other sources, the most well- 
known being a passage in the Alexiad of Anna Komnene."? Anna 
describes how the children of the grammar school at the 
Orphanotropheion, established by her father Alexios I Komnenos, recopy 
and cite schede as a way of learning and practising ancient Greek gram- 
mar.??^ As noted by Timothy Miller in his studies of the 
Orphanotropheion, such contests seem to have been regularly organized 
by the teachers of the school in the presence of powerful patrons. Miller 
has paid special attention to two schede attributed to a certain Leo of 
Rhodes, a teacher who feels ‘worn out in addressing the tribes of young 
children’ by his hard work at the school of the Orphanotropheion.'*" Both 
of these schede are included in the Vaticanus Palatinus Gr. 92, the man- 
uscript containing numerous schedographic texts, among which two by 
Manasses.'** Another teacher associated with the school of the 
Orphanotropheion, whose schede have been preserved in the same manu- 
script, is Prodromos. His schedographic production was marked by inno- 
vation, noted already by his own students, and in particular by the 
tendency to add dodecasyllable verses at the end of a prose schedos.'?? 

All this taken together, and especially combined with the fact that 
Michael Hagiotheodorites held the office of orphanotrophos in 1166 and 
1170, ?* makes it plausible to associate Manasses with the grammar school 
at the Orphanotropheion specifically rather than with the Patriarchal 
School in general. As noted by Miller, many of the teachers of the school 
eventually became bishops, which would then also support the possibility 
that Manasses became bishop of Panion at a later stage of his career. ?? If 
we read the passage carefully, it may even contain an allusion to the 
teaching situation of Manasses: the ‘foster children of grammar’ (traci 
Tpogipots ypaupatıkñs) could be a reference to the Orphanotropheion 
and its grammar school."3° Then again, Sebastokratorissa Eirene is 
addressed in a similar manner at the beginning of the Verse chronicle as a 
‘foster child of learning’, presumably without any connotation of the 
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Anna Komnene, Alexiad 15.7.9 (Reinsch and Kambylis). The passage is cited and discussed in 
detail in Agapitos 2014. On other sources for such contests, see Miller 2003a: 17-18; Miller 
2003b: 230-2. 

On the question of whether Alexios had actually established the school or not, see Miller 2003b: 
209-12. 

Miller 2003a: 12-13. On the manuscript, see Gallavotti 1983: 24-30. 

See esp. Vassis 1993/94, but also Miller 2003b: 228; Zagklas 2017. 

Horna 1906: 193; Magdalino 1993: 256. 55 Miller 2003a: 10; Miller 2003b: 233-7. 
Miller 2003b: 231, n. 88, notes this possible allusion, but without suggesting that Manasses was 
one of the school’s teachers. 
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Orphanotropheion.'?" And Manasses, due to his association with the 
logothete and various other imperial and aristocratic patrons, may have 
taken part in a contest without being one of the school’s teachers. 

It is possible that more schede will eventually be attributed to Manasses 
or found in yet unexplored manuscripts,">* perhaps shedding more light 
on some of the questions raised in this chapter. For the present investiga- 
tion of Manasses and his self-representation, we can at least conclude that 
his voice is present also in educational contexts, and that they should not 
be separated from other social or textual settings in which he displayed his 
work. 


77 Manasses, Verse chronicle 8 (Lampsides): rpogiun Adyou. See above, n. 47. 
138 As noted by Polemis 1996: 282. 


CHAPTER 6 


Life, Love and the Past 
Self-Quotation and Recycling 


All writers repeat themselves. This is to some extent even what character- 
izes successful authors — the repetition of distinct motifs, turns of phrases 
and words that make their style recognizable to their readers. They also 
repeat elements from the tradition on which they rely: this has been part of 
authorial strategies since antiquity and helps the audience to place a new 
work in the appropriate setting of already known and accepted 
conventions, also known as genre systems. While such strategies are well- 
known and have served as the very basis of philological and literary studies 
for ages, there is definitely a limit to how much repetition readers — or at 
least critics — are ready to accept. Carefully constructed circular composi- 
tions, poetic works based on repetition with variation, a pronounced 
intertextuality along with a moderate use of self-reference, are usually 
appreciated as skilful and artistic, but an excessive use of the same tech- 
niques is often condemned as either tedious or problematic — a sign of the 
writer's lack of imagination, laziness or even plagiarism. This critique may 
be directed at both ancient and modern authors, but it has been particu- 
larly frequent in the case of Byzantine texts. 

While questions of imitation, often under the Greek term ‘mimesis’, 
and plagiarism have been rather thoroughly studied and discussed,’ the 
issue of self-imitation or self-reference in Byzantine literature has received 
much less attention. That is to say, the self-referential strategy understood 
as a way of pointing to the author himself has been noted in the cases of, 
for example, Michael Psellos and John Tzetzes," but self-reference as a 
textual strategy that points not to the author as a person (nor as a literary 


* From Hunger 1969/70 to Nilsson 2010 and 2014: 94-8, and Marciniak 2013. Note also Nilsson 
and Nystróm 2009. 

* Papaioannou 2013 and 2014 on Psellos, Pizzone 2018 on Tzetzes. On authorial self-confidence and 
self-referentiality in the twelfth century, see also several contributions in Pizzone 20142. 
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persona) but to the texts themselves is more rarely discussed.’ A recent 
exception has been provided by Stanislas Kuttner-Homs, who has studied 
self-referentiality in the case of Niketas Choniates as three different kinds 
of textual functions: self-representation (of the author), self-quotation 
(autocitation) and textual self-reference (métapoétique).* Kuttner-Homs 
shows that such procedures are a central part of the aesthetic norms to 
which Choniates adhered, norms — moreover — that had been at play since 
antiquity and were therefore inherited by Choniates from his literary 
predecessors. I very much agree with these presumptions and believe that 
the study of Kuttner-Homs is of great importance when we wish to 
understand the compositions of twelfth-century writers. 

In the present study, the first kind of self-reference defined by Kuttner- 
Homs, self-representation, is seen primarily as a narrative strategy, ‘telling 
the story’ of the author throughout his entire production of texts.’ The 
third kind, metapoetic self-reference that takes place on the level of the 
text, has been discussed above rather in terms of metaliterary or meta- 
textual commentary; to offer but one example, drawn from the Origins of 
Oppian, the choice of writing a didactic poem about an author who wrote 
didactic poems adds a metatextual quality to the text, enhanced by the fact 
that both authors wrote for imperial patrons.^ It is the second kind of self- 
reference defined by Kuttner-Homs — self-quotation — that is of most 
interest to me in this chapter, even if we have seen several examples of such 
procedures also in the preceding chapters. Self-quotation is interesting on 
linguistic, narratological and stylistic levels, because it helps achieve the 
recognizable voice of the model author. To accept the fact that such 
techniques were part of the ancient and Byzantine authors’ aesthetic norms 
and methods of the craft may help modern readers avoid judgemental 
approaches that condemn repetition in favour of ‘originality’ and accord- 
ingly misunderstand the crucial function of repetition and recycling. 


- 


Nilsson 2001 studied ‘auto-mimesis’ and ‘repetition with variation’ (based on Lodge 1976) as a 
narrative strategy in Hysmine and Hysminias, but that study was limited to one work whose author, 
Eumathios Makrembolites, is not otherwise known (with the exception of a series of riddles, 
included at the end of Hilberg’s edition of the novel; Hilberg 1876: 202-17). 

Kuttner-Homs 2016: vol. 2, 7: "L'autoréférence subsume trois domaines : la référence à soi, 
Pautocitation, la métapoétique.’ Cf. p. 584: ‘L’autoréférence se décline de trois manières : d'abord 
comme mise en scéne de l'auteur par lui-méme ; ensuite comme référence interne au sein du corpus 
nicétéen (autocitation); enfin comme référence des textes à eux-mémes (métapoétique).’ See also the 
more concise analysis in Kuttner-Homs 2018. 

On the idea of an authorial narrative, see above, Chapter 1. By 'author I here intend the model 
author, not the empirical author; see above, Chapter 4. 


See above, Chapter 5. 


+ 


^ 


a 
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Repetition and recycling are not failings on the part of the author, but 
central stylistic, rhetorical and narrative techniques.” 

In the context of twelfth-century Constantinople, recycling seems to be 
part of overall authorial strategies, both within individual authors’ produc- 
tion and between different authors. Theodore Prodromos recycled much 
of his material over the years, probably using the same or similar material 
with different functions in different settings." His style is later praised and 
imitated by his students, such as Niketas Eugenianos, whose novel was 
composed as a response to that of his former teacher.? Imitation was part 
of both educational and rhetorical practices and thus became an obvious 
part of literary aesthetics. But contrary to the modern way of understand- 
ing imitation as unoriginal and tedious, imaginative and skilful imitation 
was considered to be innovative. The use of the same story, the same 
motifs or the same words — equivalent to the manifold colours of a 
painter — could create novelty. For, as Manasses puts it in his Encomium 
of Michael Hagiotheodorites, ‘man is a creature that loves novelty; he finds 
the customary tedious, but desires what is done for the very first time in 
stories, in songs, in paintings’ (piAdKaivov yap Cóov ó &vOpwrtros Kai TO 
pv ouvndes ynta TpCOKOpES, AiyveUerod SE Trepi TA TIPwTwS PTI 
ywóueva èv ioropion, èv d&opacw, èv ypagois)."° Eustathios of 
Thessalonike makes similar observations when he analyses the Homeric 
epics, noting the listener's urge for novelty: 


The poet used this method both because it is novel and surprises with its 
unexpectedness — for to start naturally from the first events has nothing 
novel and the listener expects it to happen in this way in general — and 
because it is more forceful, i.e. better arranged. 


"Eut8c:5sucs SE ó Trointts ToUTO Gua uv Sià TO koüvompemég Kal TH 
aveATtiote Eevilov, TO yàp KaTa QUOI &ró TÕV TpwaTwV paoa oÙTE 
Kalvoy T1 Exel Kal Ó &kpoarrris SE ws &rrl TOAU otros EATTICEl yeveoBal, Gua 
Sè Kai Sià TO Bewórepov, TOUTECTIV oikovouikorepov. * 


? Cf. Nilsson 2001: 57 on repetition with variation in Hysmine and Hysminias: ‘In the light of 
repetition with variation as a narrative strategy it should, however, be seen as a stylistic and 
rhetorical effect, and not as a failing on the part of the author.’ 

Zagklas 2014: esp. 76. 

? This is indicated by a heading preceding the text in one of the mss of Eugenianos’ Drosilla and 

Charikles; see Conca 1990: 8—9 and 30. 

Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 6—8 (Horna). See above, Chapter 4. 

Eust. in M. 1.11.17-20 (van der Valk), tr. van den Berg 2016: 78 (here slightly revised), with 

discussion p. 79. 
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This skill in arranging narrative elements is crucial to successful writing — 
whether epics or oratory — and thus to the successful recycling of both others’ 
and one’s own material. In the case of Manasses cited above, it is his 
placement of the “Hellenic story’ of the ancient painter Apelles at the very 
beginning of his oration that is both innovative and useful, because the story 
of Apelles mirrors his own situation."* At the very basis of novelty lies thus 
the craft of letters (logos and grammata alike), allowing the writer to please his 
audience with the right combination of what is at the same time customary 
and new. The same compositional principles apply to the process, whether 
the writer draws on earlier material, on that of contemporary writers or on 
his own earlier production. In the latter case, self-quotation becomes a 
crucial part of creating an individual and recognizable voice. ? 

In this chapter, I turn to three works that employ the same form 
(political verse) and, moreover, a number of overlapping verses, ^ but 
which belong to different genres which traditionally are seen as having 
different functions: the Verse chronicle (a chronicle), the fragments of 
Aristandros and Kallithea (a novel) and the so-called Moral poem (a didactic 
poem with a moral aim). The use of political verse is an innovative feature 
per se when used for historiography and novel, and all three texts are 
characterized by the individual style or voice of Manasses. They also share 
some thematic features in their choice of motifs, themes and the use of a 
large number of gnomes and sayings. Even though the attribution of the 
Moral poem to Manasses has been challenged and should be seen as 
unsettled, the close relation between the three texts in terms of both 
content and form makes it relevant to consider them together. My analysis 
does not focus primarily on relations based on dependence, but I wish to 
understand the significance of authorial choices in this kind of repeated 
recycling of one's own (or perhaps someone else's) material — the way in 
which the same material transgresses genre conventions and contributes to 
the creation of a Manassean style or voice. 


A Pleasant Reading of the Past 


The Verse chronicle (Züvoyig Xpovixn) is the largest, the most widely 
known and the most frequently read of Manasses’ works. It consists of 


12 See above, Chapter 4. 

'5 For such procedures as ‘theft’ or plagiarism, see above, Chapter 3, n. 70. But note Marciniak 2013 
on this procedure as an overall accepted part of literary and rhetorical composition in the twelfth 
century. 

14 Mazal 1967b: 66-9 and 70-3. 
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more than 6,000 verses and has come down to us in more than a hundred 
manuscripts. '? It was continued, imitated and turned into vernacular prose 
in the Byzantine period,'^ translated into Bulgarian in the fourteenth 
century,’” and translated into Latin as early as 1573.'* Subject to imitation 
and praise all the way up to the early nineteenth century,’® it fell into 
scholarly disgrace rather later due to its poetic form and apparent lack of 
historical information. In the last few years the Verse chronicle has been 
somewhat rehabilitated, with several studies of both its handling of sources 
and its literary techniques,*° along with translations into modern lan- 
guages.’ What I should like to offer here is not another study of the 
literary characteristics of the chronicle, but a reconsideration of the chron- 
icle within the context of Manasses’ other preserved texts. I believe that 
such a perspective may offer a more nuanced picture and help us better 
understand both the chronicle and its author. Recycling and repetition are 
indeed central techniques in the chronicle tradition and in this sense 
Manasses uses the previous tradition pretty much as any other Byzantine 
chronicler,** but the question here is how to understand the recycling of 
motifs and verses within and across the entire production of Manasses. 
As already noted above, the chronicle was written for Sebastokratorissa 
Eirene and opens with an address to her, referring to the roles of both 


'5 The large number of mss witness a wide circulation of the text, even if many of them belong to later 
periods; see Lampsides 1996: Ixxvi-cxlix. 

For the continuation, see Grégoire 1924. On the vernacular version, see Praechter 1895 and 1898, 
more recently Genova 1993 and Iadevaia 2000-8. See also further below. 

On the Middle Bulgarian translation, see Yuretich 2018: 10-13; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 53-5. The 
Vatican ms offers the only illuminated version of Manasses’ Verse chronicle, on which see Boeck 
2015. 

This was even before the editio princeps (Meursius 1616). The translator was Johannes Leunclavius 
(Lówenklau) (1541—94), a German historian and orientalist who had also translated ancient authors 
such as Xenophon (1565) and Plutarch (1565). The edition of Meursius included also the 
translation by Leunclavius; for a list of early editions and translations, see Lampsides 1996: clv- 
clix; also Paul and Rhoby 2019: 55—7. On another contemporary reader, Martin Crusius (Kraus), 
renowned Hellenist in Tübingen, see Rhoby 2014 and 2018; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 1-3. 

See esp. the Greek enlightenment poet Kaisarios Dapontes, on which Lampsides 1969, along with 
Romanian polymath and writer Nicolae Iorga (cited above, Chapter 1). On the early modern 
reception of the Verse chronicle, see also Nilsson 202 1a. 

Reinsch 2002 and 2007; Nilsson 2005, 2006, 2019 and 2020; Kiapidou 2009; Nilsson and 
Nystróm 2009; Rhoby 2014; Taxidis 2017. 

English tr. in Yuretich 2018 and German tr. in Paul and Rhoby 2019, the latter with a substantial 
introduction to various aspects of the chronicle, including its sources, literary form and reception. 
As noted above, the English translation by Yuretich appeared when I had already made my own 
translations, which are consistently used in this book. For a recent description of the chronicle from 
a historiographical perspective taking literary aspects into account, see Neville 2018: 200-4. 
Though not quite; see Reinsch 2007 and Nilsson 2005, 2006 and 2021a. For a study of the 
techniques of ‘borrowing’ in the Byzantine chronicle tradition, with special focus on the Trojan war 
episode, see Jouanno 2014. 
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patron and writer.” In addition, a dedicatory poem praising Eirene, but 
written in hexameters, follows the Verse chronicle in some manuscripts. In 
Lampsides' edition, it was printed before the chronicle, but it was probably 
composed as a closing book epigram, corresponding to the opening verses 
of the work.** Since Manasses Verse chronicle also includes praise of 
Manuel I Komnenos (vv. 2507-12), his accession to the throne in 
1143 has often been seen as a terminus post quem, whereas Eirene’s death 
c.1153 provides the latest possible date for the composition of the work. 
However, it seems plausible to assume that this large work was written in 
portions, perhaps starting as early as the late 1130s or the early 1140s, and 
that the references to Manuel were inserted after 1143. The episodic 
structure of the work indicates that it was performed in portions, but in 
view of its length it seems unlikely that all episodes were ever performed." 
One could easily imagine the performance of certain narrative highlights, 
such as the programmatic opening offering an elaborate ekphrasis of the 
Creation," or the episodes describing particularly important or intriguing 
emperors of the past, such as Constantine the Great (306-37), Justinian 
I (527-65) or Leo the Iconoclast (717—41). An indication of such 
occasional functions is provided by the inclusion of Constantinopolitan 
details in all of these episodes, placing the historical past in the spatial 
environment in which the performance took place. Such a combination of 
past and present is a typical feature of occasional literature, which allows us 
to see the Verse chronicle as occasional in the sense that it was partially 
performed at specific occasions in the capital, most probably for the 
Sebastokratorissa and her entourage. ^? 


2 


- 


Manasses, Verse chronicle 1-26 (Lampsides). 

See Hórandner 2007: 332-3; Rhoby 2009: 323-5; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 15. The correspondence 
between the opening verses 1-26 of the Verse chronicle and the hexametric epigram is clear in the 
choice of words (esp. the first line’s Aéxvuco Totov S@pov åp’ fiuerépoio Trévoio), in spite of the 
epigram’s focus on Eirene’s husband Andronikos (died 1142). This does not necessarily mean that 
the Verse chronicle was composed and handed over in its entirety, but rather that the book epigram 
belonged to the ‘published’ version of the work. Cf. Magdalino 1993: 350-1, arguing that the 
reference to gifts in the opening verses ‘is to a series of gifts made before the work was completed’. 
In my view, the reference might as well be to gifts paid for in portions during the completion of the 
large commission. 

On the dating, see Lampsides 1988. Cf. Reinsch 2007: 266-7, dating the chronicle to 1150-53. Cf 
also Nilsson 2021a; Paul and Rhoby 2019: 7-9. 

See Paul and Rhoby 2019: 51 with n. 209 on a manuscript marginal note indicating that the Verse 
chronicle was read out loud to the Sebastokratorissa. 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 27-286 (Lampsides), on which Nilsson 2005. 

On the episodes on Justinian and Leo the Iconoclast, see Nilsson 202 1a. 

See above, Chapter 2. Episodes that lend themselves to romantic or adventurous suspense may also 
have had performative potential, such as the Trojan war (Verse chronicle 1108-1470) or the story of 
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The opening ekphrasis of the Creation is significant, because it not only 
sets the tone of the chronicle from the very start — this is not a typical 
Byzantine chronicle, but rather an ekphrastic and romantic story of the 
world, that is, the Byzantine empire with Constantinople at its centre —, it 
also offers a descriptive and narrative model to which the later episodes can 
allude and refer. The starry sky and the lush garden of Eden are thus the 
backdrop against which the beauties of Constantinople are set: the shim- 
mering Hagia Sophia, a sun among stars, or the rich library of the adjunct 
school, a garden of wisdom.?? The audience can thus follow the history of 
the city through the poetic imagery of the narrator, creating a significant 
and in some cases emotional link between the then of historiography 
(time) and the now of the occasion (space). This spatio-temporal strategy 
creates a chronicle in which the real protagonist is the City itself — 
constantly present, in contrast to her interchangeable rulers. Even the 
passage in which the contemporary ruler Manuel I Komnenos is evoked 
places the city of Constantinople, the eternally new Rome, at centre 
stage.** 

Since much has already been said about the erotic and ‘novelistic’ 
qualities of Manasses,’* here I should like to look instead at some recurring 
motifs that cause emotional reactions on both intra- and extradiegetic 
levels: power, wealth and success, leading to anger and envy. While not 
uncommon motifs in historiography, they are used by Manasses to build 
up narrative tension and suspense not only in the Verse chronicle, but also 
in other works and thus in the overall story of the model author. An 
emperor that provides suitable material for such an investigation, while 
also offering an example of the Constantinopolitan focus described above, 


Theodosios II, Pulcheria and Eudokia (Verse chronicle 2448-2722); see Nilsson 2006; Nilsson and 
Nystróm 2009. 

See e.g. Manasses, Verse chronicle 4191-4202 (Lampsides): Tot tepeviopatos èyyùs This ToU Oot 
Logias | oikos AapTpds 8e8óymro rois rác Bactrevon, | kiitos, &v simo! Tis, &Bpòs BiBAiogópoov 
8évBpov, | &Xoos &yAaogUreurov mavroBomíi; copias | BiBAo: yap fjoav èv atT@ 
Tpore8ncaupiogévoi | eis Tpiopupias q9&voucoi Tpós aAAaIs TpicyiMoags | Tov TNAkoŭTov 
Kfjtrov 5i Kal TO rocoUrov &Acos | 8&iog àvip memioreuro, mpoéyov èv cogia | Kai TAgov 
Távrov Tals avyais Tfj; yvaoews EKAGUTTOV, | GAAos, &v eroi Tis, ASau &v0eos SevSpoKdpos | 
Toig Tfjg "'ESBp &mevrpugGv KaAMPAaoTHToIs 8évbpois | xoi gureupé&row yewpyds TÕV uh 
uapawopévæv. This passage is placed in the reign of Leo the Iconoclast; for a discussion, see 
Nilsson 20212. For the description of the Hagia Sophia, placed in the reign of Justinian, see Verse 
chronicle 3223—34 (Lampsides), cited and discussed below. 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 2506-12 (Lampsides); cf. vv. 2327—9 (brief mention of the capital, but 
not of Manuel) and 6614—17 (on the Komnenian rulers, whose story is not told but whose deeds 
here are said to exceed those of Heracles). 

On the Verse chronicle, see esp. Reinsch 2007; Nilsson 2006, 2014: 98-111 and 2020; Rhoby 2014 
and 2018. On the Itinerary, see esp. Marcovich 1987; Nilsson 2014: 186-96; Chryssogelos 2017. 
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is Justinian I, or rather his general Belisarios, whose story takes up most of 
the almost 200 verses devoted to the reign of Justinian.*? 

The episode opens by stating what seems to be the most important 
characteristic of Justinian: he is ‘the builder of that thrice-great church, | 
more magnificent than previous emperors’ (róv Tod vaot Soyntopa 
Toutou ToU tpiopeyiotou, | TÒv ueyoompeméorepov A&vókrov TÓV 
Tiporépov).?^ This is followed by a short note on the ‘pure friendship’ 
(piMav ko8opáv) that Justinian, before becoming emperor, had enjoyed 
with Hilderic, king of the Vandals.? When Justinian found out that 
Gelimer had taken power and imprisoned Hilderic and his family, 
Justinian was ‘struck in his heart’ (nAmyeís te Thv KapSiav) and ‘affected 
by great compassion for his unlucky [friend] (kai péya mra8mvépevos imp 
ToU 8uoTpayowvtos),*° and this was the reason behind the Vandal wars. 
This is also where the story of Belisarios takes over in the form of a long 
digression, leaving Justinian in the background. 

Belisarios was sent to Africa as head of the army and justly conquered 
the Vandals, whereupon the ‘hostile Libyans’ (Suouevæv Aio) joined 
him.?" This latter fact is explained by a gnomic statement: ‘In this manner, 
righteous dealing is a thing hard to defeat, | it both knows how to turn 
former haters into friends | and attracts enemies like the magnet attracts 
iron’ (ottw Tor mpya úouayov fj Bikoiorrparyla | Kal pidous oi6e 
ka&icT&v Tous Trpo pioouuévous | epeAkeTal Te ToUs &xBpous cos 
oiSnpov uayvíjri)).?? Then follows an example of Belisarios goodness 
and philanthropy, which implicitly turns him into a sort of imperial 
representative, taking on the character of a just emperor. One of his 
soldiers had stolen a hen from a private house, and when Belisarios found 
out he was enraged, 


he found the robber and boiling over with indignation | he exacted a terrible 
penalty for a small offence: | he orders that the poor man be hanged?? | and 
suffer this punishment for his unjust attitude. 


33 Manasses, Verse chronicle 3070-3245 (Lampsides). On the role of envy in Manasses’ chronicle, 


including this episode, see Hinterberger 2013: esp. 396-409. See also Reinsch 2007 and 
Hinterberger 2011; also further below. 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 3073-4 (Lampsides). 

On friendship as a motif in Manasses’ works, see above, Chapter 4 with n. 24. 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 3085—6 (Lampsides). ?7 Manasses, Verse chronicle 3099 (Lampsides). 
Manasses, Verse chronicle 3101-3 (Lampsides). Cf. Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 21a (Mazal = 
Planoudes $4), elaborating on Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 21 (Mazal), but probably drawing also 
from Achilles Tatius, Lewcippe and Clitophon 1.17.2-3 and/or Longus, Daphnis and Chloe 
1.137—41. On the Planoudes collection, see further below. 

For &vaoKxodortriZe as ‘hang’ rather than ‘impale’ (LSJ), see Heher 2013. Cf. Yuretich 2018: 132. 
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avetpe TOv piAdptraya, TH Çh% © UTreplécas 
Sei eiompattetat Tow UTEP pikpoŭ peyóñnv: 
KeAgvel yàp TOv &0Xiov ávackoAorricfjvoi 

Kai raUTny Sikny ümooyeiv Tis grAaSikou yvouns.*? 


This zeal (CjAos) terrified his army, but the local people felt love (&y&rrm) 
for him and praised him as equal to God. The praise of Belisarios 
continues and culminates in an episode in which he saves the emperor 
from a ‘rebellious mob’ (tot otaciaSous dyxAou):*" ‘like a bold-hearted 
lion he rushed into the crowd | and cut down the swarm of foolish people, | 
like Moses the Midianites, like Joshua the Hittites’ (cos Aécov 8pacuKdpS10s 
cioétrecev cis uécov | koi ToU UwpatvovTos Aaot ouvékoye TO oyfjvos, | &s 
ó Moofis Tov Madidy, ós Inootis Xettaious).** This was the most brilliant 
achievement of Belisarios, says the narrator, but it also led to his downfall: 
‘But the most evil envy did not like this. | Therefore, it looked bitterly 
upon the general’s fame | and charged against his glory with all his powers; 
| for envy, as they say, does not know what is profitable’ (AAA& yap tatt’ 
oük peoe TH q0Óvo TH kakioro. | "EvOsv tikpdv évéBAewe Tod 
otpatnyot TĚ KAéer | koi móácoug HAaoev óppodg KaT& Tfj; TOUTOU 
SdEns: | ó POdvos yap, c Aéyouciw, oùk ofe TÒ cuugépov).?? This great 
warrior accordingly ‘was defeated by the savage beast of envy’ (p@dve 
KaTaotpatnynoels TH xoAeró Onpio).** After a description of the mis- 
erable fate of Belisarios the narrator addresses envy directly: 


O envy, savage beast, bandit, murderer, pursuer, | scorpion of ten thousand 
goads, man-eating tiger, | poisonous she-snake, deadly plant, | arrow with- 
out iron, sharpest spear of all, | what evil you contrive and commit, what 
harm you concoct! 


P8óvs, Onpiov yaAetrov, AnoTa, povet, SidKTa, 
oKopTrie pupiókevrps, Tlypls &vOposrroBópes, 
Spakaiva papyakeuTpia, Borávn favacinn, 
BéAos &cibonpov, aixuh TACHV TUNTIKWTEPA, 
ola troieis Kal kakoupyeis, oia Serve Tupevers!* 


^? Manasses, Verse chronicle 3108-11 (Lampsides). 


Manasses, Verse chronicle 3156 (Lampsides). 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 3170-2 (Lampsides). For the Biblical exempla, see Judges 6:8 and Joshua 
12:7-8. 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 3182—5 (Lampsides). The last of these lines is recycled in the Moral poem, 
on which see below. 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 3191 (Lampsides). 

Manasses, Verse chronicle 3199-3203 (Lampsides). 
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Here the narrator has worked up such indignation that he breaks off the 
narrative — which had already come to a standstill with the lament of 
Belisarios and the reprimand of envy — and adds an authorial remark. 


Calamity overcomes me, sorrow confuses me | and brings tears from my 
eyes. | For how long, destroyer, will you then prevail? | Until when, most 
evil one, will you create turbulence in our lives, | all-scheming tyrant, 
murderer, weaving your wiles? | For I too, who did not deserve it, fell into 
your hands | and struck by your arrows I lie down, barely breathing. | These 
things were said by me as a digression, | for the bitterness of the soul forces 


people to speak. 


"Yrepvik& TO Trá80s ue, cuyyéei pe TO mrév8os, 

Kal rrpokaAeiroi 8&kpuov Ek Tv EUdV DAegópov. 
Écos kai Tróve, AULEDV, oU TO» UTTEPIOXUCEIS; 

Méypi koi tivos, k&kice, TÓv Biov cuykukr|ceis, 
TUPAVVE TTAVTOLNXAVE, qóvie, 6oAomAóks; 

Kéyoo yap, c OUK @geEAoV, cos &urreooov Tro qaas 
Kal rreipaeis cou TÕV BeAó»v kepar pikpóv &pgmrvéoov. 
Koi roO Ta p£v &£éx8niav fiiv év rrapekp&cer 

fj yap Tikpia Tis wuxfis AoAetv karravaryxátei. 4^ 


It is not until after this emotional outburst, taking the audience out of the 
historical account and into the life of the narrator," that the narrative 
proper of Justinian's reign is resumed (3213-45). The emotional pathos of 
the story of Belisarios gives way to an ekphrastic digression on Hagia 
Sophia and the other churches of Constantinople. 


If someone would compare to the heavenly sphere | the most prosperous 
city, Constantinople, | and its holy temples to the light-bringing stars, | I do 
not think he would be far from the appropriate. | For they all shine forth 
with bounteous beacons | and glitter with graces and illuminate the creation 
| and are called bright stars by those on Earth, | and the sun sprang up, 
leaving the beauteous sea** | and the lamps of all the stars were dimmed; | 
for she brightly outshines, as among small stars, | the holy churches as 
another giant sun, | this church built by God, the beauty of the entire Earth. 


"Av ovv Tis Trapetkcoele opaipg pv oUpavia 
TOAW Ty OARIdTIOA, Thy Kaovotavtivou TdAlW, 
Tous 5 vaous ToUs iepous &oTépow pepauyEiais, 


46 Manasses, Verse chronicle 3204-12 (Lampsides). 

47 For a discussion of this passage and its function, see Hinterberger 2013: 408. Cf. Yuretich 2018: 
135, n. 1436, who reads v. 3212 as a ‘rare personal comment from Manasses’. See also 
further below. 

48 C£. Od. 3.1: HéMos 8 &vópouos, Artrcov TrepIKAAAZa Mvmyv. 
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oUk olua TOU kaðńkovToş OUTOS aTrOoMaAEITAL. 
Tlavtes pév ov ékAóprrouciv. &q96vois PEUKTMpIAIS 
kai oTiABouol rods x&pic1 kai kriciv SadSouyoto1 
Kai xpnparrícouci qod6pol Tois èri yfjs &OTÉPES, 
fiios ©’ &ávópouoce Aiuvns Tepikañéos 

Kal TavTov &mekpüpnoav &orépov ai Aautráðes: 
UTrepeKAGUTTEL Yap paiðpõs, aos Ev uikpols &oTpiois, 
Tols igpois reuéveow GAAos fuos yiyas, 

6 BeoðóuNTos vads, TO KKAAOS yf; &rré&ons.? 


Here we have an example of the connection between past and present 
mentioned above, the church itself offered as a ‘living’ example — a re- 
presentation — of the eternal beauty of Constantinople.? The text itself 
reflects the same intimate relation between the present verses and the 
literary heritage of the past, highlighted by the epic grammatical forms 
in v. 3230, lending the scene a Homeric tone. It is followed by the brief 
note on how Justinian’s wife Theodora also built a church, like a moon to 
the sun of Hagia Sophia, ‘second in beauty to the radiant sun’ (v. 3240: eis 
KGAAos Seutepevovta ToU Aautpauyots fjMou). This church ‘for the 
disciples of the Lord’ (v. 3238: rois tot Kupiou parois) is the Church 
of the Holy Apostles. We may note here, again, the importance and 
centrality of Constantinopolitan space in the chronicle, underlining both 
the setting of history and the setting of the performance of the chronicle in 
some sort of imperial environment.’ * 

Rather than simply arguing that the empirical author Manasses himself 
had bad experiences of envy and could not stop himself from an emotional 
outburst,’* I would suggest that the reasons for the emotional staging of 
this episode are at least two-fold. First, the emotional staging of the reign 
of Justinian, or rather the story of Belisarios, made it suitable for rhetorical 
performance. It should be noted that not only envy is at work here, but 
also the affection of Justinian for Hilderic, the rage of Belisarios and the 
love of the Libyan people. These emotions are all at play, causing the 
sorrow of the narrator, as he thinks of the unfair envy that caused the end 
of the brave Belisarios. It all makes for an exciting rhetorical performance 
of pathos, portraying historical characters in a vivid and entertaining 


^? Manasses, Verse chronicle 3223-34 (Lampsides). Cf. Manasses, Itinerary 2.15 4-5 (Horna): òp8añuè 
Ths yfis, KOouE Ths oikoupévns, | THAaUyés &opov, ToU k&ro kócuou AUXVE. 

5° Cf. Manasses, Verse chronicle 4191-4202 and 4204-6 on the library next to Hagia Sophia; see 
Nilsson 2021a. 

** See also above, Chapter 2. 52 For such readings, see further below. 
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manner.”* Second, the sorrow of the narrator and his ‘personal’ tale should 
also be seen in light of the more or less consistent narrative of the model 
author Manasses, examples of which we have already seen in the chapters 
above. With this in mind, let us move on to the next text and its 
representation of similar themes. 


Excerpted Love and Envy 


The novel by Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea, has come down to us 
only in excerpts. The last trace of the entire text dates to 1492, when Janos 
Laskaris (1445-1535) saw a manuscript containing it in Arta in the 
collection of a certain Demetrios Trivolis.** Laskaris was employed by 
Lorenzo de’ Medici in Florence as an agent in the purchase of Greek 
manuscripts from the Ottoman sultan Bayezid II (1447-1512). There is a 
note on the novel in Laskaris’ list of manuscripts preserved in Vat. 
Gr. 1412, made in relation to an inventory of the library of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici, but noting also titles of manuscripts that he had seen on his 
journeys and found interesting enough to consider for later copying or 
acquisition.?? In the chapter on Arta he notes: ‘An erotic book, the Indian 
story of Aristandros and Kallithea, by Constantine Manasses’ 
(Kavotavtivou ToU Mavacofj gpwtikdv BiBAMov TÒ Kat& ApiotavSpov 
xai KoAaiséav ‘Wvdikov Sià oTixoov ToAmkóy).?* Laskaris seems to have 
been the last to see the novel in its entirety; what we now have at our 
disposal are two collections of excerpts and one prose paraphrase. 

First, the excerpts of Makarios Chrysokephalos (c.1300—-82), metropol- 
itan of Philadelphia, who included 611 verses in his ‘Rose garden’ 
(Povi). This anthology contains excerpts from both pagan and 
Christian authors, but it has an emphasis on morality (and also includes 
excerpts from the Verse chronicle). It has been preserved in an autograph 
copy that was later owned by Bessarion, the fourteenth-century Marc. 
Gr. 452.77 Importantly, Chrysokephalos indicates which book of the novel 
he excerpts and the order of the excerpts in the original book. Second, an 
anonymous collection containing 765 verses (337 of these are ‘new’ in 


See Hinterberger 2013: 409 for a similar interpretation. 54 Mazal 1967b: 12. 

Edition in Müller 1884, along with a long introduction on Laskaris’ travels. On Laskaris and his 
visits to Greece, see also Speake 1993. 

Müller 1884: 393. 

The presence of the novel in this ms was first noted by Villoison in 1781 and first edited by 
Boissonade 1819 (as an appendix to the edition of Drosilla and Charikles, vol. 2, 322—403). The 
Marc. Gr. 452 was produced c.1328—36; see Turyn 1972: 168-72. 
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comparison to the excerpts of Chrysokephalos) under the title ‘Maxims 
from the book of the wise Constantine Manasses’ (Tvcopixe èk fis BipAou 
ToU copwta&tou kupoŭ Kovoravrivou tot Mavaocofj). The collection has 
an emphasis on love and is preserved in two manuscripts." The excerpts 
are here taken out of sequence and without indication of book number, 
but as indicated above, about half overlap with those of Chrysokephalos. 
Third, Maximos Planoudes (c.1260—1305), best known perhaps for his 
edition of the Greek Anthology and his translations from Latin into Greek, 
wrote prose paraphrases of some excerpts from the novel by Manasses in 
his “Very useful compilation of extracts from a variety of books’ 
(Zuvaywyn &Aeytica &nó 81&9ópov BiBAlov mrávu céAtpos).*? 
Together, the excerpts and the prose paraphrases give a fairly good idea 
of the general content of the novel, but it is obvious that the narrative 
structure and details of the plot have been lost. The attempt by Mazal to 
reconstruct the plot, generally accepted by scholars, is based on the idea 
that all novels followed the same plot pattern. ^ While it is true that the 
ancient Greek and Komnenian novels share numerous features and motifs, 
there are also significant differences, and the ‘Indian’ story of Manasses, the 
only one of the Komnenian novels to have been written in political verse, 
may have been rather different from the contemporary novels written by 
Makrembolites, Prodromos and Eugenianos, not only as regards its met- 
rical form." Laskaris’ reference to Manasses’ novel as ‘Indian’ is interest- 
ing, because it may indicate a storyworld reminiscent of the ancient novels 
set in places like Aethiopia and Babylon. Little in the excerpts indicates 
India as the setting of the story, ^^ but they do offer some unusual motifs 
that are not known from other novels, such as the poisonous eunuch 


53 Cod. Phil. Gr. 306, f£. 1-16" (Vienna, 14th c.) and Cod. Cgm 281, ff. 144-65" (Munich, 
Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, 16th c.). Mentioned by Krumbacher 1897: 380, but published first 
in 1967, when the editions of Tsolakes and Mazal both appeared. Mazal’s edition and 
reconstruction (1967b) was preceded by a preliminary version of the anthology text alone (Mazal 
1966). 

Piccolomini 1874; E. Jeffreys 2012: 278: 'together with excerpts from historians, philosophers and 
paradoxographical elements, though it should be noted that it was at this time that he was 
translating Ovid and working on the Greek Anthology, and so he might have been interested in 
A&K as a further example of the Greek erotic tradition.’ See also Karla 2006. 

Mazal 1967b. Cf. E. Jeffreys 2012: 279-80. 

While this may have contributed to why it was not preserved in its entirety (see E. Jeffreys 2012: 
277), in light of the fragility of any manuscript tradition it may also have been a coincidence. On 
the diverse form of ancient novels, see Hagg 2006. 

India may, in fact, signify any foreign or exotic land; cf. Mazal 1967b: 77-9, suggesting that India is 
to be identified with Aethiopia. But note also the ‘Arabian tale’ in the Funerary oration on the death 
of Nikephoros Komnenos 1-29 (Kurtz) and the ‘Indian stone’ in Address by the way 6-7 (Browning); 
see above, Chapters 3 and 4. 
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causing the death of a snake,® and a large number of gnomic passages on 
emotions other than erotic desire.^* Following the non-erotic emotional 
thread that was considered in the Verse chronicle, we will look at two 
passages that deal with unfair treatment, slander and envy.°° 

The first is one of relatively few long passages that have been excerpted, 
supposedly drawn from the second book (frg. 31). It opens with an address 
to a gathering of men, so it must have been originally pronounced by one of 
the novel's characters, perhaps someone who has been hurt by a slanderer 
and now is accusing that person.^^ After the opening, stating that a slanderer 
destroys both countries and families, the image of the serpent — employed 
also in the Verse chronicle, but then for envy — is introduced: 


He is a serpent spewing forth deadly venom, | belching terrible man-slaying 
poison, | a maritime puffer-toad, a fire-breathing Aatobleps | and a 
manticore,^7 that man-eating Indian beast | which shoots out darts from 
its mouth’s sinews | and like the far-shooters aims most accurately | bitter 
heart-biting words that wound worse than arrows. 

"Ogis ¿oTi 89avácipov påpuakov &mromTUov, 

iov &repeuyópevos Seivov avopwtropovTny, 

guoados FaAacodBios, Truptmvoos KaTaHPAEy 

Kai poprixópos lvSikov dvopwtropayov CHov, 

ws EK veup&s TOU OTOUATOS ATroTOgevov BEAN 

Kal BadAwv eVoTOXHOTATA KATA TOUS ExNBOAOUS 

Aóyous mrikpoüs Gupodaxeis, TANTTOVTas UTEP Bé. 6* 


The exotic animals may indicate an exotic (potentially Indian) setting here, 
but most of all they enhance the terrifying character and inhumanity of the 
slanderer. The serpent is most probably an allusion to the devil, who in the 
disguise of a serpent slandered God and thus convinced Eve to eat from the 
forbidden tree. The description goes on, comparing the slanderer to 
different poisonous roots, then again to a serpent, a lion and a vulture. 
The impossibility of escaping its effects is then illustrated: 


6 
6 
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Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 80 (Mazal). 

For a useful summary, see E. Jeffreys 2012: 280-2. 

Hinterberger 2013: 439 argues that envy played a significant role in the novel. I would be a little 
more careful to assume such a thing based on excerpts that mirror the taste of the excerptors and 
paraphrases that may not lie very close to the original text. On the role of phthonos in Manasses’ 
novel, see also Hinterberger 2013: 403. 

For Mazal's reconstruction, see Mazal 1967b: 88—9. 

Both are mythical beasts: the katobleps has a head so heavy that it hangs down (Aelian, De natura 
animalium 7.6) and the manticore (martichoras) has huge fangs reminiscent of those of a tiger 
(Aelian, De natura animalium 4.21). 

68. Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 31.511 (Mazal), tr. E. Jeffreys 2012. 

9 Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 31.12—17 (Mazal). 
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If you have a slanderer as a fellow citizen, | you will not escape his venom, 
you will not evade his goad | even if you become a broad-winged high- 
soaring eagle, | even if you fly high in the air, even if you flee to the aether. | 
His tongue spouts venom, his heart rage; | he is an accurate archer, he 
envenoms his darts; | his missiles reach into the heaven and wound; | his 
dart is not made of bronze, his missile is not made of iron, | his bow is not 
made of horn nor its sinew of ox-gut — | but it reaches you and kills, 
whether you reach for the stars, | whether you soar to the heights of the 
starless sphere. 


"Av cupiroAMrny oov QÙTÒV TÒV oukog&vrny ËXNS, 

oU gsu&r| TOUTOU TOV idv, TO KEVTPOV OUK GAUEEIS, 
Kav UyiPauoov aierós ueyoAoTTTEpUg yévn, 

Kav mreracfjs UETAPOIOS, k&v Eis od8épa QUYyNS. 

‘H yA&oca BAUCE1 TÓv idv, Thy AUooay fj Kapdia: 
TOEÓTNS £UoToyÓs OTI, PAPUGOoE! Kai TA BEAN: 

eis oùpavòy TO BéAeuvov q9áve Kal TpaupariCa. 
Toutou TÒ B£Aos &yaAkov, &cionpov TÒ BAfipo, 

TO TóÉov OUK k «éparros, OVS’ f) veupd Bozia, 

kai qO9&vei oe Kal Gavatoi, Kav TÕV &oTépov wauons, 
x&v Eos Üwous merac8fis This opaipas Ths &v&orpov.7? 


This seems to imply that not even a person of very high status, such as the 
emperor himself — described as a broad-winged and high-soaring eagle in 
other texts by Manasses —, can escape the effects of slander.^' The passage 
ends with a gnomic statement, directly connecting slander with envy and 
repeating the serpent imagery: 

Envy that hates the good is the father of slander, | slander is the conception 


of deeply jealous envy, | the yet more bitter child and offspring of a bitter 
father, | an appalling tiger-lion sprung from a wrathful viper. 


ó q06vos ó pioókoos TraTTIP oukogavrías, 
oukogavrTíia kúna qO0óvou roO BapuCrAou, 

TATPOS TriKpoU Trikpórepov Kal yévvnpa Kai p£upo, 
Ós èE éyi8vns Oupikfis piylotos TrypoAgwv.”* 


The passage ties in with imagery known from the Verse chronicle, for 
example the episode on Belisarios discussed above. But the closing gnomic 
description of the relation between slander and envy is also close to the 
Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites, describing false rumour as the 


7° Frg. 31.18-28 (Mazal), tr. E. Jeffreys 2012. 
7" On the imagery of Manuel as an eagle, see above, Chapter 2. 
7 Frg. 31.29-32 (Mazal), tr. E. Jeffreys 2012. 
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daughter of slander (6uyé&rnp fj prun Siaßoññs). Slander is ‘more efficient 
than fire, sharper than a sword, swifter than lightning and more effective 
than a knife’ (Spaotikwtépa trupds, dEuTEPA uayaipas, PAEKTIKwWTEPA 
TipnoTfjpos Kal évepyeotépa Eipddv), while rumour is “quicker than the 
breezes, more fluid than waters and outflies the winds and is lighter than 
wings’ (Spopikwtépa Trveug&roov, UypoTépa USaTav Kal Umép &vépous 
&itrrrorroa Kai UTrép serepóv éAappiletan).”3 

Let us look at one more passage from the novel that ties in with the 
same theme, the impossibility of escaping envy, even for high officials and 
emperors. 


But no one, it seems, has existed who has not experienced envy, | who is 
unscarred by its bitterly piercing goads, | not an emperor or general or he 
who relies on words; | indeed the emperor in particular, since he is the most 
powerful, | is most tormented by envy’s thorns. 


AAW fiv, cos Éoikev, oUSels &rreiporrog ToU p8óvou, 

008’ &ywAwTOTOS QÙTOŬ Tols Trikpokévrpois Kévrpois, 
oU Bac1AeUs, oU o rp&rapyos, OU Aóyots Trpocavéxov, 
UaAAOV pEV ov ó BaciAeUs, dow Kal kpetrrov Trá&vrov, 
TAsioo1 TepitreipeTal ToU p8óvou Talis &káv8oas.7* 


Taken out of context, this passage could even be read as a comment on the 
episode of Belisarios or an elaboration of that theme, but it is also strongly 
reminiscent of another passage in the Verse chronicle. It is placed as an 
authorial comment in the episode of Eudokia, wife of Theodosios II 
(408-50), and runs as follows. 


But there was no success in life, it seems, | unmixed with grief and distress, 
nor any good fortune | that does not grow together with nettles; | for even 
the fragrant rose carries many thorns | and clouds obscure the eye of the sun 
| and envy grows against those who do good | and every virtuous success, 
every splendid thing in life | comes mixed with misfortune. 


AAN fiv oU8£v, és Éoikev, eürUxmpa ToU Biou 

Ca&Ans Kai AUTINs &pryés, OUSE Tis EeUTTOTHICA 

Ut) cuvavaquópevov Éxouca Kai TO kviLov- 

Kai yap kai 5ó8ov eVoouov ppioosı TUKVaIs &káv8ods 
fjMou Te TO BAEPapov oxoríiCouci vEepeAct 

Kai q9óvos ETTIPUETAI Tolg TO KAAOV &ckoÜoc1 


73 Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 71-7 (Horna), cited and translated above, 
Chapter 4. C£. also Manasses, Letter 1.7-8 (Horna). 

^^ Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 48 (Mazal), tr. E. Jeffreys 2012. For similar ideas on the 
mighty as more likely to be envied, see also frg. 171 (Mazal = Planoudes $38). 
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Kal TEV EUTUXNUG cepvóv, TEV TO AauTTPOV ToU Biou 
pépel Kal TO S$ucTUynpa ouvavakekpapévov.”’? 


This passage, too, is reminiscent of the expressed emotion of the narrator 
in the Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites and the accompanying letters 
and then especially the imagery of the sun (fortune/emperor/patronage) 
being covered by clouds (misfortune/slanderers/envy)."? The connection 
made in the novel fragment cited above between the one who holds 
imperial power and the one who has the power of words (frg. 48, 3: 
Aóyois Trpocavéxcov) is crucial, because it mirrors the relation based on 
similarity that is employed in so many of Manasses' representations of 
author vs addressee — the patron is like the writer, since both are successful 
and therefore victims of envy.’” Even the pet bird of the writer, described 
in the Monody on the death of his goldfinch and here interpreted as a 
characterization of both writer and patron, is subject to potential envy 
because of its beautiful performance.’® 

It is accordingly clear that Manasses used the same imagery and very 
similar wording in both the chronicle and the novel, sometimes as autho- 
rial interventions and often expressed in gnomic form, and that he used the 
same material in other works, most notably in the Encomium of Michael 
Hagiotheodorites and the letters, written at a later stage of his career (in the 
late 1160s).”? Such recycling does not mean that the audience was sup- 
posed to make a connection between the various passages, or between the 
lives of Belisarios and Manasses himself, but rather that a recurring 
imagery and its narrative accessories became part of Manasses’ recognizable 
voice. It should be noted that there is a difference between envy between 


T 


Manasses, Verse chronicle (Lampsides) 2600-7. Cf. tr. in Nilsson and Nystróm 2009: 48. Cf. also 
Aristandros and Kallithea, frg. 49, 76 and 171 (Mazal). 

E.g. Letter 1.5-8 (Horna): 'HAiou pév yàp &rici vepéAca, kapõig SE AŬmar TroAépia ei SE Tool 
uév oi TroAguoUvtes, unosutav SÈ ToU TroAepeiv aitiav Éxovres eUAoyov, Tis äv Urroico! yux), koi 
S1oBoAois koractiou£vn Kai cukogavriq kpiokorrouuévn; and Letter 2.1—5 (Horna): Ei èv sioi Tou 
Tijs ys £v Copw Si&yovres GvOpwtro1, ots OTE &orpov avydZel OUTE TAiou BAépapov sùpeyyès 
émr1S€pKeTa, 'Ourjpou poŭoa AaAgitw kai 'Hpo8órou yAdooa kourmroAeoxstrox &pol Sè Apa &ri TÕV 
épyov kai pavO&veiv TOUTO TrápeoTi Kal óp&v, &v6póv eUyevéoTate. 

See above, Chapter 5. 

Monody on the death of his goldfinch 7.14-18 (Horna): koi 6 pév maiðiokos ó Trepi Thy éketvou 
AatpEiav TaAartrHpoupEevos TrpoBaokavia ToU KaAdGou é€Npta, EvOa ó oTPOUPos ExoITalETO, Kai 
TrUKV& TUKVG TepleTidel TEeplaTTa, uf) THAKOUTO KdAAEl B&okavov EvTpavion Tis, UT) THAIKAUTNS 
pavs év q8óvo GkovoT Tis Kal &ropfj TO g8£ypa Kal TO KEAAOS oixHoeTa. See Hinterberger 
2013: 140. 

For a discussion of the dating of all preserved works, see below, Chapter 7. 
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individuals (as described in Manasses’ authorial story) and envy as a 
superhuman force — an envious fate — in the chronicle and the novel.*° 
At the same time, the emotional theme (how envy affects human condi- 
tions both individually and in general) became part of Manasses’ authorial 
repertoire, for those in the audience who followed his production through- 
out the decades. That is to say, the metanarrative (part of the authorial self 
representation) would be relevant only for recurring listeners, while the 
recycling of words and phrases (voice or style) would be recognizable also 
for audiences attending or reading only one or a few works. 

Parallel with and subsequent to this internal use of the motif, it was also 
excerpted in its gnomic form and lost its narrative context. It is no 
coincidence that the two passages on slander and envy were excerpted 
from the novel, because the theme is also present in the excerpt collections 
of the Verse chronicle; in fact, the last citation above is included in several of 
the Manassean gnomologia.** Quite a few collections contain excerpts from 
both the novel and the chronicle, which makes it even more difficult to 
determine the relation between the two texts. In fact, Chrysokephalos 
adjusted the wording of some excerpts in his ‘Rose garden’ so as to make 
them more gnomic, which complicates our understanding of the original 
version of the novel.*? At the same time, the excerpts point to an impor- 
tant aspect of the reception of Manasses’ texts: their usefulness. As noted 
above, the prose paraphrase of Planoudes was entitled a ‘very useful (távu 
apéAipos) collection of extracts’, and an excerpt collection in the Bodl. 
Misc. 285 defined the verses from Manasses! chronicle as ‘suitable to 
everyone for the matter at hand’ (tx&oro dpydlav mpds TÒ 
Trpoxeipevov)."^ These excerpts were never supposed to replace the original 
work, but they were to be used in practice by those who needed to express 
themselves in speech and writing. It is therefore a more or less impossible 
task to reconstruct the narrative based on such excerpts, but a comparative 
analysis may still help us detect their authorial voice. 


80 


This important distinction is made in Hinterberger 2013. 
8 


See Lampsides 1985; Nilsson and Nystróm 2009. 

See Lampsides 1985. Also Mazal 1967b: 70-3, esp. p. 73: ‘Die Verse aus der Chronik des Manasses, 
die sich in der Romananthologie finden, miifen nicht als Bestand des Romans angesehen werden, 
etwa in der Funktion von Dubletten.’ See also E. Jeffreys 2012: 275: ‘A number of lines appear in 
both A&K and the Synopsis Chronike, though it is impossible to draw conclusions from these about 
the texts’ compositional priority.’ 

Lampsides 1985: 127. 

Nilsson and Nystróm 2009: 50. On the issue of usefulness in the twelfth-century context, see also 


Cullhed 2014b: 53. 
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A Moral Poem à la Manasses 


The so-called Moral poem refers to 916 political verses, divided into 100 
‘chapters’ or short poems on various more or less ethical topics, ranging 
from faith and friendship to sleep and envy. Most sections have 
Christian undertones, underlined also in the prologue (vv. 1—76) and the 
epilogue (vv. 899—916), concluding the poem with an invocation of the 
trinity. The first editor, Emmanuel Miller, had access to one manuscript 
(the fourteenth-century Parisinus graecus 2750 A),°° which indicated no 
title and no author, but he argued that the poem was written by Manasses, 
based on stylistic features, vocabulary and the number of verses that 
correspond with verses in the anthologies of Manasses' novel. The presence 
of these verses was explained as self-imitation: ‘il est naturel de supposer 
que notre poéte a usé du droit qu'ont toujours eu les écrivains de se copier 
eux-mémes’.*7 It should be noted that Miller assumed that the poem 
provided verses for the novel, not the other way around: ‘le poème moral 
devait fournir des citations qui étaient de nature à s'adapter aux différentes 
situations des personnages, situations amenées par les péripéties du 
roman’.** Miller added the headings that appear in his edition (e.g. o. 
Tlepi triotews), drawing on the headings of the anonymously transmitted 
treatise that precedes the Manassean verses in the Paris manuscript, now 
attributed to Andronikos Palaiologos (1259-1332).°? 

About a century after Miller’s edition, Otto Mazal argued that the 
Moral poem was not written by Manasses himself, but by a plagiarist or 
imitator with no restraints: ‘einen Nachahmer des Manasses, der sein 
Vorbild ungehemmt ausgeschöpft hat'.?? This had, in fact, already been 
suggested by Karl Krumbacher just a few years after Miller’s edition, so 
Mazal was leaning on Krumbacher's opinion.?' Mazal identified 228 verses 
drawn from the novel among the 916 verses of the Moral poem, arguing 
that this was evidence of someone else having composed the poem. He did 
not accept Miller’s idea of self-imitation, but argued that such a procedure 
would be unthinkable: ‘Auch bei Berücksichtigung aller Unselbstandigkeit 
der Byzantiner in literarischer Hinsicht ware es fiir Manasses ein zu 
großem Armutszeugnis, sich selbst in derart grossem Umfang 


55 First edited by Miller 1875. 
86 The manuscript is originally from Athos, re-bound; text on ff. 89'—107". 87 Miller 1875: 29. 
88 qu: 
Ibid. 
The so-called Kephalaia; see Konstantinidis 1989 and Simelidis 2015. See also below, n. 96. 
° Mazal 19672: 249. See also Mazal 1967b: 62-9. Cf. Hunger 1978: 126, agreeing with Mazal. 
°* Krumbacher 1897: 379. 
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abgeschrieben zu haben.”* For Mazal, the poem was thus primarily an 
indirect witness to Manasses' novel, strictly belonging to the Nachleben of 
his work.?? In the same year that Mazal's edition of the novel fragments 
appeared, the Greek scholar Eudoxos T'solakis published his edition of the 
same material.?* Contrary to Mazal, he found it probable that the poem 
was written by Manasses. He refuted Krumbacher's ideas and added 
further arguments for Manasses as the author, composing the Moral poem 
with verses drawn from his novel.?’ 

The question of authorship has not been resolved, since no irrefutable 
evidence to prove one or the other interpretation has been published.?* 
The present analysis aims at a discussion of previous arguments and likely 
scenarios, rather than a solution of the problem. Let us begin by taking a 
closer look at ‘chapter’ 8, the section on envy, and compare it with the 
expression of the same topic in the Verse chronicle and the novel fragments. 
The passage runs as follows. 


I shall speak of terrible envy, I shall accuse and blame it, | even if I'm 
completely attached to it, even if I nurture it within. | For envy, as they say, 
does not know what is profitable. | It is a deadly serpent, terrible, man- 
slaying, | belching poison, spewing forth venom, | a maritime puffer-toad, a 
man-eating beast, | a truly fire-breathing manticore, a katobleps, | a wildly 
fighting unicorn, a poisonous dragon, | a bear, a savage cobra, a liver-eating 
lion, | a vulture not invading the nest, nor digging out the eyes, | but rather 
invading the powers of the soul, the mind, the emotions. | For envy is 
tenfold worse than murder, | as the letters say, when one sound is missing. 


Etro ToU pðóvou TO Seivov, £Aéy&o, OTNAITEVOW, 
KÖV óAikós é&£ycopod TOUTOV EVTOS k&v TPEPO. 

‘O p8dvos yap, as Aéyouciv, ovK cide TO oupgépov.? 
"Ogis &c ri 9avó&cipos, Seivds, &vOpwtropdvTns, 

iov &mepevyópevos, géppokov &TOTITUWY, 

guoados 0aAaccófios, &vOpoxrogéyov (ov, 


7 


?* Mazal 1967a: 267. ?5 Mazal 1967b: 69. See also E. Jeffreys 2012: 278. 


Tsolakis 1967. The novel was subject to much attention in the 1960s. See also Anastasi 1965 and 
1969, along with the comment on Tsolakis’ work by Mazal 1967b: 15. 

Tsolakis 1967: 22-31. See also Tsolakis 2003, maintaining the same opinion. 

However, Giulia Paoletti is currently finishing her doctoral dissertation “Two chapter collections in 
different metre’ at Oxford, offering a new edition of the Moral poem and arguing that Andronikos 
Palaiologos is the author; perhaps her work will change the picture altogether, but since it is not 
finished I will not take it into account in the following discussion. 

?7 Cf Manasses, Verse chronicle 3185 (Lampsides): 6 p8dvos yap, as Aéyouctw, oùk oi8s TÒ ovugépov. 
On this expression, see Hinterberger 2013: 116 with n. 88; see also Hinterberger (forthcoming). 
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kai paprixcpas &^n8ós TUpITVÓOS, karrcopAey,?? 

8upopoxris povókeposs, SPAKWV PAPHAKOPÚKTNS, 

&pkos, Kotris &vriuepos, fjrrerogé&yos Aéoov, 

yUw ovK elo6Uvov kodu&v, oS’ SpBaApoUs SpUTTOV, 

GAN’ eis Buvépeis Ths wuyfis, Eis voOv, Eis TAS odo8notis. 

Kai yap Sexdxis TepuKe xelpov ó pðóvos pðóvou (leg. pdvou), 
os Aéyouci Ta ypåupaTa, uóvns (leg. povis) ui&s Aertrovons.”” 


Out of these 13 verses, one is known from the Verse chronicle and four 
from the fragments of Aristandros and Kallithea. After the first two verses, 
expressing the narrator’s aim, the gnomic statement cited above (originally 
belonging in the story of Belisarios) is placed: “For envy, as they say, does 
not know what is profitable.’ This is immediately followed by an elabora- 
tion in the form of four verses that are very close to four novelistic verses, 
though with the words slightly rearranged, and followed by more examples 
of envy’s beastly nature. The ‘chapter’ closes with two verses that are quite 
incomprehensible as they stand in Miller’s edition, but with the correc- 
tions suggested above offer a word play on the relation between the word 
phthonos (envy) and the word phonos (murder), differing by only one 
‘sound’, i.e. the letter theta. The pun may be inspired by a passage in 
Paul’s Letter to the Romans and appears also in authors such as George of 
Pisidia and Michael Attaleiates.*°° 

It is fair to say that the chapter is a cento, with at least one-third of its 
verses drawn from works by Manasses. ^' It is, however, based on the text 
itself, impossible to say whether it was composed by him or by someone 
else. That said, Mazal's arguments that no author would copy himself in 
the form of a cento, and that the use of the novel characterizes a working 
method ‘nur zu deutlich als plagiatorisch’,"°* are simply not valid. As we 


?5 Cf. Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea frg. 31.5-8 (Mazal): dgis &orl 9av&ciuov. påppakov 


&mrorrrUQy, | idv dtrepeuyduevos Seivòv &v8poxrrogóvrny, | pUcados Bañaooóßios, ruptrrvoos 
KaTÕBAcy | kai paprixópos 'Ivõikòv dvOpwtropdyov Gov. 

Moral poem 147-59 (Miller) = 8. On envy (n'. Vlepi p8óvou). For 98óvos qóvou, cf. Romans 1:29: 
p&o ToUs q8óvou, pdvou, ÉpiBos, SdAou, kaxonetos (full of envy, murder, strife, deceit and malice), 
on which see Basil of Caesarea, On envy 3 (cited in Hinterberger 2013: 137, n. 196). For qovf as 
‘sound’ in the sense of ‘letter’, see e.g. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Hist et Rhet, de Demosthenis 
dictione, 52.14: &kpá8copev, wpórrov uiv TÈ óvóuecrac TAV ovotyelov | THs povis åvañaypávopev, & 
xoAeiroi ypåuparta. Cf. the conspicuous combination of qovf| and p8óvos (paviis £v 906vo) in 
Monody on the death of his goldfinch 7.14-18 (Horna), cited above, n. 78. 

See Hinterberger 2013: 137 with n. 197. 

Since the poem contains both the novel and the chronicle, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
poem was composed later than both of those works, but the opposite cannot be excluded on any 
philological grounds. 

Mazal 19672: 268. See also Mazal 1967b: 62: Wir können nich annehmen, daß Manasses selbst 
sich in der Form eines Cento kopiert hätte. 
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have seen throughout this study, Manasses recycled his own work to a large 
extent, both verbatim and in revised form. On a larger scale, the different 
versions of the /tinerary suggest that the first part of the poem was used 
both separately (perhaps for a performance in the capital while the poet 
was still out of town) and as part of a larger edition (perhaps revised and 
‘published’ after the original plans of the embassy had been thwarted)."°? 
And as noted above, it seems likely that the Verse chronicle was written and 
performed in portions and subsequently edited over a few years. 
Accordingly, it does not seem unlikely that Manasses would put together 
a cento using his own verses, presenting it to a new addressee or for a new 
occasion — especially if his particular style, as demonstrated in the novel 
and the chronicle, had turned out to be successful throughout his 
career.'°* The pious tone of the poem, especially in the prologue and 
the epilogue, may seem to differ from Manasses' regular interests, but one 
should keep in mind that the preserved texts may not be representative of 
his entire production and that, even among those texts that have come 
down to us, the Graeco-Roman and the Christian heritage play an equally 
important role. In the schede, the Biblical and patristic heritage even 
dominate, probably for the benefit of the students. ^? 

Moreover, the addressee of the poem is unnamed but male, evoked in 
v. I as ‘the best of all living in accordance with the (divine) spirit (rr&vro, 
BéXric te, TOV KaTa mveUpa Covro) and in v. 899 as ‘divine person’ or 
‘leader’ (8eia KepaAt). The latter indicates, according to Miller, a male 
member of the imperial family,'?* while Mazal added the possibility of a 
church dignitary and Tsolakis argued for a monastic superior.*°” In light of 
the pious tone of the poem and its emphasis on Christian virtues, a church 
dignitary seems most probable. If one assumes that Manasses did indeed 
compose the cento, drawing on his earlier work at a later stage of his career, 
the poem could be seen as a gift to a spiritual advisor attached to a church 
or a monastery, perhaps presented as the writer was awarded a position as 
bishop or took on the monastic garb.'^* The recycling of secular works in 
such a spiritual context, including the exchange of pagan references for 


On the different versions of the poem, see above, Chapter 2, n. 86. On the manuscripts and the 
versions, see Chryssogelos 2017: 87-95. 

Cf. Mazal 1967b: 62: ‘Es is nicht vor der Hand zu weisen, daf sich ein Schriftsteller gelegentlich 
selbst zitiert; wohl aber erscheint es unwahrscheinlich, daß er sein eigenes Werk in umgearbeiteter 
Form in anderem Gewand wiederholt." 

See above, Chapter 5. 106 Miller 1875: 30. 

Mazal 1967a: 250; Tsolakis 1967: 24—5; Tsolakis 2003: 17-18. 

On Manasses' assumed career, see above, Chapters 1 and 5. 
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Christian, would offer an interesting example of the flexibility of a twelfth- 
century writer.'^? Such an interpretation is, however, based on a series of 
assumptions that remain hypothetical until supported by further evidence. 

The idea of an imitator is, of course, just as likely. Mazal suggested that 
an admirer composed the Moral poem as a cento around 1200 or later in 
the thirteenth century, when Manasses’ novel ‘noch in frischer Erinnerung 
war’.'"° Planoudes used the novel in the second half of the thirteenth 
century and the two anthologies of novel excerpts — the one anonymous, 
the other by Chrysokephalos — were put together in the fourteenth 
century, so such a use of Manasses' novel over a rather long period would 
not be surprising." To the thirteenth century belongs also a continuation 
of the Verse chronicle, of which only 79 political verses have survived. The 
content, narrating events that took place during the Fourth Crusade, seems 
to be drawn from the History of Niketas Choniates, but the form is that of 
Manasses." ^ In the same period, or somewhat later, the Verse chronicle was 
also turned into prose, changing the linguistic register into vernacular 
Greek. This paraphrase has survived in not fewer than 24 known manu- 
scripts, some containing continuations of the chronicle all the way up to 
the Ottoman sultans.' '? Such undertakings have important consequences 
for our understanding of the status of Manasses! texts in the later 
Byzantine period and support the attribution of the Moral poem to an 
imitator rather than to Manasses himself." '* 

There is, however, an important difference between the anthologies and 
the poem, since a cento recycles in a different manner, taking on the voice 
of the original author by adding new verses in the same style." ? By doing 
so, the imitator not only impersonates the voice of his model author, 
creating the kind of confusion modern scholars now find themselves in, 
but in this case he also creates a didactic poem in the style of an author 
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C£. Zagklas 2014: 79 on the case of Theodore Prodromos. =° Mazal 1967b: 63. 

Mazal 1967b: 63, and note the comparison between Planoudes' excerpts and the Moral poem on 
pp. 63—5; see also Mazal 1967a. 

On this continuation, see Grégoire 1924, arguing for an early date (1204/5). Briefly on this matter 
from the perspective of Choniates, see Simpson 2013: 109-10. 

First discussed in Praechter 1895 and 1898, but note the more recent Genova 1993, adding new 
manuscripts and defining two redactions of the original paraphrase of Manasses' text. See also the 
recent edition in Iadevaia 2000-8, not taking into account the manuscripts added by Genova. The 
oldest manuscript dates to the fifteenth century, but it is possible that the first paraphrase of the 
Verse chronicle was written earlier than that, perhaps not very long after its composition. 

14 Cf above, n. 96. 

Even if we assume that the poem contains more verses drawn from the novel (as suggested by 
Mazal), it is still likely that new verses have been added. Cf. the Christos Paschon, which has more 
verses added by the author than drawn from Euripides; see Marciniak 2004: 89. 
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who himself composed didactic poems in the very same metre (the 
Astrological poem for Sebastokratorissa Eirene).'' The model author thus 
becomes also a model teacher, something that is also indicated in an 
epigram added at the end of one of the anthologies of the novel fragments 
and, partially, in one manuscript of the Verse chronicle. It is written in 
dodecasyllables and thus resembles some of the book epigrams associated 
with the ancient and Komnenian novels,‘*® but it does not refer to the 
novel but addresses the author himself: 


But O Manasses, heart-entrancing mouth, 

young Orpheus better than the old, 

tune your sweet kithara once more 

and reveal your countenance to your friends 

and address your pupils as in the past; 

for if sweet speech could soften 

the deaf hair-stuffed ears of dreaded Hades, 

you would have accomplished this after going to Hades, 
being yourself a self-charming self-sweetness. 


AWN à Mavaocofi feAbixdpSiov oTópa, 
'OpgsÜU veapé TOU TraAciot BeATioov, 

Thy yAukep&v &puocov atiéis KiBdpav 

Kal on Trpócowyiv UTdde1fov Tos piñoi 
Kal TrpooAoM|cais Trois antais cs TAI: 
ei yàp WaAdooEIW eiye yAukepós Aóyos 
@Ta Aaciókeopa Suouevoŭş “AiSou, 

ToUT aùTÒs äv E6pacas Abav eis "Aubry 
Ós aüro8eAkri]pios oi royAukUTngs. ? 


The epigram has been read by Elizabeth Jeffreys as evidence for an early 
dating of the novel (and the chronicle), arguing that the evocation of 
Manasses as a ‘young Orpheus’ refers to his young age at the time of the 
epigram's and thus the novel's composition. ^^ While I agree with the 
early dating of the novel, I find it problematic to use the epigram as 


16 Cf. the strategy used by Manasses himself when composing the didactic poem on the origins of 
Oppian (though not writing in hexameter); see above, Chapter 5. 

Mazal 1967b: 152. See also below, n. 120. 

A parallel noted by Mazal 1967b: 152; see now Nilsson and Zagklas 2017 for more material and a 
wider perspective. 

Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea, frg. 181 (Mazal); tr. E. Jeffreys 2012, slightly revised. See also 
Paul and Rhoby 2019: 58-9; the first five verses are preserved in Par. Gr. 2087, following 
immediately after the hexameter verses to Sebastokratorissa Eirene; the extended version in 
Vind. Phil. Gr. 306 and Monac. gr. 281. 

E. Jeffreys 2012: 275-6: “The most striking evidence comes from the epilogue to the novel . . . it 
refers to Manasses with a word that suggests he is under, say, twenty-five’. 
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evidence of Manasses’ age at the composition of the novel. First, the 
reference to Manasses as a new Orpheus more likely refers to his poetic 
skills than to his actual age, ^^ and second, the call to ‘address pupils as in 
the past’ does not necessarily mean that the author of the epigram was a 
former student of Manasses. ^^ Any reader familiar with the work of 
Manasses, or at least with the chronicle, would most probably acknowl- 
edge his didactic qualities and could have addressed him as a ‘teacher of the 
past without having any personal experience of his teaching. ^? The 
dating of the epigram might accordingly belong to a later period, perhaps 
the thirteenth or even the fourteenth century when Manasses! work was 
read, appreciated and appropriated and the Moral poem may have been 
composed. If that is the case, the author of the epigram chose a strategy 
that is different from that of the potential imitator of the Moral poem: 
rather than imitating the voice of Manasses and impersonating his model 
author, he addressed him directly and thus created an addressee that 
reflected the model author found in the text — a successful teacher and 
poet, similar to the image offered by Manasses himself. ^* 


Whose Emotions, Whose Life? 


The emotional motifs that have been considered in some detail in this 
chapter, the unstable fortune of life and the dangers of envy, appear in 
rather different kinds of works: they have been both recycled by the author 
himself and then excerpted by his readers in order to be used in new 
contexts. The usefulness of such passages is obvious, especially in the case 


of short gnomic statements, such as the first lines of frg. 49 of Aristandros 
and Kallithea: 


Nothing is certain for mortal men, but the wheel of Fortune 
frequently rotates and turns intentions 
and plans and human fate upside down. 


On Orpheus as a common encomiastic topos, see Paul and Rhoby 2019: 59 with n. 243. 

Cf. E. Jeffreys 2012: 337, n. 283 on Manasses’ involvement in teaching. Also n. 284 offers a 
biographical reading of the poem that presumes that the author was familiar with details of 
Manasses’ life and thus belonged in twelfth-century Constantinople: "The summons to re-tune, 
to appear to his friends and pupils again suggest that Manasses had spent a period out of the public 
eye, perhaps caught up ca. 1143—45 with the troubles surrounding the sevastokratorissa Irene.’ 
Cf. Mazal 1967b: 72, who refers to the poem as ‘ein Opus eines seiner Schüler oder Kopisten einer 
Handschrift. 

C£. below, Chapter 7, on the possible imitation of a Manassean voice in this epigram. On other 
book epigrams on the Verse chronicle, see Paul and Rhoby 2019: 59—61 and below, Chapter 7. 
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Où yap m Bépoiov 8vrrois, ó SE Tpoxós Tis TUXNS 
OUXVAKIS KUAIVSOULEVOS Aveo Kal k&ro HÉTTEL 


okeupata Kai BouAeUpacro: Kal TUXas &v8porrrivos. ^? 


We have already seen examples of very similar elaborations of the same 
theme, and the explicit mention of the wheel of Fortune (6 tpoxds Tis 
Tuxns) in this passage also brings to mind “The force of Fortune’ (TUyns 
pop) painted by Apelles, described by Manasses in the opening of his 
Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites, which later develops the theme of 
envy and adversity. "^^ In light of other writings of the Byzantine period, 
the emotional themes of envy and personal misfortune are not unique, and 
it is clear that these issues were felt to be relevant to Manasses and his 
fellow writers. ^" However, this does not mean that the expression of the 
motifs and themes reflect the personal lives of the empirical authors. 

In the case of Manasses, this kind of reading has been recurring in 
research on the Verse chronicle and the novel fragments, even though 
neither text is explicitly autobiographical or even very ‘personal’ in char- 
acter. Thus Tsolakis interpreted the address of envy and the authorial 
comment on its power in Verse chronicle 3199-3210, cited above, as a 
personal comment of the empirical author: ‘Tò vónpa tot otixou attot 
[3210] civar BeBoua, Sti Ews TH o Tryp] TOU ó Trointtys &oyoAetron pÈ TÀ 
ouyypagn ToU iotopikot Tou épyou Sév Exel Tepaoe ToAUS KAIPÒS GTO 
Tijv épa Trou yAiTwoe ATO TA BEAN ToU p8óvou Kal yi& TO Adyo AUTO 
Keiron pikpov 2umrvécov. "^? For Tsolakis, this experience was indicated also 
in the Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites and in the Itinerary, but it 
should be noted that these works are dated to the early 1160s, perhaps as 
much as twenty years after the first compositional phase of the chronicle. 
Also Odysseas Lampsides took the authorial comments of Manasses at face 
value, arguing that his problems were related to Sebastokratorissa Eirene’s 
falling out of favour with Emperor Manuel.**? 

Paul Magdalino took a different but related approach in his analysis of 
Manasses as a ‘typical courtier’, reading his ‘preoccupation with the power of 
envy and the Wheel of Fortune’ as ‘courtly not only in the sense that it 
reveals a secular, semi-pagan outlook on life, but also, and primarily, because 
he almost always expresses it in connection with court situations." ?? Such 


125 Manasses, Aristandros and Kallithea, frg. 49.1—3 (Mazal), tr. E. Jeffreys 2012, slightly revised. 

126 Manasses, Encomium of Michael Hagiotheodorites 1-15 (Horna). Cited and translated above, 
Chapter 4. On the wheel of fortune, Cupane 1993. 

127 See esp. Hinterberger 2013: 168-71, on envy among Byzantine intellectuals. 

8 Tsolakis 1967: 20. 7? Lampsides 1996: xix. 7? Magdalino 1997: 162. 
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an approach places the thematic interest of Manasses partly in a socio- 
cultural context, but Magdalino then goes on to connect the expression of 
the themes in both the chronicle and the novel to personal experiences: ‘He 
was certainly influenced by his own personal experience of Envy at the court 
of Manuel I, and that experience surely lies behind his bitter comments on 
eunuchs, both in his history and in his romance .. .'?' While there is always 
a connection between the personal experience of the world and the way in 
which that world is represented in different kinds of writing, including 
fiction, ?^ it seems hard to prove these kinds of certain correlations between 
the empirical author's emotions and his works.'?? In the case of envy, 
Martin Hinterberger has argued against such interpretations, based on the 
difference between envy as a human emotion and envy as a force of fate: 
‘Dagegen spricht allerdings auch, daß Phthonos bei Manasses größere 
Bedeutung als Schicksalsmacht denn als menschliche Emotion hat." ?* 

It thus seems reasonable to read Manasses’ frequent use of motifs based 
on envy and misfortune more as an expression of an overall interest in 
human life, of relevance in the court environment and shared by both 
aristocrats and peers. This explains the presence of such elaborations in 
works of different kinds and with different functions: from the chronicle 
and the novel to the Monody on the death of his goldfinch, the Encomium of 
Michael Hagiotheodorites and the letters. Their emotional character is more 
likely to be related to rhetoric than to personal feelings, which explains the 
appearance of ‘startlingly personal reminiscences in highly depersonalised 
literary contexts’, as Magdalino aptly puts it in the case of the Zrinerary. ?? 
The recycling of the same themes and motifs in different texts probably 
indicates not in the first place their personal importance for the authors, 
but their relevance in the court context, for aristocrats and patrons. For 
Manasses, they seem to have been part of a stock of verses, half-verses or 
expressions that could be recycled for different occasions, ?^ something 
that later became an advantage also for excerptors and perhaps imitators. 


Magdalino 1997: 162. On the image of eunuchs in the novels, including that of Manasses, see 
Messis 2014: 229-34. 

For a discussion of this relation, see above, Chapter 1. 

For the case of Manasses, see Reinsch 2007: 269, n. 11 (arguing against Lampsides), and Nilsson 
and Nystróm 2009: 45, n. 15. 

Hinterberger 2013: 409. Cf. also Cairns 2014 on the ‘principle of alternation’ and its function in 
Greek narrative. 

Magdalino 1993: 402. Cf. other readings of the /tinerary referred to above, Chapter 2. 

Cf. Zagklas 2014: 79 on similar recycling in the case of Prodromos. 
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Regardless of whether the Moral poem was written by an aged Manasses, 
recycling previous material in a spiritual setting, or composed by ‘another’ 
Manasses, they were both projecting the voice of the model author and 
thus expressing his ‘emotions’, not necessarily their own at that specific 
moment in time. 
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